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Onk  of  the  greatest  works  in  English 
literature,  almost  the  masterpiece  of  our 
greatest  age,  is  a  History  of  the  World, 
lialeigh,  in  the  dreary  cage,  to  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Prince  Henry,  none 
but  his  father  would  have  been  fool 
enough  to  commit  *  such  a  noble  bird,’ 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  sympathy 
and  friendship  of  that  princely  heart, 
composed  the  work  which  would  alone 
i  mmortalize  his  name.  It  is  a  book  more 
charged  with  wide  and  curious  learn- 
.ing,  profound  political  wisdom,  and 
noble  religious  faith,  than  perhaps  any 
other  work  of  that  grand  intellectual 
time.  It  would  have  ^en  a  marvellous 

*Aa  Ancient  Huiory,  from  the  EarlieH  Time 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Weatern  Empire.  PonninK  the 
first  period  of  “The  History  of  the  World.”  By 
Phiup  Smith,  B.A.,  one  of  the  principal  oontribiu 
tors  to  Dr.  Smith’s  Classicsl  Dictionaries.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Walton  A  Uaberly.) 
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life-work  for  a  man  of  ample  leisure  and 
entire  freedom,  and  might  well  have 
occupied  the  prime  of  any  man’s  power ; 
but,  as  the  work  of  a  captive,  broken- 
spirited  old  man,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  courts,  in  camps,  and  in  mari¬ 
time  adventure,  it  stands  alone  in  his¬ 
tory.  .  Prince  Henry  inspired  it,  and 
with  Prince  Henry’s  death  the  inspira¬ 
tion  failed.  Very  touching  are  the 
last  words  of  Raleigh’s  work  :  “  Lastly, 
whereas  this  book,  by  the  title  it  hath, 
calls  itself  the  first  part  of  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  implying  a  second 
and  third  volume,  which  I  also  intended, 
and  have  hewn  out;  besides  many 
other  discouragements  persuading  my 
silence,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  that 
glorious  prince  out  of  the  world  to  whom 
they  were  directed,  whose  unspeakable 
and  never-enough  Lamented  loss,  hath 
taught  me  to  say  with  Job,  ‘  Versa  est 
in  luctum  cithara  mea,  et  organum 
meum  in  vocetn  flentiumy*  How  dif¬ 
ferent  this  from  the  calm  triumph  of 
Gibbon’s  last  touch  to  his  great  master¬ 
piece,  as  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  “  took 
several  turns  in  the  in  his 
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garden  at  I^iuBanne.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
tread8  in  the  foolsteps  of  one  of  the 
most  august  forms  in  our  political  and 
literary  history,  in  enterprising  that 
which  overtasked  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
power.  But  he  brings  to  his  ta.sk 
learning  and  culture  of  no  ordinary 
measure,  and  an  earnest  feeling  that  he 
is  about  sacred  work.  As  one  of  the 
most  able  and  voluminous  contributors 
to  the  classical  dictionaries  which  his 
brother  has  edited,  and  which  are  of 
world-wide  fame,  he  has  established  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  scholars.  Indeed,  there  are  arti¬ 
cles  of  his  in  those  dictionaries  which  be¬ 
tray  a  very  rare  critical  and  historical 
insight;  while  from  another  and  quite 
higher  source,  he  derives  some  thoughts 
about  man,  and  man’s  relations  and  des¬ 
tinies,  without  which  we  hold  it  to  be 
simply  impossible  that  any  man  could 
write,  in  any  high  sense,  a  history  of  the 
world. 

But  Raleigh  had  his  task  ready  to  his 
hand,  within  limits  far  more  manageable 
than  those  w’hich  the  historian  must  set 
to  himself  in  these  critical  days.  The 
Encyclopaedic  men,  who  know  the 
whole  circle  of  human  learning,  are,  ot 
necessi^,  age  by  age,  becoming  more 
rare.  The  critical  faculty  has  destroyed 
them.  Two  centuries  ago,  men  read 
with  lively  faith  the  wildest  statements 
of  old  historians ;  they  digested,  with 
but  slight  effort  at  discrimination,  the 
testimony  of  the  authorities,  and  repro¬ 
duced  the  facts  pretty  much  as  they 
found  them ;  enriching  their  narra¬ 
tive  by  weighty  reflections  or  apposite 
illustrations,  which  their  learning  en¬ 
abled  them  to  gather  from  fields  afar. 
The  chief  authorities  recognized  in  those 
times  lay  fairly  within  the  compass  ot 
the  power  of  one  brain  and  one  lifetime, 
and  men  who  seemed  to  be  masters  of 
the  whole  learning  of  those  times  were 
not  rare.  The  development  of  histori¬ 
cal  and  scientific  criticism  has  effected 
a  complete  revolution.  Men  have  to 
spend  their  time,  not  simply  in  listening 
to  the  words  of  authority,  but  in  testing 
them ;  they  have  to  submit  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  statements  which,  in 
Raleigh’s  time,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impiety  to  question,  and  have,  in  a 
measure,  to  re-write  the  authorities  from 
which  history  has  to  be  composed.  The 
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horizon  of  knowledge  has  widened  im¬ 
mensely  all  round.  Av^mies  are  opened 
in  every  direction,  some  of  them  dark 
and  difficult  as  the  pas.«a^e  into  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  pyramid  or  a  Nimroud  mound, 
which  it  is  impossible  that  one  schola  ‘ 
can  completely  explore.  Gre.at  scholars 
have  to  content  themselves  with  great¬ 
ness  in  special  departments  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  writer  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  like  this  has  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  to  consider  and  settle 
which  were  yet  hull-dowu  in  the  good 
old  days. 

Further,  the  Bible  held  forth  to  our 
forefathers  no  uncertain  or  questionable 
light  on  the  pre-historic  ages  ;  but  now, 
those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  light  still,  have 
to  fight  hard  for  every  statement,  docu¬ 
ment,  and  narrative,  against  the  keen 
and  accomplished  critics  of  these  scepti¬ 
cal  days.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  a 
lact  in  history  or  ethnography  which  is 
beyond  the  pagan  historic  i-ecords,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  Bible 
has  to  endure  the  same  tests,  and  its 
statements  of  facts  are  admitted  only 
after  the  most  rigid  criticism.  Ethnolo¬ 
gical,  archaeological,  and  philologic.al  re¬ 
searches  have  furnished  our  scholars  with 
a  most  formidable  apparatus  criticus^  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  early  Mosaic  state¬ 
ments  is  capable  of  being  tested ;  and 
the  things  most  surely  believed  among 
our  forefathers,  on  the  ground  of  Divine 
testimony,  have  now  to  be  established  by 
stern  argument,  and  to  prove  their  right 
to  a  place  in  the  historic  records  by  their 
consistency  with  the  known  facts  and 
conditions  which  scientific  investigation 
has  laid  bare.  Just  as  we  have  learnt 
to  i;end  the  records  of  the  rocks,  and  to 
gather  from  dumb  stones  their  testimony 
as  to  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  tread,  so  we  have  learnt  to 
decipher  the  human  documents  which  the 
sanctuaries  and  the  graves,  the  buried 
habitations,  the  tools,  the  implements, 
the  very  dirt-heaps  of  primeval  peoples 
deliver  to  us;  nor  have  we  yet  fairly 
mastered  the  wonder  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  primitive 
condition  of  man,  which  raises  keen  ar¬ 
gument  as  to  its  consistency  or  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  ideas  of  the  genesis  and 
early  development  of  maukiud,  which  we 
draw  from  the  notices  of  the  Word  of 
God.  The  key  to  the  harmony  between 
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the  Scripture  and  the  vast  mass  of  pri¬ 
meval  facts  which  patient  intelligent  re¬ 
search  into  these  mute  records  is  year 
by  year  unfolding  to  our  view,  will  not 
be  hastily  discovered.  Much  has  to  be 
learnt  yet  about  the  earth  and  m.an,  and 
about  the  Bible  too,  before  the  harmony 
can  be  established  ;  but  we  can  sustain 
ourselves  with  the  calm  certainty  that 
the  patient,  cautious,  candid  search  for 
it  will  issue  in  a  richer  revelation  of  the 
fulness  of  Biblical  truth.  There  is  a 
great  cloud  of  questions  surrounding  the 
early  history  of  our  race,  with  which  a 
history  of  the  world,  such  as  may  be 
fairly  written  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
knowledge,  has  but  little  to  do.  And 
there  is  a  larger  question  behind,  which 
is  theological  rather  than  historical,  of 
which,  however,  the  complete  history  of 
the  world  would  furnish  the  solution. 
It  concerns  the  nature  of  man  and  the 

f)urpose  of  his  creation ;  his  essential  re- 
ations  to  the  orders  of  creation  beneath 
him  on  the  one  hand,  above  and  beyond 
him  on  the  other;  his  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  great  universe,  and  in  the  future  of 
all  those  shining  worlds  which,  may  be 
awaiting  his  habitation — .a  question  the 
whole  circumference  of  which  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  man  and  the  universe 
can  but  very  imperfectly  explore.  But 
within  this  wider  circle  there  is  an  inner 
sphere  of  light  which  the  Bible  illu¬ 
mines  for  us,  and  within  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  la^y  down  some  intelligent  scheme 
of  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  basis  of  a  world  history,  in  any 
high  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  organic 
unity  of  the  human  race ;  unity  of  ori¬ 
gin,  unity  of  nature,  unity  of  end — a 
starting-point  from  which  all  proceeds, 
a  goal  to  which  all  is  guided  by  a  higher 
Hand ;  leaving  between  the  extremes 
room  for  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
condition  and  culture,  for  experiment 
of  powers  and  possibilities  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form,  tending  to  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  human  relation  and  life.  It  is 
essential  to  a  world  history,  as  Mr.  Phil¬ 
ip  Smith  conceives  of  it,  that  the  life 
of  each  particular  people  should  be  re¬ 
garded,  like  the  prophecies  of  old,  as 
“of  no  private  interpretation,”  but  ra¬ 
ther  as  an  essential,  though  possibly  ob¬ 
scure,  part  of  the  development  oi  the 
whole  race ;  an  organ  of  the  great  body. 


possessing,  it  may  be,  but  slight  inde¬ 
pendent  beauty  or  worth,  but  having 
an  important  ministry  to  the  symmetry 
and  growth  of  the  system,  and  a  share 
in  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  head. 
If  the  buried  and  almost  forgotten  na¬ 
tions  have  dropped  off  from  the  human 
tree  like  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn, 
they  dropped  not  until  they  had  secret¬ 
ed  their  most  vital  juices,  and  returned 
them  to  the  root,  to  rise  again  in  the 
greenness  and  the  fruitage  of  the  com¬ 
ing  years.  The  business  of  the  world 
historian  is  to  discover  to  us  the  special 
function  of  each  race,  nation,  and  form 
of  civilization,  in  its  relation  to  the  great 
human  family;  and  to  tell  the  tale  of 
its  experiences,  its  efforts  and  failures; 
its  sorrows,  struggles,  and  triumphs; 
its  growth  and  decay ;  so  as  to  bring 
forth  with  special  prominence  the  func¬ 
tion  which  it  has  to  fulfil  in  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  The  w’isest  and  ablest 
historian  can  hope  for  only  partial  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  endeavor.  In  every  complex 
organic  structure  there  are  functions 
and  organs  whoso  use  is  utterly  obscure. 
There  are  organs  which  stand  out  with 
the  clearest  purpose  marked  on  them — 
whoso  runs  may  read  them;  and  these, 
in  skilful  hands,  will  be  made  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  uses  of  those  which 
are  more  obscure.  It  is  thus,  too,  in 
history.  Certain  great  races,  peoples, 
and  foims  of  civilization,  have  a  clear 
bearing  on  the  culture  and  progress  of 
the  race,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  miss. 
The  successful  world-historian  is  the  man 
w’ho,  while  tracing  with  firm  purpose 
the  lustory  of  the  peoples  which  stand 
for  the  leading  organs,  can  work  the 
more  obscure  intelligently  into  the  frame- 
w’ork  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  seems  to  start  on 
his  great  enterprise  with  a  very  strong 

f  rasp  of  the  central  truth  of  his  subject, 
le  believes  firmly  in  the  organic  unity 
of  humanity ;  in  Him  who  created  it,  and 
who  guides  its  development ;  in  the  or¬ 
dained  ends  to  which  He  conducts  its 
course,  and  the  Divine  idea  which  it 
is  born  to  fulfil.  To  consider  the  nature 
of  this  idea  would  bo  to  theologize.  It 
is  the  old  method.  Our  fathers  held 
the  theological  aspect  of  human  affairs 
to  be  supreme.  The  medueval  chroni¬ 
clers,  almost  to  a  man,  traced  history 
up  to  its  divine  springs;  they  treated 
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it  aa  a  stage  on  which  they  had  to  set 
forth  the  action  of  a  divine  drama, 
the  highest  interest  of  which  concerned 
the  relations  of  God  with  man,  and  man 
with  God,  which  relations  they  kept 
ever  carefully  in  sight.  And  to  this,  in 
the  end,  history  must  return,  despite 
the  Positivists.  Theology  and  history 
will  be  completed  together ;  the  more 
deeply  we  look  into  the  meaning  of  any 
era  of  history,  the  more  plainly  are  we 
set  face  to  face  with  the  man  ward 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  God.  But 
the  narrowness  of  man’s  theology  has, 
in  all  ages,  reacted  on  his  view  of  his¬ 
tory.  Not  Divine  thoughts,  but  often 
very  poor  and  narrptv  human  thoughts 
about  God,  were  exhibited  as  the  centre 
and  marrow  of  historic  truth.  A  study 
of  Raleigh’s  introductory  chapter  will 
furnish  one  of  the  noblest  instances  of 
the  method  which,  in  weaker  hands, 
has  been  the  means  of  grievously  darken¬ 
ing  the  wavs,  of  God  in  history.  Free 
inquiry,  enlarging  man’s  historical  vi- 
mon,  was  dreaded,  lest  it  should  imperil 
his  theological  judgments ;  and  the 
Muse  of  History  bad  to  burst  the  bonds 
of  the  theologians,  and  to  assert  her 
right  and  her  power  to  search  the  re¬ 
gions  of  historic  fact  for  herself,  and 
for  her  own  simple  end,  historic  truth. 
A  school  of  scientific  historians  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  theological.  The  facts  of  the 
past,  and  its  buried  records,  have  been 
searched  as  by  the  scalpel  of  the  anat¬ 
omist,  and  all  their  bidden  structure 
has  been  laid  bare;  but  the  higher  re¬ 
lations  and  functions  of  the  varied  forms 
of  human  development  of  which  the 
historian  treats  have  been  suffered  too 
much  to  die  out  of  sight.  The  men  of 
scientific  habits  and  tendencies  have  got 
so  thoroughly  impatient  of  the  way  in 
which  history  has  been  bound  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  narrow  ideas  of  religionists, 
that  now  they  will  hardly  allow  that  it 
has  either  a  beginning  or  an  end  in  the 
unseen  world.  They  will  keep  wholly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  visible  and  the 
scientifically  demonstrable,  and  leave 
facts  as  they  are  to  explain  themselves 
as  they  can.  We  recognise  most  fully, 
not  the  acuteness  only,  but  the  substan¬ 
tial  truth  of  Comte’s  law  of  develop¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  it  goes.  History  has  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  theological,  and  has 
reached  the  scientific  era ;  what  is  hid- 
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den  from  him  is,  that  when  Science  has 
done  her  work,  and  restored  the  records 
of  the  buried  past,  the  higher  genius 
will  once  more  be  called  in  to  interpret 
them — the  chain  dropped  from  heaven 
to  earth  will  be  taken  up  into  heaven 
again ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
“  Religion  de  I’Huinanite  ”  or  “  La 
Morale  ”  of  Comte  are  a  genuine  adap¬ 
tation  of  or  response  to  the  religious  in¬ 
stincts  of  mankmd. 

We  hail  this  work  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
as  an  honest  and  able  endeavor  to  re¬ 
construct  this  harmony.  He  has  written, 
not  a  philosopl^  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  more  Teutonico,  which  would 
concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  Joints  and 
bands  connecting  the  several  parts,  and 
the  organic  structure  of  the  whole  which 
they  compose,  but  an  honest,  solid  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  ancient 
world  who  have  a  history  ;  while  be  has 
exhibited  them  as  several  parts  of  a 
great  unity,  to  which  they  had  precious 
ministries  to  offer  before  they  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  wither  and  be  buried  out  of 
sight. 

The  following  passage  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  will  convey  to  the 
reader  the  author’s  conception  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book : 

“  This  discussion  must  not  be  closed  with¬ 
out  a  few  words  on  the  relation  of  history  to 
Theology,  the  science  of  sciences,  the  highest 
branch  of  human  learning.  The  world  is 
God’s  world ;  and  its  true  history  must  begin 
and  end  with  God.  The  division  of  history  in¬ 
to  sacred  and  secular,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
however  convenient,  is  arbitrary  and  unreal. 
Could  we  see  each  event  in  its  true  light,  we 
should  see  all  bearing  some  relation  to  the 
Divine  purposes  and  plan.  But  as  those  pur¬ 
poses  are  only  revealed  in  their  broad  outline 
and  great  end,  as  the  details  of  tliat  plan  are 
unfolded  but  slowly  and  obscurely,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  regard  all  events  from  a  theological 
point  of  view  must  defeat  itself.  So  long  as 
the  historian  writes  in  a  spirit  sincerely  but 
not  obtrusively  devout,  he  may  safely  leave  the 
religious  lessons  of  the  story  to  the  devout  rea¬ 
der.  Nor  will  a  wise  historian  abstain  from  any 
course  more  carefully  than  from  gratifying  his 
own  zeal  for  the  truth  by  offending  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  candid  and  temperate  readers. 

“  But  the  external  facts  that  have  sprung 
from  the  profession  of  religions,  whether  tlie 
true  or  the  false,  belong  essentially  to  the 
province  of  the  historian.  No  source  has  been 
so  fruitful  of  events  that  have  changed  the  fate 
of  countries  and  the  destiny  of  nations.  In 
what  spirit,  then,  should  these  incidents  be 
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rel&ted  ?  The  profession  of  calm  indifference 
has  proved  but  a  veil  for  sarcastic  incredulity. 
No  man  with  a  sound  head  and  a  warm  heart 
can  relate  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  legislation 
of  Moses,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  story 
of  Pharaoh,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Cyrus,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees,  and  yet  reserve 
the  question  whether  the  Jews  were  in  truth 
Qod’s  chosen  people.  A  Christian  historian 
cannot  but  write  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  of  Mahomet  as  the  false  prophet. 
Nor  can  a  Protestant  conceal  his  opinion  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  historical 
and  the  controversial  treatment  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  must  be  kept  altogether  distinct.  The 
controversialist  has  to  make  out  his  case  by 
all  fair  meansj  but  the  historian  is  bound  to 
render  impartial  justice  to  the  motives  and 
characters  of  the  actors  on  both  sides.  Never 
must  he  depart  from  this  course  on  any  ground 
of  supposed  policy,  or  even  of  zeal  for  what 
he  deems  religious  truth.  What  concerns  him 
is  the  truth  of  the  facts,  not  their  consequences 
to  any  system  of  opinions.  Candor  and  tolera¬ 
tion  are  the  vital  breath  ofbi4torictruth,andare 
never  violated  with  impunity.”  Vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

Tlie  promise  here  given  is  aniiily  re¬ 
deemed.  The  author  rarely  moralizes, 
and  still  more  rarely  theologizes ;  but  he 
tells  his  story  as  one  whose  faith  in  the 
great  Divine  purpose  to  which  the  Bible 
furnishes  the  key,  tinctures  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  w’ith  the 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  theme 
of  history  is  the  spiritual  progress  of 
mankind. 

It  has  alw’ays  appeared  to  us  that  one 
of  the  grandest  arguments  for  the  unity 
of  man’s  history  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
physical  structure  of  his  world.  It  seems 
difficult  to  contemplate  closely  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  without  regarding  it  as 
the  prepared  theatre  for  the  development 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  lays  down  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that 
wondrous  discourse  to  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  cultivated  audience  which  the 
world  could  furnish.  “  God^  that  made 
the  worlds  and  all  things  therein  .... 
hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation;  that  they  should  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him, 
and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us  ;  for  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 


This  not  only  implies  that  the  pagan  ages 
and  the  pagan  peoples  were  comprehend¬ 
ed  within  the  harmony  of  a  Divine  plan 
for  the  spiritual  education  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  leaving  them  to  feel  after 
God  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Divine 
counsel  as  His  stdf-manifestation  to  the 
Jews,  and  as  essential  as  Judaism  to  the 
working  out  of  the  large  scheme  of  hu¬ 
man  education  which  he  had  planned; 
but  it  implies  also  a  distinct  Divine  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  distribution  of  the  racee — a 
relation  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
and  the  homes  to  which  He  guided  them, 
as  real  and  as  vital  to  their  development 
as  the  relation  of  the  eye  and  the  light, 
the  car  and  sound,  or  any  other  of  those 
myriad  concords  whose  keys  yield  the 
music  of  life.  We  can  but  glance  at  a 
great  subject  like  this  in  a  brief  review 
of  a  history  of  the  world ;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace,  did  time  and 
space  allow”,  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
is  m.'mifest  in  the  physical  organisation 
of  the  earth  as  the  theatre  of  human 
development,  and  the  exact  fitness  of 
those  portions  of  the  earth  which  have 
become  the  homes  of  the  noblest  nations, 
to  stimulate  and  educate  to  tlie  highest 
point  their  noblest  powers. 

There  is  a  distinct  unity  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  land  mass  of  the  globe.  It 
has  a  form  of  its  own  as  marked  as  the 
structure  of  man.  Land  and  w’ater  arc 
not  distributed  at  random  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sphere.  The  land  in  its  main 
masses  is  gathered  closely  around  the 
Northern  Pole,  the  waters  around  the 
Southern.  A  few  miles  south  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  lies  the  point  which  is  really  the 
pole  of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 
New  Zealand  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
of  waters.  The  land  holds  itself  together, 
as  it  w’ere,  in  a  citadel,  which  the  wa¬ 
ters — and  this  is  no  mere*  image — are 
ever  besieging  with  their  wanton,  ener¬ 
vating  breath.  But  the  land  is  dual,  like 
man.  Two  great  systems  of  continents, 
in  whose  structure  -and  climate  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine  forms  and  temperaments  as  re¬ 
spectively  predominant,  hang  together  to 
a  common  centre ;  but  they  sweep  away 
from  each  other  into  forms  and  climates 
which  present  very  marked  contrasts — 
and  strong  contrasts  within  the  dome'of 
an  overarching  unity  are  the  conditions 
of  all  the  nobler  developments  of  life. 
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The  old  world,  with  which  alone  in 
these  volumes  Mr.  Philip  Smith  concerns 
himself,  forms  in  the  main  one  grand 
continental  mass,  whose  citadel  is  the 
lofty  central  desert  plateau  of  Asia,  from 
which  the  land-slopes,  supported  by  ribs 
of  mountain,  sweep  down  with  infinite 
variety  of  form  in  every  direction,  until 
their  shores  are  clasped  by  the  all- 
embracing  sea.  But  the  ground  plan  of 
the  old  world  is  not  a  simple  central 
mass,  with  sweeping  slopes,  whose  phys¬ 
ical  structure  and  temperament  show  a 
tolerable  uniformity.  If  it  had  been  so, 
man  would  have  had  a  widely  different 
history.  A  close  study  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinent,  A8ia-Europe-Africa,wiIl  show  that 
its  form  approximates  to  the  vertebrate. 
A  vast  mountain  chain  divides  the  great 
mass  into  two  unequal  portions,  a  south¬ 
ern  and  a  northern  slope;  the  southern, 
the  shorter,  sweeping  down  toward  the 
equator,  and  beyond  it ;  the  northern,  and 
by  very  much  the  longer,  sweeping  dowm 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  This  hhgo  mountain- 
range  stretches  in  one  continuous  direc¬ 
tion — with  breaks  in  its  continuitj^  here 
and  there,  which  have  had  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — from  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Asia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  shown  how  the  line  of  the 
great  chain  is  carried  on  south-westwards 
through  the  rocky  plateau  of  Arabia,  and 
Baron  von  der  Decken  has  indicated  the 
rolongation  of  its  conrse  through  Africa, 
y  establishing  for  Kilima-ndjaro  a  height 
of  22,614  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  • 
At  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  it  sinks 
suddenly  into  the  great  dejiression, 
through  which  the  Atlantic  carries  the 
oceanic  influence  and  temperature  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  main  land-mass  oi 
the  world.  At  Oa[>e  Horn,  it  emerges 
again,  and  the  same  structure  repeats 
itself,  with  important  modifications,  in 
America,  By  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  tne  great  chain  passes  back 
to  its  birthplace,  and,  through  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  America,  completes  the 
rocky  girdle,  or  rather  backbone,  of  the 
earth.  And  this  essential  principle  of 
the  structure  of  the  land-mass  of  the 
globe  repeats  itself  in  subordinate  forms. 
The  great  mountain  chain  divides  itself 


♦  Jonrnnl  of  Ui«  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Tol.  XXXV.,  p.  21. 


about  th^  lofty  table-land  of  Iran  ;  while 
the  main  mass,  as  we  have  seen,  sweeps 
south-wcstw'ards,  a  branch  strikes  off 
due  west  through  the  Caucasus,  the 
Balkan,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and 
repeats  in  Europe,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
precisely  the  form  which  we  have  already 
traced — a  central  mountain  column,  with 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  very 
unequal  dimensions — which  constitutes 
the  broad  feature  of  the  structure  of  the 
world. 

The  main  point  in  this  distribution  of 
the  land  and  water  masses  is  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  continental  and 
oceanic  climates.  The  climate  of  the 
ocean  is  mild  and  equable ;  that  of  the 
land  is  varied,  and  subject  to  extremes. 
Land  heats  and  cools  more  quickly  than 
water ;  and  the  level  of  land  is  varied — 
it  can  lift  itself  into  the  clear  regions  of 
intense  cold.  The  oceanic  climate,  mild 
and  enervating,  nurses  splendid  though 
gross  forms  of  vegetation,  and  feeble, 
unenterprising,  unprogressive  men.  The 
South  ^*a  Islands  enjoy  it  in  perfection  ; 
what  man  becomes,  what  Nature  be¬ 
comes,  under  purely  oceanic  influences 
may  there  be  read.  The  continental 
climate  is  dry,  tonic,  and,  where  pure, 
intensely  stimulating;  but  W’hen  temper¬ 
ed,  as  in  earth’s  most  favored  regions, 
with  the  softer  oceanic  influences,  it 
nourishes  the  freest,  compactest,  and 
most  noble  forms  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  human  life.  The  rose,  the  gazelle, 
and  the  Caucasian  man,  belong  to  the 
same  region  of  the  world.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  continental  climate  must 
be  sought  in  Central  Asia;  there  you 
have  the  complete  contrast  to  the  climate 
of  the  Southern  Seas.  It  is  subject  to 
intense  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
At  Barnaul,  in  Siberia,  in  the  latitude 
of  Penzance,  the  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  differ  by  SS’S®,  while  at 
Penzance,  they  differ  but  by  15*8°.  At 
Yakutsk,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Faroe 
Islancls,  the  mean  heat  in  summer  is 
68"3®,  while  in  winter  the  cold  Ts— 40‘9®, 
the  difference  Ix-ing  109‘2‘’.  In  the  Faroe 
lsland.s,  the  difference  is  but  18*2®.  There 
are  many  subsidiary  reasons  for  this 
striking  contrast  of  climate  in  places  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  latitude,  but  altogether  the 
pi^orainating  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  Penzance  and  the  Faroe 
Islands  are  fully  open  to  the  oceanic 
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influences  through  the  North  Atlantic, 
while  Siberia  is  more  completely  exclud¬ 
ed  from  them  than  any  region  of  the 
world.  These  extremes  of  the  interior 
of  the  great  continent  are  intensely  trying 
to  man  and  to  nature.  A  pure  continental 
clim.ate  would  dry  out,  just  as  a  pure 
oceanic  climate  would  sponge  out  the 
energy  of  our  race.  It  is  the  mixture 
of  the  two  which  forms  what  Humboldt 
calls  the  maritime  climate,  which  is  the 
fair  dower  of  the  lands  to  which  an 
unseen  hand  has  led  the  strongest  and 
most  industrious  peoples  of  the  world. 
Of  the  three  great  continents  which  have 
been  the  theatres  of  history,  Asia  has 
the  continental  climate,  America  the 
oceanic,  and  Europe  the  maritime ;  and 
the  maritime  has  hitherto  been  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  civilization,  where  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  the  relaxing,  the  soft  and  the 
stern,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
influences  meet  and  blend  in  liappy  pro¬ 
portion,  and  where  man  seems  placed 
under  the  most  genial  influences  for  the 
culture  of  all  his  noblest  powers.* 

The  great  secret  of  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  is  this  blending  of  diverse  elements 
and  influences.  Commerce,  circulation, 
the  interchange  of  gifts  and  influences, 
is  the  secret  of  all  high  forms  of  life  and 
power  of  progress  in  the  physical,  social, 
and  spiritual  worlds.  The  country,  the 
race,  the  man,  in  whose  constitution  the 
most  diverse  elements  blend  in  fair  pro¬ 
portions,  and  whose  culture  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  varied  influences,  will 
press  to  the  front  rank  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  the  path  of  progress. 
Motiotony  is  mulish  and  barren ;  a  rich 
variety  of  organs,  qualities,  and  influenc¬ 
es,  is  the  condition  of  all  high  forms  of 
development  in  man,  in  peoples,  and  in 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us  see 
how  and  where  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  this  condition  is  fulfliled. 

The  great  mountain  chain  in  Asia- 
Europe  divides  the  continent  into  two 
very  unequal  portions.  The  longer  slope 
lies  to  the  North  Pole,  the  shorter  has 
a  tropical  exposure,  and  is  open  to  the 
Southern  Seas.  The  comparative  length 
of  the  slopes  is  remarkable  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  displays  throughout  a  unity  ot 


*  The  physical  conditions  of  the  Americas,  and 
their  influence  on  the  people  who  inhabit  them, 
are  beyond  our  present  scope. 


plan  which  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  following  table  will  present  the 
comparison  on  some  few  lines.  The  list 
might  be  immensely  extended,  and 
would  illustrate  everywhere  the  same 
great  law :  * 

Nortbern  and  .  Soathem  and 
Eastern  Slopes.  W  estem  Slopes. 

KUes  MUea. 

From  the  Frozen  Ocean 
to  the  Ganges  ....  2,600  400 

Asia  Minor  on  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  Cyprus ....  300  50 

From  the  Baltic  to  Lom¬ 
bardy .  450  100 

In  America  the  same  structure  pre¬ 
vails,  but  with  an  important  difference. 
The  north-eastern  slope  is  the  whole 
continent,  the  minor  slope  being  chiefly 
precipitous  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  range  ;  a  fact  which  has  had  a  most 
important  influence  on  American  civili¬ 
zation,  the  reason  and  results  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  trace.  But 
Americsi  lies  beyond  our  present  sphere. 
Confining  our  view  to  Asia-Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  the  southern  slope  has 
marked  characteristics  of  its  own,  and 
betrays  a  singular  unity  of  plan  from 
China  to  Spain.  Lord  Bacon  noted 
that  the  continents  terminate  towards 
the  south  in  sharp  points.  But  it  has 
since  been  more  clearly  noted  that  all 
the  southern  lands  tend  to  this  pointed 
form,  which,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  gives  them  an 
immense  seaboard  in  proportion  to  their 
mass,  and  confers  on  them,  through  the 
oceanic  influences  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  a  softer,  richer,  and  more  varied 
climate  than  they  would  otherwise  en¬ 
joy.  These  southern  slopes  seem  to  have 
.been  ordained  in  the  ground  plan  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  theatres  of  the  earliest 
development  of  civiliz.ation,  fitted  by 
their  luxuriant  fertility  and  beauty  to 
nurse  it  in  its  infancy,  and  then  hand  it 
on,  when  mature,  to  the  hardier  peoples 
whom  nature  was  training  by  a  stern¬ 
er  discipline  on  the  northern  flanks  of 
the  spinal  column  of  the  world. 

But  this  northern  slope  is  not  shut  up 
to  the  influence  of  the  dry,  hard,  conti¬ 
nental  air,  with  such  tempering  breath  a.s 
it  could  suck  from  the  ice-flidds  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  al¬ 
most  regular  intervals  there  occur  great 
breaks  in  the  mountain  chain ;  vast  de- 
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pressions  like  the  basin  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
through  which  “the  breath  of  the  sweet 
South  ”  passes  up  to  temper  the  rigors 
of  the  northern  climate,  trough  these 
channels  the  north  and  the  south  main¬ 
tain  a  physical  commerce ;  the  northern 
regions  get -some  softness,  the  southern 
some  strength  by  the  sweet  exchange. 
But  the  grand  instrument  in  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  a 
vast  Mediterranean  valley  carried  right 
up  into  the  heart  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  world.  Winds,  currents,  and  some 
quality  of  air  which  needs  finer  tests, 
are  borne  up  by  the  Atlantic  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  continent,  which, 
but  for  their  genial  tributes,  would 
be  a  dry,  bare  waste.  The  whole 
influence  of  the  Atlantic  in  tempering 
the  rigor  of  the  climate  which  would 
reign,  were  the  great  plain  of  Asia-Eu- 
rope,  which  is  unbroken  by  a  ridge 
more  than  a  few’  hundred  feet  in  height, 
from  Hamburg  to  Kamschatka,  carried 
on  toward  the  American  prairies,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  trace  in  detail, 
but  space  forbids.  The  climate  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  France,  England,  and  in  a 
measure  of  Germany,  reveal  it.  What 
the  Atlantic,  with  its  warm  south-west¬ 
ern  drift  of  air  and  water,  does  for 
Western  Europe,  may  be  estimated  by 
a  comparison  of  mean  temperatures  on 
the  w’estern  coasts, 'and  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  eastern 
shores.  A  glance  at  the  isothermal 
lines  on  any  good  physical  map  w'ill  af¬ 
ford  ample  demonstration  of  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  western  Eurojiean  climate,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent  and  its  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  A  Russian  army  has  perish¬ 
ed  by  cold  of  20®  below  zero .  in 
Central  Asia,  in  a  latitude  in  w’hich  in 
the  Azores  therp  reigns  perpetual 
spring.  Splendid  wine  is  produced  in 
Astr^tan  m  latitudes  in  which  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  the  vine 
will  hardly  flourish  but  w’here  the  winters 
are  genial;  while  in  Astrakan,  the  vine¬ 
dressers  have  to  bury  their  vines  in  winter 
several  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  oeing  killed  by  the  cold. 

Europe,  of  all  the  continents,  is  the 
subject  of  the  richest  varieties  within 
moderate  limits ;  ayd  in  it  nothing  runs 
to  extremes.  The  Atlantic — with  some 


help,  no  doubt,  from  the  Sahara— drives 
the  line  of  perpetual  ground  frost  round 
its  North  Cape,  while  its  Southern  is  not 
beyond  the  limit  of  winter  snow.  Eu¬ 
rope  has  a  real  summer  and  a  real  win¬ 
ter  everywhere,  and  neither  have 
absolute  reign  ;  while  its  climate  is  most 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  natural 
products  which  are  needful  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  higher  forms  of 
human  life.  Moreover,  Euroi>e  enjoys 
in  the  richest  degree  variety  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  influences.  No  continent  can 
compare  with  it  in  the  large  proportion 
of  its  coast-line  to  its  mass.*  This 
means  that  the  maritime  influence  pene¬ 
trates  it  everywhere,  but  nowhere  in 
such  force  as  to  master  it.  It  is  more 
full  of  mountain  chains,  plateaus,  plains, 
deserts,  islands,  promontories,  and  pen¬ 
insulas,  than  any  other  region  of  the 
world.  But  all  of  them  are  moderate 
in  measure,  and  within  easy  reach  of  in¬ 
fluences  which  temper  their  special 
character,  while  it  is  evervwhere  cut  by 
rivers,  and  has  lakes  in  aoundance.  In 
short,  the  blessing  of  old  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.,  V-9)  seems  to  rest  upon  it ; 
it  is  the  Palestine  of  the  earth,  the  homo 
of  its  noblest  races,  and  its  richest  life. 

What  Europe  is  to  the  world,  the  Le¬ 
vant  is  to  Europe.  The  Mediterranean, 
which  is  but  an  Atlantic  on  a  smaller 
scale,  carries  the  genial  oceanic  influences 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  lands  which, 
w’hile  they  lie  within  the  belt  of  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  have  an  exposure  to  the 
southern  sun.  There  lie  the  lands  which 
were  the  cradles  of  the  young  European 
commonwealths  and  kingdoms,  just  as 
the  vaster  but  kindred  regions  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  India,  and  China  nursed 
the  young  despotisms  which  have  given 
the  character  to  Asiatic  civilization.  The 
Levant  is  a  land-locked  sea,  with  innu¬ 
merable  roadsteads,  harbors,  and  islands, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  tempt  the  young 
sailors  to  adventure  and  commerce,  and 
train  them  to  buffet  the  billows  of  the  great 
Atlantic  in  time.  If  Europe  has  the  most 
varied  coast-line  of  the  continents,  the 
Levantine  seaboard  is  the  most  richly 
varied  in  Europe ;  there,  as  far  as  w’e 
can  trace  the  physical  influences  which 

*  Europe  has  for  every  mile  of  coast-line  only 
156 square  miles  of  area;  Asia  has  469  ;  Africa, 
623;  Australia,  290;  North  America,  228; 
South  America,  376. 
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act  on  nations,  all  the  conditions  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  rich  profusion,  which  are 
fitted  to  develop  to  their  highest  strain, 
in  the  earlier  and  less  hardy  stages  of 
their  culture,  the  noblest  and  strongest 
races  of  mankind. 

This  dual  slope  on  either  side  of  the 
central  chain,  which  stretches  on  the  one 
h.'ind  from  the  Amoor  to  the  plains  of 
the  Loire,  and  from  Corea  to  Cadiz,  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  civilization.  The 
major  axis  of  the  continents  Asia-Europe 
runs  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude — that  is,  through  tolerably  even 
belts  of  climate ;  m6n  in  their  wander¬ 
ings,  following  mainly  the  direction  of 
the  major  axis — that  is,  the  direction  in 
which  there  is  most  room — would  find 
tolerably  uniform  climates.  There  is' 
no  severe  transition  from  the  highlands 
of  Western,  Asia,  where  our  eye  first  falls 
on  the  great  Saxon  race,  to  the  climate 
of  En^and,  their  chosen  home.  In 
America,  the  major  axis  runs  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  meridians,  that  is,  through 
every  variety  of  climate  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Equator.  This  contrast  is 
full  of  significance  with  relation  to  the 
place  which  America  holds  in  the  action 
of  the  drama  of  civilization  ;  but  that  is 
not  a  matter  which 'can  be  considered 
here.  The  main  point  at  present  is,  that 
everywhere  in  Asia-Europe,  you  have 
northern  and  southern  climates,  peoples, 
civilization,  habits,  and  tendencies,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  though 
'  lofty  mountain  barrier,  strong  enough 
to  make  intercourse  difficult  and  "to 
maintain  a  certain  isolation,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  fruitful  inter¬ 
change  of  g^fts  and  ministries  ;  furnish¬ 
ing  too,  an  eyrie  from  which  hardy  north¬ 
ern  peoples  gazed  down  on  the  splendid 
lands  of  the  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  vine, 
whence  beauty  seemed  ever  to  be  woo¬ 
ing  valor  to  dare  and  win. 

'fhe  breaking  in  of  these  northern  races 
on  the  rich  homes  of  a  high  and  luxu¬ 
rious  civilization,  which  stud  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountains  from  China  to 
Spain,  and  the  reaction  of  the  southern 
civilization  on  the  invaders,  provoking 
new  northern  floods,  have  been  main 
facts  in  the  history  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Commerce, 
the  interchange  of  influences,  products, 
ideas,  between  diverse  and  distant  peo¬ 
ples,  is  the  mainspring  of  civilization. 


We  see  a  great  scheme  of  human  history 
already  mapped  out,  in  the  provision 
made  by  a  Divine  hand  for  this  com¬ 
merce  in  the  structure  of  the  world. 

Very  notable  is  it,  that  just  at  the 
point  where  the  two  axes  of  this  great 
continental  ma.s8  intersect,  lies  the  table¬ 
land  of  Iran — the  cradle  of  our  race.  It 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  fairest  re¬ 
gion  of  this  earth.  The  lands  which 
grow  the  Caucasian  man,  produce  like¬ 
wise,  as  we  have  already  noted,  not  the 
largest,  but  the  purest  and  finest  fonns 
of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  the  region  where  Nature 
works  with  freest  hand  and  finest  finish ; 
and  there,  in  the  heart  of  it  all,  God 
nursed  the  infancy  of  his  masterpiece, 
man.  Around  that  centre,  all  the  early 
development  of  society  was  carried  on  ; 
and  there  during  long  ages,  the  germs 
of  civilization  were  matured.  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  with  the  Scythian 
hordes  hanging  around  the  northern 
borders,  and  Judaea  in  the  fore-front: 
these  for  ages  continued  to  act  and  to 
react  on  each  other,  and  to  prepare  civ¬ 
ilization  to  start  on  its  western  path. 
For  there  in  the  west  Lay  the  continent 
which  was  prepared  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  highest  action  of  the  drama;  and 
there  too,  beyond  it,  all  unknown,  though 
not  unguessed,  in  the  far  distance,  lay 
the  vaster  region,  which,  when  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  western  European  races  had 
been  carried  to  its  highest  point,  and  was 
panting  for  a  new  and  wider  sphere, 
would  receive  their  noblest  representa¬ 
tives  to  complete  the  human  conquest 
of  the  world. 

Is  there  no  vision  of  a  great  Divine  plan 
of  human  history  in  the  fact,  that  some 
hand  set  the  leading  races  of  mankind 
on  a  westward  path,  settled  the  greatest 
nations  around  the  MediteiTane.an  sea¬ 
boards,  ordered  it  that  civilization  on 
its  north-western  course  should  find  ever 
stronger  and  nobler  peoples  to  include 
within  its  sphere,  and  at  last  planted  the 
most  daring,  strenuous,  and  enduring 
race  which  the  earth  nourishes  on  her 
bosom,  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  old  continent,  face  to  face  with  the 
grandest  problem  ever  propounded  by 
Providence — the  settlement  of  the  new 
wmrld.  Verily,  '‘^God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  de- 
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ttnnined  the  times  before  ajtpoinUd  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation.^*  The 
veil  is  but  a  thin  one  which  hides  liere 
the  Divine  hand. 

Thus  much  on  the  organic  structure 
of  the  earth  as  the  theatre  of  history.  It 
is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  great 
importance,  on  which  w’e  might  dwell 
more  largely  did  our  limits  allow.  But 
it  seems  to  us  the  true  prologue  of  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  nature  and  bearings  must  be 
grasped  by  those  who  would  discern  the 
organic  wholeness  of  the  history  of  our 
race. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith,  as  becomes  an  ear¬ 
nest  believer  in  Revelation,  makes  Para¬ 
dise  bis  starting-point.  The  creation  of 
the  first  man,  dual,  in  the  Divine  image, 
the  fall,  the  promise  and  purpose  of  re¬ 
demption,  he  looks  upon  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  history.  These  eldest 
facts  of  Revelation  are  the  key  to  all 
the  complex  phenomena  of  our  develop¬ 
ment,  and  reveal  the  Divine  plan  which 
underlies  the  constitution  of  man  .and  of 
hie  world.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  our 
author,  history  has  an  organic  unity,  the 
core  of  which  is  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God  ;  rather  this  is  the  backbone  of 
the  structure  to  which  all  its  limbs  and 
organs  attach  themselves  by  vital  bands, 
from  which  they  derive  their  form  and 
cohesion,  and  by  which  they  present  to 
the  eye  of  God  the  image  of  an  organic 
whole,  w'hich  will  be  apparent  also  to 
other  eyes  when  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  complete.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
traces  with  judgment  and  freedom  the 
early  stages  of  history  after  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Word  of  God.  lie  ac¬ 
cepts  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
race,  the  history  of  Eden  and  the  temp¬ 
tation,  the  murder  of  Abel,  the  birth  of 
antediluvian  civilization  in  the  family  of 
Cain,  the  intermarriage  of  the  Cainite 
and  Sethite  races,  and  the  Noachic 
deluge,  as  simple  history,  without  per¬ 
plexing  his  readers  with  w’h.at  must  be, 
at  present,  comparatively  fruitless  spec¬ 
ulation,  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  these 
historic  records  with  the  new  world  of 
facts  which  is  being  daily  discovered, 
and  w'hich,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  place 
in  new  and  startling  Tights  the  primeval 
history  of  mankind.  The  conclusions  of 
science  are  not  yet  in  a  sufliciently  in¬ 
disputable  stage  to  render  the  dbcussion 
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profitable.  It  is  the  advancing  question, 
and  when  the  time  of  settlement  comes, 
it  will  but  help  us  to  see  in  a  clearer, 
stronger  light,  the  true  function  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  to  understand  more 
fully  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  which  it  offers  to  man.  Passing 
lightly,  but  clearly  and  firmly,  over  the 
antediluvian  era,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,the  author  sketch¬ 
es  rapidly  the  early  postdiluvian  his¬ 
tory,  and,  in  an  able  and  interesting 
chapter,  he  endeavors  to  reconcile  the 
soundest  ethnologic.ol  judgments  with 
“the  book  of  the  generations  of  the 
sons  of  Noah.”  Again,  wo  venture  to 
think  that  the  harmony  is  premature, 
and  therefore  immature.  Science  has 
much  to  learn  and  to  teach  about  the 
facts  whose  bearings  we  are  called  to 
cstimiite,  when  we  compare  its  deduc¬ 
tions  with  what  we  take  to  be  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Revelation  —  we  wait  with 
Goethe  for  “  more  light.”  But  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  in  point  of  method 
and  statement  than  this  ethnological 
chapter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  thC  author 
gives  us,  with  great  brevity  and  clear¬ 
ness,  an  admirable  digest  of  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  time.  He  has  studied 
the  chief  and  most  recent  authorities, 
and  he  has  the  art  of  placing  before  his 
readers,  briefly  and  clearly,  and  not 
W’ithout  eloquence  where  needful,  the 
results  of  bis  studies  in  a  form  which  will 
convey  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  true 
order  and  relation  of  things  to  the  lea.st 
learned  of  them — which  we  imagine  is 
a  faculty  of  primal  importance  in  an 
author  who  aspires  to  write  a  history. 
Emerged  from  the  confusion  in  which, 
beyond  the  biief  outline  of  the  inspired 
record,  the  pre-Abrahamic  period  is 
buried,  our  author  addresses  himself 
fairly  to  his  task,  and  opens  the  tale  of 
the  history  of  the  world  with  a  sketch 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  as  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  e.ap- 
tivity.  His  reason  for  setting  the  life  of 
this  family  in  the  forefront  of  history, 
we  give  in  his  own  words,  as  they  lay 
bare,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  method  of 
the  book. 

“  The  precedence  given  to  Abraham's  call  has 
that  moral  significance  which  forms  the  true 
life  of  history.  It  is  the  next  event  after 
the  confusion  of  the  Babel  builders,  in  whic!t 
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the  direct  action  of  God’s  proridence  is  seen, 
and  tlie  nrst  step  in  that  course  of  moral  goT- 
ernment,  to  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  are  secondary.  Following 
the  same  order,  we  shall  take  up  the  history 
of  those  nations  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  main  current  of  the  story  of  the 
chosen  race.”  Vol.  L  pp.  58,  59. 

Hegel  h.'is  no  patience  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  race  before  the  state  gets 
fairly  organized,  and  political  commu¬ 
nities  ai)pear  upon  the  scene.  Von 
Bunsen  holds  that  history  tvas  born  that 
nigiit  when  Moses  led  forth  his  people 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  We  believe 
that  our  author  shows  a  truer  appre¬ 
ciation,  in  recognizing  in  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
herdsmen  on  the  wolds  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  })asturcs  of  the  Delta,  the  true  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  higher  life  and  progress 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  grand  truth, 
no  doubt,  in  Von  Bunsen’s  words.  The 
tale  of  human  experience  and  activity 
began  to  have  cohesion  and  continuity 
from,  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  Hebrew 
nationality.  We  can  see  from  this  far 
distance  how,  around  their  national  life, 
all  the  vital  activity  of  the  old  w'orld 
was  concentrated,  and  how  from  them 
came  forth  the  influence  which  has 
been  the  formative  principle  in  modern 
society.  Their  life,  from  the  separation 
of  Abraham,  as  a  man  taught  of  God 
the  lessons  of  righteous  living,  down  to 
the  establishment  of  their  synagogues 
in  every  great  city  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  be  the  foci  of  the  light  and 
living  power  of  the  Gospel,  is  the 
vertebral  column  of  history.  Not  with¬ 
out  profound  meaning  is  the  progress 
of  civilization  set  forth  in  Daniel  under 
the  form  of  a  human  image.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  that  image  is  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Church.  In  truth,  by  very 
much  the  completest  history  of  the  middle 
age  in  our  language  is  Milman’s  History 
of  the  L.atln  Church.  That  is  the  very 
centre  and  focus  of  all  the  great  move¬ 
ments  which  have  shaped  society.  He 
who  would  truly  understand  the  growth 
of  civilization  mn.st  follow  the  thread  of 
the  history  of  the  Church.  This  thread 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  takes  in  hand  at  once 
as  the  clue  to  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth ;  he  traces  briefly,  buf  with  suf¬ 
ficient  fulness  and  graphic  power,  the 
fortunes  of  the  chosen  race,  until  Egypt 


receives  them,  and  their  history  be¬ 
comes  interwoven,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  destinies  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  grandest  of  the  monarchies  of  the 
W’orld. 

Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesoprjtamia — 
the  real  focus  of  the  Assyrian  empire — 
are  the  three  main  factors  of  the  earlier 
civilization  of  our  race.  For  ages,  all 
its  vital  interest  is  centred  in  that  sonth- 
westeni  nook  of  Asia — for  Egypt  is 
Asiatic  rather  than  Afric.an  in ’every¬ 
thing  but  name — which  is  itself  the 
physical  centre  of  the  continental  mass 
of  the  old  world.  The  north-westcni 
corner  of  Europe  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
like  manner  the  centre  of  the  whole  ter¬ 
restrial  mass,  including  the  Americas. 
It  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of 
South-Western  Asia,  and,  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  new  world,  has  been  the 
head-uuarters  of  civilization.  Palestine 
is  the  nighland  country  of  that  region  ot 
the  East,  the  fit  mountain  home  of  a 
free  and  hardy  race,  flanked  by  vast 
plains,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  des¬ 
potisms,  on  cither  hand.  Looking  at 
the  physical  features  of  the  region,  we 
see  that  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  are  the  natural  home  of 
great  despotisms,  while  Palestine  is  as 
fitted  to  nourish  .adventurous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  peoples.  The  first  self-impelled 
movements  of  men  led  them  into  the 
vast  luxuriant  oozy  plains  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  where  n.ature  was  lavish,  where 
life  would  be  easy,  and  where  there  was 
room  for  the  congregation  of  great 
herds  of  men.  The  reason  which  led 
Lot  down  to  the  plain  of  Sodom  was  the 
reason  which  led  man  down  to  the 
plain  of  Shinar ;  a  speedy  relaxation  of 
the  moral  bands  of  social  and  political 
life  was  in  either  case  the  result.  Abra¬ 
ham,  apart  there,  on  the  wolds  of  He¬ 
bron,  with  the  rich  plain  on  either  hand 
full  of  wanton,  lustful  life,  is  a  prophetic 
picture.  It  is  the  position  which  his 
race  was  destined  to  occupy  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  citadel,  which  was  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  two  gre.at  empire.s,  and  which 
commanded  their  highways.  This  ten¬ 
dency  of  men  to  settle  in  the  great  river 
basins  was  natural  and  inevitable.  It 
needed  a  Divine  call  to  guide  Abraham 
to  the  comparative  barrenness,  or  at  any 
rate  the  modest  fertility,  of  a  mountain 
land.  Equally  natural  and  inevitable 
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was  the  rapid  progress  of  arts  and  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  one  hand,  and  political 
and  social  organization  of  a  low  type  on 
the  other.  The  causes  we  have  not 
space  to  analyze,  but  the  fact  is  clear — 
tnat  the  peoples  settled  in  the  lavish  al¬ 
luvial  plains  of  the  great  southern  rivers, 
sank  rapidly  into  mere  herds  of  helpless 
subjects  of  powerful  despotisms,  mighty 
for  a  time  m  arts,  industries,  and  war, 
and  in  all  that  makes  the  well-being  of 
man’s  animal  life;  but  destitute  of  that 
spirit  of  personal  freedom,  and  that 
power  of  self-government,  which  have 
marked  the  peoples  who  have  done  the 
greatly  notable  things  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Egypt  and'Assyria  offer  the 
two  most  conspicuous  instances  of  this 
which  the  old  world  affords,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  lie  fairly  within  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  their 
development  with  some  tolerable  clear¬ 
ness,  w'hile  the  early  history  of  India 
and  China  is  in  great  part  hidden  from 
us  still. 

To  Egypt  our  historian  awards  the 
palm  of  antiquity.  We  question  the 
dictum  ;  though  there  is  no  diflicnlty  in 
believing  that  the  peculiar  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Nile  vallev  secured  a  more 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  development  to 
the  civilization  which  was  borne  thither 
than  was  possible  in  the  larger,  freer, 
and  more  unsettled  re^on  of  Shinar. 
Tlie  best  Egyptologers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  great  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  political  state  of  Egypt 
until  the  Shepherd  invasion,  which, 
whatever  the  exact  date  may  be — and 
the  best  authorities  differ — must  be 
placed  some  way  on  in  the  second  mil¬ 
lennium  before  Christ,  and  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  foundation  of  the  State 
Favored  by  its  isolation,  the  simplicity 
and  constancy  of  its  physical  conditions, 
and  its  extreme  fertility,  society  in 
Egypt  would  make  early  and  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  there  can  b<s  little  doubt 
that  the  higher  forms  of  political  organ¬ 
ization  flrst  developed  themselves  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.*  Philip  Smith  allows  himself  more 
room  in  dealing  with  Egyptian  affairs 
than  he  can  allot  to  any  other  of  the 
elder  nations  of  antiquity.  His  chapters 
on  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  an  admirable 
digest  of  all  that  the  most  accurate  and 
recent  research  has  brought  to  light. 
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He  commences  bis  narrative  W'ith  a 
valuable  caution : 

“We  prefer  to  give  the  history  as  told  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  by  the  most  diligent 
modem  students  of  the  monuments,  leaving 
its  value  to  be  settled  by  criticism,  based  on 
more  extensive  knowledge  than  we  have  yet 
acquired.  The  statements  we  proceed  to 
make  must,  therefore,  be  understood,  not 
only  as  the  mere  results  of  inquiries  too 
elaborate  for  us  to  trouble  the  reader  with, 
but  as  results  that  only  express  a  certain 
state  of  opinion,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
placed  beyond  dispute." — Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

(7b  be  concluded.) 


BUckwood’i  Magtzlne. 

CONVERSATION; 

or, 

CONVERSATIONAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

CoNVERSATiox  has  been  said  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  arts — an  assertion  for  which 
Talleyrand  has  been  made  responsible. 
Remembering,  as  he  .did,  the  brilliant 
salons  of  France  in  earlier  days,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  bewail  the  degeneracy  of 
a  duller  generation.  The  sarcasm  may 
be  partly  true.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
how  common  it  is,  even  for  those  who 
have  little  of  the  great  Frenchman’s 
abilty,  to  extol  the  glories  of  the  days 
gone  by,  when,  intellectually  if  not  phys¬ 
ically,  there  were  giants  in  the  land. 

Undoubtedly  in  these  modern  days 
the  art  of  conversation  has  some  peculiar 
diflicultics.  We  are  all  too  busy,  one 
way  or  the  other — the  movement  of  life, 
whether  with  or  without  an  object,  is 
too  rapid — to  allow  us  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  talk  as  is  required  to  perfect  the 
accomplishment.  People  meet  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  dance,  to  flirt,  to  act  com¬ 
edies  or  dress  for  tableaux.,  to  play  cro¬ 
quet,  but  not  for  conversation.  Such 
talk  as  there  is  we  do  rapidly,  with  as 
little  expense  of  thought  or  of  words  as 
may  be.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  gen¬ 
erally  that  talk  is  an  effort,  which  a  busy 
person  cannot  be  expected  to  make  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  motive,  and  which  an 
idle  person  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
at  all.  Long  words  are  abbreviated,  ns 
too  troublesome  to  pronounce.  Short 
recognized  formulas,  and  handy  condens¬ 
ed  phrasdk,  are  made  to  serve,  with  very 
little  variation,  to  express  such  few  ideas 
as  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary 
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to  comraunic.ite ;  and  the  desired  piquan¬ 
cy  is  sought  in  fashionable  slang.  Then, 
again,  we  all  read  a  groat  deal  more  than 
our  forefathers  did,  and  therefore  seem 
to  have  less  need  of  talk  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  exercise.  We  pay  people  to  talk 
for  us,  in  fact,  just  as  the  Orientals  pre¬ 
fer  hiring  dancers  to  going  through  the 
exertion  themselves.  It  is  true  that  such 
trash  as  is  commonly  written  and  read 
is  a  very  poor  substitute  in  this  respect 
for  even  the  most  ordinary  conversation ; 
for  surely  no  real  talk  that  ever  was 
talked  can  come  up  to  the  inanity  of 
dialogue  and  sentiment  which  fill  the 
pages  of  throe-fourths  of  our  modern 
novels.  Still,  these  do  form  the  staple 
of  mental  entertainment  to  an  unfor¬ 
tunately  large  number  of  people;  and 
they  seem  quite  content  with  their  fare. 
To  be  sure,  the  talk  of  such  persons  can 
be  no  loss  to  society  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  it  may  be  better  that  they 
should  exercise  themselves  within  the 
pages  of  their  green  and  yellow  favorites 
than  inflict  their  tediousness  upon  others. 
The  purchase  of  a  worthless  volume  at 
a  railway  stall  may  be  very  far  from  help¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  purchaser, 
but  it  may  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  comfort  of  his  fellow-passengers. 

Some  transcendental  thinkers  have 
imagined  that  all  talk  is  at  best  a  weak¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  contempt  for  it  is 
well  known.  He  looks  upon  it  for  the 
most  part  as  ^‘sinful  waste ;  ”  but  such  an 
opinion  might  be  expected  from  the 
cynical  philosophy  which  holds  mankind 
to  bo  “mostly  fools.”  Others  besides 
him  have  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
speech  must  have  been  originally  invent¬ 
ed  to  express  our  wants,  and  even  the 
existence  of  a  want  of  any  kind  implies 
a  state  of  imperfection,  all  articulate  ut¬ 
terances  are  in  fact  nothing  better  than 
developments  of  the  natural  cry  of  an 
animal  for  food,  and  therefore  really 
connected  with  our  lower  being.  There 
is  a  pasaago  in  a  letter  of  Frederick 
liobertson's  (of  Brighton)  which  is  not 
without  some  truth  and  beauty,  as  in¬ 
deed  few  of  his  recorded  thoughts  are. 
He  suggests  that  the  most  perfect  com¬ 
munion  between  two  friends  may  be  when 
they  sit  silent  together,  and  “  hour  after 
hour  passes,  each  taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  which  he  desires  to  say  is  under¬ 
stood.”  He  goes  on  as  follows : 


“  If  we  had  perfect  fulness  of  all  things — 
the  entire  beatitude  of  being  without  a  want 
— should  we  not  lapse  into  the  silence  of 
heaven  itself?  All  the  utterances  of  man,  his 
music,  his  poetry,  are  but  the  results  of  a 
loneliness  which  coarser  and  blunter  spirits  had 
been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  enough  not 
to  feel,  and  which  compelled  them  to  articu¬ 
late  expressions,  in  moans  or  cries  of  happi¬ 
ness,  as  the  case  may  be."  * 

All  conversation,  according  to  this 
theory,  must  bo  between  dissatisfied  peo¬ 
ple,  just  as  it  has  been  said  that  all  the 

reat  w'orks  in  this  world  are  done  by 

iscontented  men.  If  none  of  us  want¬ 
ed  anything,  and  we  were  all  contented 
with  things  exactly  as  they  are,  we 
should  say  nothing  and  do  nothing.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  by  way  of  il¬ 
lustration,  that  Mr.  Robertson  was,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  is,  a  fluent  and  excellent 
talker,  and  that  both  might  claim  a  fiiir 
share  of  that  grand  discontent  which  is 
said  to  be  the  heritage  of  genius. 

The  Orientals  retain  something  of  this 
idea,  that  all  talk  for  mere  talking’s  sake 
is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  old  Persian  rule  was,  that  every  man 
should  sit  silent  until  he  had  something 
to  say  that  was  worth  hearing.  The 
soci.al  code  in  English  or  F* nench  society 
would  enjoin  almost  the  very  opposite — 
that  it  would  be  better  to  say  almost 
anything  than  not  to  talk  at  all.  The 
most  desperate  plunge  into  nonsense, 
boldly  made,  is  welcomed  if  it  does  but 
break  one  of  those  embarrassing  pauses 
which  we  abhor  as  nature  is  said  to  do 
a  vacuum.  A  silent  member  has  his 
value  in  the  House  of  Common.s,  but  he 
is  at  a  discount  in  any  other  society ;  ho 
seems  hardly  to  come  up  to  the  old  Ho¬ 
meric  definition  of  his  kind — to  belong 
to  the  race  of  “  articulate-speaking  men.” 
It  may  be  that  this  demand  for  talk  at 
all  hazards  has  helped  to  demoralize 
conversation ;  that  the  finer  quality  is  no 
longer  encouraged  or  appreciated,  and 
therefore  seldom  produced ;  just  as  in  the 
parallel  case,  the  overwhelming  influx 
of  printed  trash  has  made  the  cultivation 
of  a  true  literary  taste  hopeless  in  the 
mmority  of  readers. 

It  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
after  all,  the  vaunted  excellence  of  the 
conversation  of  older  days  has  been  oon- 
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Biderably  overrated.  It  has  been  asserted 
of  our  modero  parliamentary  eloquence 
that  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  great 
powers  of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  We liavc 
no  Hansard  of  those  days  to  refer  to; 
but  we  know  enough  to  feel  sure  that 
the  popular  reports  of  such  things  are 
never  to  be  much  depended  upon.  If 
Dr.  Johnson  could  be  accommodated 
under  the  gallery  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  on  the  night  of  some  great 
debate,  he  might  have  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  degeneracy  of  real  elo¬ 
quence  amongst  our  legislators,  though 
he  roi^ht  miss  some  of  the  stately  periods 
in  which  he  thought  proper  to  dress  the 
speeches  of  his  own  younger  days.  So, 
also,  we  may  venture  to  demur,  on  some 
points,  to  the  eulogies  which  have  been 
passed  upon  the  talk  which  prevailed  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  our  great-grand¬ 
mothers.  If  it  was  high  art,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  highest ;  for  the  art  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  patent — 
anything  less  like  nature  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive.  Elaborate  and  fulsome 
compliment,  childish  badinage,  double 
entendre^  and  profanity,  made  op  a  great 
part  of  it.  Impromptus  which  had  been 
carefully  studied,  remarks  which  passed 
for  nalvet4f  but  which  were  really  con¬ 
summate  artifice,  clever  blasphemy,  and 
the  grossest  thoughts  veiled  in  the  po¬ 
litest  clothing — this  is  what  we  find  the 
tone  of  good  society  a  hundred  years 
ago,  wb.at  we  are  told  we  are  to  regret, 
and  what,  in  those  of  its  features  which 
are  most  easily  copied,  it  is  said  that  in 
some  circles  there  is  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
produce. 

Such  conversation  as  was  not  indebted 
for  its  piquancy  to  some  of  the  ingredients 
above  named,  and  which  affected  a  higher 
intellectual  range,  must  sometimes  have 
been  boring  both  to  talkers  and  to  listen¬ 
ers.  It  would  certainly  be  so  now,  if  we 
gather  a  fair  idea  of  it  from  such  notices 
as  survive.  People  made  believe  to  enjoy 
it,  no  doubt,  as  they  do  with  many  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  must 
sometimes  have  had  to  **make  believe 
very  hard.”  When  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  first  met  with  the  man  who, 
as  they  were  both  aware,  was  meant  to 
be  her  future  husband,  they  talked  to¬ 
gether,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  about 
“  the  Roman  heroes.”  Mr.  Montagu 
mentioned  some  classical  author,  and  she 


regretted  that  she  had  never  read  his 
works.  The  conversation  of  modern 
fashionable  lovers  W'ould  probably  not 
make  a  very  lively  or  instructive  chron¬ 
icle  ;  but  at  least  it  can  hardly  be  less 
natural  than  this.  So  in  the  days  of  that 
world-renowned  circle  ofPrecieuscs,  who 
met  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillct,  and 
who  have  the  credit  of  having  reformed 
and  polished  the  French  language  itself, 
we  are  told  that  they  talked  classics, 
discussed  the  private  life  of  the  Romans, 
and  composed  and  read  aloud  for  each 
other’s  edification  sonnets  and  e))igrams. 
At  those  Saturdays  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi,  where  so  much  of  what  held 
itself  to  be  the  w'it  and  intellect  of  the 
day  met  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
clever  talk  could  be,  the  notion  was  much 
the  same.  Does  one  w’onder  that  after 
such  an  evening  a  French  wit  of  the  day 
seized  his  companion’s  arm  as  they  with¬ 
drew’,  and  said,  “  For  heaven’s  sake,  my 
friend,  come  and  let  us  talk  a  little  bad 
grammar!”  or  that  Talleyrand,  fresh 
from  the  Bureaux  (Tesprit  (as  they  w’ere 
called)  of  a  later  generation,  in  spite  of 
his  admiration  for  his  fair  country¬ 
women’s  fine  talk,  should  have  said  that 
“he  found  nonsense  singularly  refrei^h- 
ing”?  Wo  are  told  of  due  of  the  Scuderi 
evenings  in  particular,  which  ivas  styled 
“La  Joumee  des Madrigaux,”  when  the 
hostess  and  all  her  party  set  to  work  to 
compose  vei’ses — which  of  course  were 
to  be  full  of  point  and  liveliness,  and 
which  were  the  subject  of  mutual  praise 
and  admiration.  The  spirit  of  the  hour 
extended  itself  even  to  the  kitchen,  'and 
squires  of  the  chamber,  footmen,  and 
ladies’  maids  caught  the  poetic  fury, 
and  disported  themselves  w’ith  this  liter¬ 
ary  “  High  Life  below  Stairs.”  Collec¬ 
tors  of  literary  curiosities  have  reason 
to  regret  that  no  copies  of  this  genuine 
domestic  poetry  have  been  preserved. 
But  such  performances  as  these  are  not 
conversation  in  any  sense ;  rather,  they 
show  that  in  the  case  of  those  W’ho  have 
recourse  to  them,  either  the  powers  or 
the  charms  of  conversation  are  insuffi¬ 
cient.  M'ldern  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  made  even  in  English 
society.  The  Della  Crusca  Academy  and 
the  Blue  Stocking  Club  are  well  kiiow’n, 
and  had  their  day  of  popularity,  though 
we  remember  them  now  only  to  laugh 
at  their  pretensions.  If  we  may  estimate 
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the  quality  of  their  talk  by  the  samples 
of  their  written  compositions  which  have 
survived,  it  must  have  been  poor  enough. 
The  tales  and  poetry  of  the  “  Florence 
Miscellany,”  for  instance,  which  the  ama¬ 
teur  authors  mutually  praised  and  ad¬ 
mired,  would  hardly  be  admitted  now 
into  the  pages  of  a  school  magazine.  The 
same  kind  of  thing  has  been  revived 
continually  from  lime  to.time,  and  goes 
on  still  under  various  designations.  It 
befell  the  present  writer,  on  one  occasion, 
to  be  introduced  in  the  character  of  a 
visitor  to  one  of  the  evening  meetings 
of  a  very  exclusive  and  mysterious  body, 
whom  (not  to  l>e  too  personal)  may  here 
be  called  the  Literary  Rosicrucians.  A 
subject  was  given  out  some  fortnight 
beforehand  for  treatment:  and  on  this 
theme  every  member,  lady  or  gentleman 
— happily  the  tax  was  not  exacted  from 
visitors — was  expected  to  contribute 
either  a  short  tale,  a  poem,  or  an  original 
sketch  in  pencil  or  colors.  The  latter 
productions  were  laid  on  the  tables  at 
the  monthly  soiree  of  the  club,  and 
examined,  with  a  criticism  more  or  less 
friendly,  by  the  assembled  members. 
The  ailists  were  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
known,  and  so  ^  had  the  advantage  of 
listening,  if  they  pleased,  under  this  con¬ 
ventional  incognito,  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  literary  contributions  (also 
anonymous)  were  collected  in  some  way 
by  the  secretary  of  the  evening,  and  by 
him  read  aloud  in  succession.  This  w’as 
the  trying  scene  in  the  evening’s  perform¬ 
ances.  Some,  of  course,  were  intended 
to  be  grave,  and  some  to  be  humorous ; 
but  it  was  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
at  least  until  the  reader  (a  bad  one  ot 
course)  came  to  an  end,  which  was  which. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  production  which  was 
most  clearly  meant  to  be  facetious  was 
exactly  that  at  which  it  was  impossible 
to  laugh,  while  the  pathetic  pieces  were 
those  during  which  it  was  most  diflScult 
to  maintain  one’s  gravity.  A  mere  out¬ 
sider  had  naturally  that  kind  of  excuse 
for  preserving  an  impassive  demeanor 
throughout,  which  was  pleaded  by  the 
solitary  hearer  who  remained  unmoved 
during  a  sermon  which  threw  all  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  into  tears— that  he 
“  belonged  to  another  parish.”  But  for 
one  of  the  sacred  band,  who  felt  that  he 
might  bo  sitting  next  to  the  author  of 
the  hour,  and  yet  was  unable  either  to 


laugh  or  cry  in  the  proper  places — or  for 
the  authors  themselves — the  situation 
did  not  appear  a  pleasant  one.  If  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Scud6ri  or  Mrs.  Montagu’s 
evenings  were  at  all  like  this,  we  need 
hardly  regret  that  we  did  not  live  in 
that  Arcadia.  The  thing  ended  with  a 
supper,  which  w'as  decidedly  more  artistic 
than  any  other  part  of  the  enterwinnient 
(the  kitchen,  fortunately,  not  having 
caught  the  literary  infection  in  this  case), 
and  which  a|)peared  to  bring  great  re¬ 
lief  and  refreshment  to  many  of  the 
initiated,  as  well  as  to  the  profane  guest 
who  had  been  for  once  admitted  to  their 
mysteries. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
conversation  of  men  of  acknowledged 
literary  powers.  Authors  are  accused 
of  proving,  in  ordinary  society,  either 
positively  dull,  or  unworthily  frivolous. 
Probably  instances  enough  might  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  accu¬ 
sation.  The  faculty  of  expressing  ideas 
clearly  and  pleasantly  upon  paper,  when 
the  writer  can  take  his  own  time  for 
thought  and  correction,  is  not  always 
found  in  conjunction  with  that  snap-shot 
readiness  which  hits  its  mark  instinctively, 
and  with  fair  accuracy,  at  the  moment. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  an  author 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  that 

“  He  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll” 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider 
from  what  quarters  the  charge  comes. 
In  answer  to  the  cynical  proverb  that  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
it  was  observed  with  much  fairness  that 
the  fault  might  quite  as  likely  be  the 
valet’s  as  the  hero’s.  So,  before  we  set 
down  genius  as  a  dull  companion,  we 
must  consider  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  it  in  that  character.  The 
child  who  is  shown  the  Queen  will  be 
terribly  disappointed  to  see  a  lady  plainly 
dressed  in  black ;  the  young  imagination 
misses  the  crown,the  orb,  and  the  sceptre. 
There  are  unreasonable  people,  no  doubt, 
who  expect  to  have  an  author  always 
put  on  his  war-paint,  and  talk  in  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  were :  as  Mrs.  Siddons  terrified 
the  footboy  by  asking  in  her  deepest 
tragedy  tones  for  “  beer.”  Ixird  Macaulay 
jirobably  never  delivered  orally  a  sup¬ 
plementary  chapter  of  the  History  of 
England  ntler  dinner,  and  would  have 
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been  extremely  tiresome  if  be  had.  Mr. 
Dickens  would  most  likely  object  to 
doing  a  little  Pkkwiok  in  a  conTersational 
form.  Many  writers  who  contribute,  in 
their  proper  place,  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  public,  might  very  frurly  shrink, 
out  of  natural  dignity  and  delicacy,  from 
anything  like  showing  off  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society.  The  conversation 
of  clever  people,  whether  their  powers 
have  ever  been  tested  in  print  or  not,  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  interesting  to 
clever  people;  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  they  should  be  appreciated  by  stupid 
ones.  One  may  have  heard  the  sneer 
that  they  keep  their  good  things  for 
their  books.  In  a  very  limited  sense, 
and  by  no  means  the  sense  intended,  this 
ma^  true.  Most  literary  performances 
which  are  worth  anything  are  the  result 
of  considerably  more  thought  and  pains, 
and  go  through  a  longer  process  ol 
mental  correction  and  revision,  than  care¬ 
less  readers  are  inclined  to  believe.  The 
two  hundred  lines  an  hour  which  Lucilius 
wrote  standing  on  one  foot  were,  in  all 
probability,  what  might  be  expected — 
very  lame  affairs.  Much  whicn  passes 
for  rather  brilliant  conversation  when 
we  hear  it,  or  take  part  in  it,  might  have 
a  very  different  effect  if  we  have  to  read 
a  proof-sheet  of  it.  It  is  extremely  prob¬ 
able  that  an  author's  best  things  wiU  be 
found  in  his  book  rather  than  in  his 
conversation.  Miss  Austen  in  past  days, 
Mr.  Lever  and  Mr.  Trollope  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  contrive  to  make  their  characters 
talk  very  cleverly  indeed.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  they  bad  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  sit  down  and  take  notes 
of  what  their  clever  friends  said  iu 
actual  life? 

Books  have  been  written  on  what 
their  writers  are  pleased  to  call  ^  The 
Art  of  Conversation.”  But  whether  it 
is  an  art  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  rules,  or  attainable  by  any 
discipline  of  teaming,  is  much  more 
than  doubtful.  In  the  same  way  there 
was  supposed  to  be  an  art  of  poetry ; 
the  aspirant  was  to  be  fitted  out  with  a 
dictionary  of  sraonymes,  and  another 
of  rhymes,  and,  b^  their  help,  was  to 
turn  out  unexceptionable  verse.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  has  before  now  been 
printed  as  poetry,  thw  oreed  must  have 
found  its  prosel^es.  But  the  instances 
are  probably  rare  in  which  talk  has 


formed  any  subject  of  study,  whether 
such  an  addition  to  our  social  education 
would  be  an  improvement  or  not.  Some 
of  the  best  talkers,  according  to  their 
lights,  will  be  found  among  the  unedu¬ 
cated  classes,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  draw  them  out.  The  power 
of  telling  a  story  well,  with  all  due 
embellishment  of  tone  and  gesture — in¬ 
cluding  such  a  disguise  of  the  plain, 
rosaic  truth  *a.s  all  good  story-tellers 
ave  a  license  for — bmngs  to  some  of 
this  class  in  perfection.  Shrewd  remarks 
upon  things  and  persons,  founded  very 
often  upon  a  nice  discrimination  of  char¬ 
acter;  satire,  keen  if  not  refined  ;  often 
very  delicate  flattery  (if  flattery  be  not 
too  harsh  a  word  for  what  is  much  more 
like  real  good-breeding  than  the  smiling 
insincerities  of  higher  life)  ;  and  never, 
under  any  cinmnistances,  those  covert 
sneers  under  the  mask  of  politeness,  of 
all  social  impertinences  the  most  insuffer¬ 
able,  which  pass  too  often  unrebuked, 
because  to  resent  them  involves  almost 
an  equal  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
which  are  the  exclusive  accomplishments 
of  the  gentler  sex.  If  some  of  the  poor 
had  only  their  Boswells,  what  amusing 
volumes  might  take  the  place  of  some  of 
our  tedious  modem  biographies!  But 
these  good  talkers  in  humble  life  are  fast 
dying  out.  They  exist  chiefly  among 
the  generation  who  knew  not  Her  Maj- 
estyA  School  Inspectors — who  read  the 
book  of  life  much  more  readily  than 
their  primers,  and  understood  the  world 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  experience 
none  the  worse  because  they  never  knew 
w’hich  hemisphere  they  lived  in.  Learn¬ 
ing  may  have  done  much  for  the  village 
oung  ladies  who  pass  in  Standard  VI., 
ut  at  least  it  has  not  made  them  pleas¬ 
anter  to  talk  to  than  their  grandmothers. 
PosMbly  their  little  knowledge  embar¬ 
rasses  them.  They  are  conscious  that 
their  natural  talk  will  hardly  bear  strict 
grammatical  analysis,  and  they  despair, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  reaching  the  ex¬ 
alted  style  of  dialogue  which  they  find 
in  the  ]>ages  of  their  favorite  penny  nov¬ 
elist.  The  consequence  is  an  awkward 
affectation,  which  is  anything  but  an 
improvement  on  the  rough  and  ready 
converse  of  the  more  illiterate  poor. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  tne  quaint  protest  of  a 
pleasant  writer  who  has  little  sympathy 
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with  modem  cultivation — “  If  we  had  as 
man^  readers  as  we  have  books,  what  a 
precious  dull  lot  we  should  be !  ” 

There  .ire  one  or  two  popular  fallacies 
on  the  subject  of  conversation  which, 
perhaps,  help  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  it  need  be.  One  of  these  is  the 
outcry  against  “  talking  shop.”  Of 
course,  for  any  two  or  three  individuals 
in  the  comptiny  to  insist  on  making  the 
staple  of  the  conversation  something 
which  can  only  interest  themselves  per¬ 
sonally,  and  on  which  others  are  neces¬ 
sarily  either  uninformed  or  indifferent, 
is  simple  rudeness  and  ill-breeding.  And 
although  the  name  given  to  it  assumes 
this  to  be  a  kind  of  bourgeois  offence  in 
its  origin,  it  is  at  least  as  common  in 
what  affects  to  bo  very  good  society 
indeed.  The  fashionable  “shop”  with 
which  some  people  will  persist  in  boring 
their  neighbors,  sometimes  with  a  pre¬ 
meditated  malice,  because  they  know 
that  they  are  speaking  in  a  sort  of  un¬ 
known  tongue  to  those  whose  habits  and 
interests  are  quite  of  a  different  kind,  is 
a  much  graver  social  offence  than  any 
commercial  or  professional  discussion 
could  be.  It  is  good,  no  doubt,  for  all 
of  us,  in  the  society  of  others,  to  throw 
off  for  a  while  the  trammels  of  our  work¬ 
ing-hours.  We  should  meet,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  common  ground,  and  try  to 
recognize  a  common  interest.  The  more 
conKned  and  individual  our  own  sphere 
of  action  is,  the  more  wholesome  it  is  for 
ourselves,  and  the  more  agreeable  for 
others,  that  w’e  should  at  such  times  step 
out  of  its  contracted  circle  into  a  freer 
atmosphere.  The  business  man  is  not  to 
take  his  business  out  to  dinner  with  him, 
nor  the  physician  his  patients,  nor  the 
parson  his  parish,  nor  the  officer  his  reg¬ 
iment,  nor  the  lawyer  his  biiefs.  But 
this  rule  has  its  limits.  Of  all  vices 
which  infest  conversation,  none  is  more 
fatal  than  talking  of  what  we  do  not 
understand.  Now  underatanding,  in' 
every  one’s  case,  is  limited;  whereas 
modern  society  very  much  affects  univer¬ 
sal  know’ledge.  Tlie  result  is  that  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  nonsense  which 
Talleyrand  enjoyed — the  nonsense  which 
passes  for  sense,  'fhe  talkers  rash  in 
with  their  opinions,  positive  and  emphat¬ 
ic,  upon  subjects  of  the  day  which  wiser 
men  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  find  the 
New  Series — Vol.  VII.,  No  2. 


true  bearings  of.  Many  men  who  would 
bo  worth  listening  to  on  some  special* 
subject,  with  whiem  circumstances  have 
made  them  well  acquainted,  insist  on 
enlightening  you  on  some  point  about 
which  they  know  simply  nothing.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  that  he  never  failed  to 
get  amusement  and  inform.*ition  of  some 
kind  from  every  ]>erson  with  whom  he 
was  accidentally  thrown  into  company. 
He  talked  to  them  about  their  special 
business  and  occupation;  here  at  least 
they  were  on  their  oivn  ground,  and  had 
something  to  say  which  might  be  worth 
hearing.  Locke  had,  long  before,  at- 
tiibuted  much  of  his  own  extensive  in¬ 
formation  to  a  habit  of  the  same  kind ; 
he  had  made  it  a  rule,  he  said,  through¬ 
out  his  life,  to  talk  to  all  sorts  of  people 
on  the  subjects  with  which  their  own 
business  or  pursuits  had  made  them  most 
familiar.  Very  oilen,  in  what  clmms  to 
be  refined  society,  this  dread  of  seeming 
to  “talk  shop”  is  carried  loan  extreme, 
and  it  is  thought  bad  taste  to  t.alk  of  the 
things  which  every  one  knows  the  8pe.ak- 
er  must  understand.  It  is  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  which  sometimes  leads  a  paintr 
er  to  pride  himself  especially,  not  on  his 
acknowledged  powers* in  his  own  line, 
but  upon  some  trick  of  indifferent  rhym¬ 
ing;  which  makes  the  baiTister  affect 
the  sportsman,  and  the  scientific  man  the 
fldneur  of  fashionable  life.  We  might 
listen  with  pleasure  to  an  Indian  officer’s 
anecdotes  of  the  Delhi  campaign,  though 
the  political  opinions  which  he  melts 
down  for  us  from  his  yesterday’s 
“Times”  or  “Standard”  are  wearisctine 
in  tlie  extreme.  Even  the  Rector’s  views 
on  the  agricultural  labor  question  will 
commonly  be  better  worth  listening  to 
than  his  criticisms  on  the  pictures  in  the 
last  Exhibition.  If  he  is  but  gifted  with 
common  observation,  he  ought  to  have 
something  original  to  tell  us  about  a 
class  whom  he  has  special  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with ;  while  his 
iudgment  in  the  fine  arts  is  only  endur- 
.able  when  we  are  sure  it  is  secondhand. 
A  courteous  and  sensible  host,  who 
wishes  to  have  all  his  guests  show  them¬ 
selves  at  their  best,  never  fails  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  take  advantage  of  their  special¬ 
ities.  lie  does  not  allow  them  to  floun¬ 
der  long  in  the  stream  of  general  talk, 
in  which  that  which  is  really  in  them 
may  never  find  an  utterance;  but  be 
11 
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draws  them  out  upon  some  point  on 
which  he  knows  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  the  courtesy  finds  its  own  re¬ 
ward  in  the  transformation  of  a  dull  and 
silent  guest  into  a  pleased  and  animated 
talker.  To  do  this  well,  the  master  ot 
the  house  should  be  himself,  as  they  say 
the  complete  barrister  should  be,  well 
armed  at  all  points  of  knowledge :  or  it 
may  chance  that  he  comes  to  some  griei 
himself  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  lead 
the  conversation.  And  since  we  cannot 
always  expect  to  find  in  the  host  of  the 
day  these  great  qualifications — it  w’ould 
be  hard  indeed  for  society  if  none  but 
modem  Crichtons  were  allowed  to  enter¬ 
tain — it  might  be  well  if  the  company 
were  permitted  to  elect  a  lea<ler  of 
conversation,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ancients,  at  their  s^posia,  elected  an 
arbiter  bibendi.  As  some  struggling 
aspirants,  who  hang  on  with  difiiculty  to 
the  outskirts  of  high  life,  submit  the  list 
of  their  guests  to  some  fashionable  friend 
for  revision,  or  even  leave  the  invitations 
altoMther  to  such  more  experienced 
hands;  so  those  who  are  conscious  that 
they  are  more  hospitable  than  brilliant 
might  depute  some  accomplished  friend 
to  direct  “the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul,”  content  themselves  to  be 
responsible  for  the  more  material  enter¬ 
tainment.  Awkward  blunders  result 
sometimes  from  the  laudable  attempt 
of  the  master  of  the  house  to  talk  all 
things  to  all  men.  An  Oxford  tutor,  a 
very  sellable  man,  once  invited  a  party 
of  undergraduates — good  fellows  enough, 
but  not  the  reading  set  in  the  college. 
With  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  suit  his 
talk  to  his  guests,  he  took  up  the  papers 
of  the  day  and  looked  at  the  names  and 
position  of  the  favorites  for  the  Derby, 
to  be  run  next  day.  Among  them  was 
one  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  “Ugly 
Buck  ”  —  why  so  called  is  best  known 
to  his  breeder  and  owner.  The  tutor 
had  just  been  reading  Hans  Andersen’s 
charming  fable  of  the  Ugly^  Duck,  which 
was  much  more  in  the  hue  of  his  own 
taste  than  race-horses.  To  break  a 
pause  rather  longer  than  usual,  he  turned 
to  a  “  horsy  ’’-looking  youngster  who  sat 
next  him,  and  bringing  to  bear,  as  he 
thought,  his  innocent  “cram”  of  the 
morning,  asked  him,  in  the  oflT-hand  tone 
of  one  to  whom  such  speculations  were 
familiar,  what  he  thought  of  the  chances 
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of  Ugly  Duck  for  the  Derby  ?  The  boys 
had  too  much  respect  for  him  to  laugh 
—  much;  but  he  felt  ever  afterw'ard 
that  it  had  been  safer  for  him  to  have 
started  the  most  abstract  literary  .dis¬ 
cussion,  or  even  confined  himself  to  the 
familiar  ground  of  plucks  and  passes,  at 
all  risks  of  his  talk  being  considered 
“  shoppy.” 

Another  protest  has  been  raised, 
chiefly  by  transccndentalists,  against 
the  teller  of  good  stories  as  one  of  the 
natural  pests  of  conversation.  De 
Quincey,  among  others,  has  hurled  his 
anathema  against  him.  But  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  like  many  other  clever  men, 
was  fond  of  hearing  his  own  voice ;  it 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  no  doubt,  to 
find  the  attention  of  the  circle,  who  ought 
to  have  been  listening  to  some  of  his 
finer  fancies,  drawn  ott‘  by  a  common¬ 
place  anecdote.  But  the  objection  is 
too  widely  taken.  It  is  not  the  n^n 
who  tells  a  good  story  well,  but  he  who 
inflicts  on  us  one  which  is  tedious  and 
pointless,  or,  still  worse,  who  tells  a  good 
story  badly,  who  is  the  unpardonable 
oflfender.  Really  good  story-tellers  are 
’few.  But,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  they  are  very  valuable  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  social  circle,  and  are 
listened  to  with  perhaps  even  too  flatter¬ 
ing  attention.  The  clever  raconteur  is  as 
popular  a  character  now  as  in  the  days 
when  he  was  the  oral  novelist  of  the 
non-reading  audience.  Only  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  excellence  in  the  art  have 
changed;  for  us  moderns  he  must  bo 
brief,  pithy,  epigrammatic;  whereas  for 
those  old  winter  evenings,  when  lights 
and  books  were  scarce,  and  readers 
scarcer,  he  could  hardly  be  too  elaborate 
and  descriptive.  The  drawback  natural¬ 
ly  is  that  they  are  apt  to  repeat  them¬ 
selves  to  the  same  audience.  A  good 
story  is  a  good  thing  if  you  have  never 
heard  it  before.  Some  will  bear  being 
told  twice  very  fairly ;  but  a  third  and 
fourth  repetition  is  too  much.  There  is 
no  reason,  of  course,  why  a  roan  should 
not  tell  the  same  half-a-dozen  times  over 
in  difiTerent  companies;  but  in  very  few 
c.ases  is  the  narrator’s  memory  accurate 
enough  to  remember  every  individual 
who  was  present  at  the  last  telling. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  if  all  who 
are  really  good  story-tellers  could  endorse 
some  mental  memoranda  upon  each,  as 
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preachers  arc  understood  to  do  upon 
their  sermons,  to  record  when  and  in 
whose  presence  it  was  last  delivered. 
The  w'ant  of  some  such  safeguard  is  the 
real  explanation  of  the  reproaches  which 
have  fallen  upon  story-tellers  in  general 
of  being  social  bores.  The  great  art 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  conceal  the 
art,  and  to  let  the  story  come  in  natu¬ 
rally  as  an  illustration  of  some  particular 
point  in  the  conversation.  And  perhaps 
the  worst  use  to  ‘which  a  story  can  be 
put  is  to  bring  it  out  to  “  cap,  ”  as  it 
were,  another  w'hich  has  just  been  told. 
If  the  first  was  anything  of  a  good  one, 
the  second  will  be  apt  to  fall  fiat:  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  capability  of  being  amused, 
in  the  case  of  grown-up  and  grave  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  will  commonly  be  found 
very  limited  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  first  story  was  poor,  and  the  second 
is  evidently  brought  out  to  beat  it,  the 
teller  is  convicted  of  what  is  admitted 
to  be  bad  taste  in  any  company  above 
that  of  the  tap  rootn  —  of  purposely  dis- 
)>laying  his  own  abilities  in  the  way  of 
triumph  over  others. 

Our  g.ay  neighbors  the  French  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  far  more 
ready  than  ourselves  in  at  least  the 
lighter  artillery  of  talk.  Yet,  if  we 
may  trust  a  keen  observer  among  them¬ 
selves,  French  society  is  getting  too 
hazy  to  do  its  ow'n  talking.  Alplionse 
Karr  has  laid  the  scene  of  the  following 
amusing  jeu  d'esprit  in  Brussels,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  satire  is  aimed  at 
the  Paris  drawing-rooms.  It  is  a  bur¬ 
lesque  advertisement,  the  authorship  of 
which  he  attributes  to  one  of  his  literary 
friends: 

“  A  gentleman  who  is  at  present  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  whose  name  is  Baron  Frederick 

d’A - ,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  public 

tliat,  being  endowed  with  very  distinguished 
conversational  talents,  reenforced  by  a  course 
of  solid  study  (a  practice  becoming  more  and 
more  rare),  and  having  gathered  in  his  various 
travels  a  fund  of  instructive  and  interesting 
observations,  he  now  places  Ids  time  at  the 
disposal  of  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
receive  at  their  own  houses,  as  wcH  as  of 
such  persons  as  are  tired  of  finding  no  one 
pleasant  to  converse  with. 

“  Baron  F.  d'A. -  undertakes  conver¬ 

sation  both  abroad  and  at  home.  His  apart¬ 
ments,  open  to  subscribers  twice  a  day,  are 
the  rendezvous  of  a  select  circle  (twenty-five 
francs  per  month).  Three  hours  of  each 


morning  are  devoted  to  a  catiserie,  instructive, 
but  at  the  same  time  a^eeable.  Novels,  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  subjects,  observations  on 
the  manners  of  the  day  in  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  is  a  piquancy  which  has  no  bit¬ 
terness,  with  polished  discussions  on  various 
subjects,  politics  being  rigidly  excluded,  form 
the  staple  of  entertainment  for  the  evenings. 

“  His  terms  for  conversation  parties  at  the 
houses  of  his  patrons  are  at  the  rate  of  ten 
francs  the  hour.  The  Baron  cannot  accept 
more  than  three  invitations  to  dinner  in  the 
week,  at  twenty  francs.  (This  does  not 
include  the  evening  party.)  The  spirit  and 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation  is  graduated 
according  to  the  hberality  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  (Puns  and  witticisms  are  the  subject 
of  special  arrangements.) 

‘‘  B.'iron  F.  fi’A -  undertakes  to  supply 

professional  talkers,  in  correct  costume,  to  keep 
up  and  vary  the  conversation,  in  cases  where 
lus  employers  do  not  choose  themselves  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  replies,  observations,  or 
rejoinders.  In  the  same  way  he  can  ofier 
them  as  friends  to  strangers  or  to  individuals 
who  are  but  little  known  in  society.”  * 

The  professional  diner-ont  has  be¬ 
come  a  rarer  character  in  England  since 
dinners  have  been  put  off  to  such  a  very 
late  hour  that  there  is  really  little  time 
for  conversation  at  all,  and  the  talk,  such 
as  it  is,  is  confined  to  a  few  remarks 
made  to  the  neighbors  next  to  whom 
chance  or  the  providence  of  the  hostess 
may  h.ave  placed  you.  We  have  almost 
to  need  the  caution  which  the  lamented 
Miss  Jenkins  of  Cranford  so  earnestly 
impressed  upon  her  young  friend  at  a 
morning  call — never  to  start  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  sufficient  interest  to  risk  its 
over-lasting  the  ten  minutes. 

No  wonder  that,  as  a  rule,  women  are 
the  best  talkers.  There  is  no  need  to 
account  for  the  fact  by  the  uncourteous 
explanation  that  they  have  most  of  the 
small  change,  while  men  hold  the  weight¬ 
ier  and  more  valuable  coinage.  'Fhe 
truth  is,  we  can  most  of  us  talk,  if  we 
are  pleased  ourselves,  and  sure  of  a 
pleased  and  sympathizing  audience. 
Now  of  this  a  woman  is.  always  sure, 
more  or  less:  if  she  be  a  beautiful 
woman,  only  too  sure ;  and  hence  arises 
a  great  deal  of  that  silliness  in  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  so  commonly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  fair  speakers,  but  of  which 
the  fault,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  rests 
with  the  listener.  If  you  will  have  a 
woman  open  her  lips  at  all  hazards,  you 

*  “  Les  Gufipcs,”  iv.  p.  41. 
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have  no  right  to  complain  if  that  which 
they  pour  out  is  what  Solomon  expected; 
it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  a  succession 
of  wise  parables  or  sparkling  epigrams. 
But  the  commonest  chivalry  and  cour¬ 
tesy  make  men  listen  patiently,  if  not 
deferentially,  to  anything  which  a  woman 
is  pleased  to  say ;  and  if  she  be  person¬ 
ally  attractive,  this  endurance  is  almost 
limitless.  It  is  not  only  that  the  listener 
finds 

“  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books 

but  the  veriest  nonsense,  interpreted 
by  the  light  of  those  looks,  passes 
for  wisdom.  As  was  said  in  a  different 
sense  of  Jeremy  Taylor — “  From  her 
lips  all  truth  comes  mended  ;  ”  which  is 
very  well,  so  far ;  but  not  so  well,  when 
what  is  very  far  from  truth  comes  in 
such  pretty  disguise  that  it  is  admired 
and  welcomed.  Poor  Madame  de  Stael, 
famous  as  she  was  for  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  found  to  her  mortification 
that  this  ceased  in  great  measure  to  at¬ 
tract  when  the  supplementary  charms  of 
youth  had  deserted  her ;  men  failed,  she 
siud,  to  recognise  in  the  woman  of  fifty 
the  wit  which  they  had  so  admired 
in  her  at  twenty-five.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  discovery, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  the  confession. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  readiness  of  women  in  conversation 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  men.  The 
renowned  Mrs.  Poyser,  speaking  as  the 
advocate  of  her  sex  as  against  those 
“poor  tongue-tied  creatures”  the  men, 
thanks  Providence  that  “  when  she  has 
anything  to  say  she  can  mostly  find 
words  to  say  it  in.”  But  in  this  she 
surely  does  the  ladies  less  than  common 
pustice.  So  much  as  this  might  bo  said 
in  behalf  of  a  fair  proportion  of  those 
whom  she  regards  as  the  more  helpless 
half  of  society.  It  is  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say  that  women  show  their 
immense  superiority  in  saying  it.  They 
can  create  conversation,  which  is  the 
great  social  difficulty.  Give  a  man  a 
subject  that  he  knows  anything  about, 
and  unless  he  be  really  a  fool  pr  mor¬ 
bidly  reticent,  he  can  talk  about  it  so  as 
to  make  himself  fairly  intelligible,  and 
perhaps  interesting,  to  those  for  whom 
the  subject  has  any  interest.  Those  who 
are  prophets  of  very  stammering  Ups 
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indeed,  in  the  general  course  of  social 
talk,  become  almost  eloquent  when  their 
feeling  or  enthusiasm  is  excited.  Men 
throw  off  the  slowness  and  hesitation 
which  cramps  all  theirjmwers  in  society, 
iust  as  they  throw  on  the  physical  in¬ 
firmity  of  stuttering  (which  is  a  well- 
known  fact)  under  the  influence  of 
some  awakening  theme  or  some  strong 
sj’mpathy.  But  the  power  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  some  women,  and  not  alw’ays 
those  of  remarkable  ability,  is  the  very 
art  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 
They  will  talk  to  one  by  the  hour 
about  nothing — that  is,  on  no  particu¬ 
lar  subject  and  with  no  particular  ob¬ 
ject  —  and  talk  coherently  and  not 
foolishly,  and  very  pleasantly,  all  the 
time.  It  w’ould  be  very  difficult  perhaps 
for  the  listener  to  carry  away  w'lth  him 
any  mental  notes  of  what  has  been  said  : 
he  may  not  be  conscious  of  having  gained 
any  new  ideas,  or  of  having  his  old  ones 
much  enlarged ;  but  he  will  rise  and 
go  his  way  as  one  does  after  a 
light  and  wholesome  meal,  sensibly  cheer¬ 
ed  and  refreshed,  but  retaining  no 
troublesome  memories  of  the  ingredients 
which  have  composed  it.  Nothing  show¬ 
ed  the  morbid  condition  of  William  Haz- 
litt’s  mind  more  remarkably  than  the 
confession,  from  a  man  of  his  un(|ues- 
tioned  ability,  that  he  “  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  conversation  with  women.” 
It  is  very  well  to  call  the  talk  of  wom¬ 
en  trifling  and  frivolous ;  if  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  graceful,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Conversation  should  be  the 
relaxation,  not  the  business,  of  life ;  and 
the  moralists  who  require  that  it  should 
always  be  of  an  “  improving  ”  character 
have  no  true  idea  of  its  proper  social 
uses.  Improving !  have  wo  not  sermons, 
good  books,  lectures,  institutions,  athe- 
nseums,  and  a  complicated  educational 
machinery  enough  of  all  kinds  to  im¬ 
prove  us  all  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
if  nature  did  not  oppose  a  little  whole¬ 
some  duncehood  to  this  sweeping  tide 
of  instruction  ?  Must  the  schoolmaster 
still  follow  us  into  our  little  holiday  ? 
If  the  “queens  of  society”  will  only 
give  us  talk  which  shall  be  bright  with¬ 
out  ill-natured  sharpness,  playful  without 
silliness — if  they  will  show  us  that  af¬ 
fectation,  vanity,  jealousy,  and  slander 
are  no  necessary  ingredients  in  the  social 
dialogue,  but  that  rather  they  give  an  ill 
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savor  to  the  wittiest  and  the  cleverest 
play  of  words — if  they  will  remember 
that  good-humor,  sympathy,  and  the 
wish  to  please  for  the  sake  of  giving 
pleasure  will  lend  a  charm  to  the  most 
commonplace  thoughts  and  expressions 
— their  conversation  will  “improve”  us, 

{>erhaps,  quite  as  much  as  most  popular 
ectures  and  some  popular  sermons.  The 
talk  which  puts  you  in  good-humor 
with  yourselt  and  w'ith  your  neighbors 
is  not  wholly  profitless.  If  it  has  but 
made  half  an  hour  pass  pleasantly  which 
w’ith  a  less  agreeable  companion  would 
have  been  spent  in  gloomy  silence, 
broken  by  spasmodic  efforts,  resulting  in 
disgust  at  your  own  and  his  or  her 
stupidity,  it  will  have  effected  one  of  the 
ends  for  which  speech  was  given  us.  To 
be  alw.ays  seeking  to  make  conversation 
profitable  is  to  take  a  very  commercial 
view  of  the  transaction,  of  which  none 
but  a  true  Briton  could  be  capable.  The 
poet’s  graceful  warning  against  utilitari¬ 
anism  was  not  altogether  unneeded  for 
the  men  of  his  generation : 

“  Oh  I  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed  flower  that  simply  blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bo<K>m  of  the  rose)  ” 

Voice  and  manner  have  much  to  do 
with  the  qualifications  of  a  plcas.int 
talker.  And  here  of  course  the  ladies 
beat  us  easily.  It  was  this  that  lent  the 
irresistible  (marm,  which  all  his  listeners 
acknowledged,  to  the  conversation  ot 
Chateaubriand.  It  is  really  not  so  much 
what  is  said,  as  how  it  is  said,  that 
makes  the  difference  betw’een  the  talkers 
of  society.  In  puVdic  discussions,  in 
Parliament  or  elsewhere,  though  the 
graces  of  voice  and  manner  are  val¬ 
uable  adjuncts  to  the  speaker,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  opening  of  his  career,  he 
soon  commands  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  in  spite  of  personal  defects  in 
these  particulars,  when  it  is  once  found 
that  he  can  speak  to  the  purpose.  But 
all  the  good  sense  and  ability  in  the 
world  will  not  make  up,  in  society,  for  a 
hesitating  and  embarrassed  manner,  or 
even  for  a  very  disagreeable  voice.  We 
m.'iy  be  conscious  that  the  man  has 
plenty  to  say,  but  we  receive  no  pleasure 
■from  his  talk. 

Women  have  also  nearly  always  the 
good  taste  to  avoid  those  harangues  and 


declamations  which  are  really  only  gross 
interruptions  of  personal  egotism  upon 
the  general  entertainment.  These  are 
not  the  faults  into  which  women  are 
naturally  tempted ;  they  are  conscious 
that  their  forte  rather  lies  in  touching  a 
subject  lightly  and  letting  it  ^o.  But 
they  are  the  pitfalls  into  which  even 
sensible  men  continually  stumble,  when 
warmed  bpr  some  favorite  subject.  If 
indulged  in,  they  make  the  speaker, 
however  well-informed  in  matter  and 
felicitous  in  expre.ssion,  an  intolerable 
nuisance  anywhere  but  on  a  platform  ; 
and  public  meetings  have  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for,  inasmuch  as  they  encour¬ 
age  a  taste  for  these  solo  performances. 
No  one  who  wishes  that  conversation 
should  be  ple.a8ant  to  his  neighbors  as  well 
as  himself,  should  speak  more  than  two  or 
three  sentences  at  once.  However  much 
he  may  have  to  say,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  agreeably  said  for  giving  others 
the  opportunity  of  assenting,  illustrat¬ 
ing,  qualifying,  or  even  contradicting. 
The  ball  needs  to  be  returned  by  the 
opposite  player  to  m.ake  a  lively  game. 
It  is  given  to  very  few  to  keep  a  circle 
of  hearers  charmed  by  a  continuous 
monologue,  as  Coleridge  could  for  an 
hour  together ;  and  even  he  was  very 
often  complained  of,  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  circle  of  his  clients  and  worshippers, 
as  a  monemolist  of  the  common  rights  of 
speech.  His  was  not  really  conversa¬ 
tion  at  all ;  it  was  as  De  Quincey  says, 
not  colloquium,  but  alloquitmi.  No 
wonder  that  one  of  his  most  loyal  dis¬ 
ciples  tells  us  that  “  there  were  some 
whom  he  tired,  and  some  whom  he  sent 
to  sleep.”  The  Ancient  Mariner,  who 
held  the  wedding  guest  fascinated  by 
“  his  glittering  eye  ”  while  he  told  the 
long  story  of  his  sufferings,  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  real  life  even  at  a 
wedding  breakfast,  where  talk  is  noto¬ 
riously  scarce  and  difficult. 

But  far  more  objectionable  than  calm 
monologue  is  the  dogmatical  talker.  In 
the  former  case,  so  long  as  the  stream 
flows  smoothly  and  melodiously,  the  lis¬ 
tener  can  at  the  worst  take  refuge  in  a 
dreamy  repose.  But  the  speaker  who 
insists  on  continually  Laying  down  the 
law  not  only  wearies  but  irritates. 
Well-bred  pei-sons  of  any  social  expe¬ 
rience  decline  to  answer  him;  and  ho 
probably  stirs  up  at  last  some  impetu- 
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OU8  novice  who  falls  an  easy  prey  to  his 
arms,  and  so  enconragcs  him  the  more 
in  his  self-sufficiency.  Johnson  must 
have  been  largely  indebted  both  to  the 
forbearance  of  one  class  and  the  folly  of 
the  other  for  his  conversational  triumphs. 
It  was  not  only  Boswell  who  set  himself 
np  continually  as  a  nine-pin  to  be  bowl¬ 
ed  over.  Others  made  themselves  victims 
unwillingly,  after  a  rash  and  impotent 
struggle,  as  he  did  willingly.  Fox  and 
Gib^n  are  said  to  have  been  silent  in 
his  presence.  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  inferiority  on  their  parts  in 
real  conversational  ability.  They  may 
have  felt  that  their  self-respect  would 
not  allow  them  either  to  battle  w’ith  him 
in  his  own  style,  and  thus  draw  upon 
themselves  some  of  his  rude  and  violent 
rejoinders — to  be  knocked  down,  as 
Goldsmith  said,  w'ith  the  butt  of  his 
pistol,  after  his  shot  had  missed — or  to 
appear  to  yield  to  him  a  victory  which 
was  not  fairly  won.  Any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  listen  imp.artially  to  a 
social  discussion  will  find  that  it  is  by  no 
means  always  that  truth  and  good  sense, 
or  even  real  ability,  remain  masters  of 
the  field.  These  only  too  often  give  way 
to  a  loud  voice,  a  confident  manner,  and 
reckless  assertion.  It  is  often  not  worth 
while  to  put  down  a  noisy  pretender  at 
the  risk  of  an  interminable  argument 
(for  such  opponents  seldom  know'  w’hen 
they  are  beaten),  or  of  some  disturbance 
to  the  social  good  humor  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  gentleman  may  have  other 
reasons  for  not  engaging  in  a  street 
fight  than  because  he  is  afraid  of  a  man’s 
fists.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  mere 
hardihood  should  have  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  even  an  apparent  social 
triumph.  It  is  here  that  the  conversa¬ 
tional  “  arbiter,”  who  has  been  already 
suggested,  might  reasonably  step  in, 
like  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  old  Univer¬ 
sity  disputations,  and  bid  the  noisy  and 
illogical  disputant  hold  his  pence. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  art  of  listening  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  art  of  talking. 
Not  to  press  the  truism',  that  without 
listeners  of  some  kind  talk  becomes 
either  a  Babel  or  a  soliloquy,  without  an 
intelligent  listener  the  best  talker  is  at 
sea.  Good  listening  is  quite  as  jiopular 
a  social  quality  as  good  talking.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  conclude  rashly  that  it  is 
e.a8ier.  A  fool  never  listens,  unless  you 


put  a  direct  question,  or  toll  him  the  last 
current  piece  of  gossip  or  scandal.  Bris- 
Bot  left  it  on  record  oi  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  as  one  secret  of  his  power,  that  he 
had  the  art  of  listening.  “  II  ecoutait — 
entendez-vous,  lecteur?  Et  pourouoi 
nc  nous  a-t-il  pas  laisse  quelqucs  idccK 
sur  I’art  d’ecouter?  It  is  a  treatise 
which  yet  remains  to  be  W’ritten.  The  art 
leaves  too  little  room  for  brilliancy  of 
display  to  induce  in.any  to  study  it.  But 
other  statesmen  besides  Franklin  have 
practised  it  with  success,  and  it  is  inval¬ 
uable  to  all  w'ho  are  set  in  authority. 
In  ordinary  society  perhaps  nothing  will 
so  soon  embarrass,  and  finally  shut  up, 
the  empty  talker,  supposing  him  to  have 
any  brains  at  all,  as  to  catch  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  listener.  There  is  often  a 
more  mortifying  conviction  of  his  own 
incapacity  forced  upon  such  a  person  by 
the  marked  and  pregnant  silence  of  one 
who  has  evidently  taken  in  every  word 
that  he  has  been  saying,  and  from  whom, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  looks 
for  a  reply,  than  by  the  most  emphatic 
contradiction.  If,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  “  speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is 
golden,”  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  speech  might  chastise  him  with 
w'hips,  silence  stings  him  with  scorpions. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  will  flounder 
on  with  some  attempt  either  of  reitera¬ 
tion,  explanation,  or  qualification,  which, 
in  the  face  of  that  attention  and  merci¬ 
less  silence,  plunges  him  into  irretriev¬ 
able  confusion.  You  may  choke  off  the 
most  inveterate  teller  of  long  stories  by  lis¬ 
tening  with  an  eager  interest  all  through, 
and  preserving  a  look  of  expectation 
after  he  has  finished,  as  if  still  waiting 
for  “  the  point.” 

Not  less  than  its  polemical  value  in 
argument,  is  the  social  value  of  listening 
as  an  accomplishment.  It  is  a  somewhat 
humbling  consideration,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  undoubtedly  true,  that  for  one 
person  in  the  company  who  wishes  to 
listen  to  us  (always  excepting  very  young 
ladies  and  very  deaf  people),  there  are 
three  who  prefer  that  w'e  should  listen 
to  them.  Good  listening,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  docs  not  imply  merely  sitting  still 
and  holding  one’s  tongue.  It  means  at¬ 
tention — involving  a  certain  amount  of 
complimentary  deference,  and  a  skilful , 
use  of  appreciative  gestures  and  inter¬ 
sections.  The  favorable  estimate  which 
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will*  be  formed  of  the  listener’s  own  an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  bore 
judgment,  taste,  and  ability,  in  return  of  the  evening,  to  walk  quietly  across 
for  even  a  moderate  exercise  of  this  the  room,  and  take  up  at  once  the 
talent,  will  be  a  more  than  adequate  threads  of  conversation  somewhere  else, 
reward.  You  may  discourse  for  a  whole  and  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
evening,  and  impress  no  single  person  all  that  has  l)een  said  there  already.  It 
with  any  opinion  of  your  powers ;  but  if  implies  the  compliment  th.at  your  inter- 
you  can  listen  judiciously,  and  with  a  est  has  been  irresistibly  drawn  in  that 
proper  emphasis  in  your  silence,  to  one  direction,  though  duty  chained  you  to 
or  two  of  the  talkers  present,  you  may  the  oar  elsewhere. 

safely  reckon  on  their  testimony  in  your  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
favor  as  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  choice  of  subjects  has  much  to  do  with 
man.  Of  course,  the'  perfect  listener  the  success  of  conversation.  As  the 
should  possess  largely  the  nower  of  ab-  devout  reader  of  nature  is  said  to  possess 
straction.  He  should  be  able  to  devote  the  faculty  of  finding  “sermons  in 
his  visible  attention  to  the  veriest  proser  stones,”  so  the  true  social  artist  finds 
to  whom  he  may  be  allotted  as  a  captive  talk  in  everything.  A  writer  in  a  popu- 
for  the  time,  while  he  is  gathering  in  lar  journal  speaks  as  if,  in  London  socie- 
the  pleasanter  sounds  which  reach  his  ty,  the  e.\hibitions  and  the  opera  during 
ear  from  more  distant  quarters.  There  half  the  year,  and  travelling  for  the 
is  some  danger  in  this  to  the  inexperi-  other  half,  formed  the  nece-ssary  topics, 
enced.  It  incurs  the  risk  of  a  sad  misplac-  and  that  the  great  art  would  be  to  treat 
ing  of  the  needful  interjections.  Besides,  them  with  sufficient  variety.  No  doubt 
most  people  listen  with  their  eyes  as  they  are  very  useful  subjects,  and  in  the 
well  as  with  their  ears.  If,  while  trying  hands  of  a  good  talker  will  do  just  as 
to  maintain  a  dialogue  with  an  uninter-  well  as  anything  else.  But  the  conver- 
esting  neighbor,  they  m  ant  to  catch  sational  powers  which  can  only  discourse 
what  is  being  said  on  the  opposite  side  upon  a  theme,  are  not  of  the  true  order, 
of  the  table,  they  allow  their  glances  to  They  will  be  of  very  little  use  at  those 
wander  unmistakably  to  the  point  of  at-  awful  moments  when  the  regular  stock 
traction,  or  try  to  look  out  of  the  corners  subjects  have  been  worn  to  death  by 
of  them,  as  a  magpie  does,  in  a  fashion  more  clumsy  hands,  and  a  diversion  is 
which  neither  improves  their  own  per-  required. 

sonal  appearance  nor  gratifies  the  party  Some  of  the  most  important  ingredi- 
to  whom  they  aficct  to  give  their  undi-  ents  in  a  good  talker  are  mainly  physi- 
vided  attention.  The  cleverest  com-  cal,  when  all  is  said.  Lively  animal 
pliment  in  words  will  fail  to  propitiate  spirits,  moderate  self-confidence,  and  a 
the  lady  who  sits  next  you,  if  she  dis-  wish  to  please,  will  go  much  farther  to 
covers  that  all  the  time  your  eyes  are,  makeanagreeable,  if  notahighly  accom- 
like  the  fool’s,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  plished  talker,  than  great  abilities  or 
So  long  as  these  do  their  duty,  she  may  fulness  of  information.  It  is  because 
construe  silence  into  admiration,  and  they  possess  very  largely  the  two  first 
excuse  your  stupidity  to  herself  on  the  qualifications,  that  the  Irish,  the  French, 
ground  that  the  charms  of  her  person  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Welsh,  are 
and  conversation  may  be  rather  over-  more  ready  in  conversation  than  most 
whelming  to  a  modest  man:  but  there  Englishmen.  And  where  really  clever 
can  be  no  misinterpreting  the  fatal  evi-  men  fail  in  the  art,  it  may  be  often  from 
dence  of  the  wandering  glances.^  It  is  a  morbid  dislike  to  compete  in  a  race 
only  the  really  accomplished  listener  which  they  enter  at  a  disadvantage 
who  can  devote  his  eyes  and  all  his  against  the  light-w'eights  whose  natural 
visible  allegiance  where  they  are  legally  vivacity,  imperturbable  digestion,  and 
due,  and  yet  keep  his  ears  open  to  what  happy  unconciousness  carry  them 
he  really  wants  to  hear.  To  do  this  through  to  the  end. 
well  requires  something  of  the  quality 
of  mind  which  can  play  two  games  ot 

chess  at  once.  It  is  a  great  social  ■ 

triumph  to  lie  able,  after  having  done 
your  duty  in  one  quarter,  :uid  receiving 
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The  LoDdoa  Qaarteriy  Berlew. 

POMPEII* 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  shroud¬ 
ed  in  obscurity.  Tradition  assigns  its 
origin,  as  well  as  that  of  Herculaneum, 
to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen 
it  as  the  seat  of  some  triumphant  cele¬ 
brations.  The  value  of  the  tradition  is 
small ;  but  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
city  occurs  among  the  hazy  legends  ot 
mythology  is  important  as  establishing 
its  claim  to  remote  antiquity.  The  tirst 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Cumanus  (now  called  the  Bay  of  Naples), 
of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  infor¬ 
mation,  were  the  Osci,  'who  appear  to  have 
been  of  Pelasgian  extraction.  They, 
however,  were  not  the  founders  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  for  it  vras  a  city  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  long  before  their  arrival  in  the 
country.  Having  been  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Osci,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etruscans.  Its  next  occupants 
were  the  Samnites,  who,  about  the  year 
B.O.  440,  overran  the  whole  district  of 
Campania,  and  took  possession  of  all  its 
towns.  The  first  direct  notice  of  Pom¬ 
peii  in  credible  history  occurs  in  the  year 
B.C.  310,  when,  during  the  second  Sain- 
nite  war,  a  Roman  fleet  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  and,  proceeding 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Nuceria,  ravaged 
the  country  around.  When  the  Romans 
conquered  the  Samnites,  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
they  conferred  on  the  cities  occupied  by 
that  people  a  municipal  constitution. 
From  inscriptions  and  other  evidences, 
it  would  seem  that  Pompeii,  though 

*  1.  Let  Ruitut  dt  PompiL  Par  F.  Mazois. 
Poiia:  Firmin  Didot  18'i4. 

2.  PumpeU.  Illaetrated  with  Picturesque  Views, 
etc.,  etc.,  engraved  by  W.  B.  Ckwke,  from  the  Orig¬ 
inal  Drawings  of  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Cockbum. 
Bv  T.  U.  Doxaldsok.  la  Two  Volumes.  Lon- 
doo:  1837. 

3.  Pomptiana:  The  Topography,  Edifices,  and 
Ornaments  of  PontpeiL  By  Sir  Wiluam  Gall 
F.RSu,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  and  Jom  Gaxdt,  Architect 
Loudon:  1817-19. 

4.  Pmnpeiana:  The  Topograj^t/,  Edifices,  and 
Ornaments  of  PompeiL  The  Result  of  Excava¬ 
tions  since  1819.  By  Sir  William  Qkll,  M  A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  1837. 

6.  Pompeii:  Its  Uistory,  Buildingt,  and  Anti~ 
yiMlwA  An  Account  ot  the  Destruction  of  the 
City,  with  a  full  Description  of  the  Remains,  and 
of  the  recent  Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  Edited  by  Thomas  11.  Drxa,  LLD. 
London;  Bell  and  Daldy.  18S7. 


under  a  new  regime,  maintained  many 
of  its  Oscan  institutions  as  well  as  the  Os- 
can  tongue.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
citizens  of  Pompeii  joined  the  standard  of 
Hannibal,  and  shared  in  the  Campanian 
revolt.  Enervated  by  the  luxurious  cli¬ 
mate,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  African 
general  were  driven  from  Italy,  and  the 
incensed  Romans  visited  the  Campanians 
with  terrible  vengeance.  Capua  was  most 
severely  punishea ;  but  Pompeii  seems  to 
have  escaped.  In  the  Social  War,  which 
broke  out  B.C.  91,  the  Pompeians  again 
revolted.  The  Roman  general,  Lucius 
Sulla,  laid  siege  to  their  city.  Of  this  siege 
there  are  no  historic  details ;  the  story  of 
its  severity  may  be  read  in  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  walls  as  they  are  found  at  the 
resent  day.  Other  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  were  punished  most  rigorously  by 
the  conquerors.  The  people  of  Capua 
were  driven  into  exile,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  take  possession  of  their 
fertile  country.  Stabise,  a  town  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Pompeii,  was  entirely 
destroyed.  But  by  some  means,  of  which 
there  is  no  authentic  record,  Pompeii, 
instead  of  being  punished,  received  the 
Roman  franchise.  A  Roman  colony, 
however,  was  founded  there  by  Sulla, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  Veneria  Cor¬ 
nelia. 

At  the  close  of  the  Social  W ar,  Pom¬ 
peii,  lilie  Baiee,  Puteoli,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighborhood,  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  wealthier  Romans.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  there.  The  Oscan  tongue 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Oscan  in¬ 
stitutions  were  gradual'y  abandoned. 
The  citizens  shared  the  common  fortune 
of  the  empire,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
became  assimilated  in  customs  and  gov¬ 
ernment  to  their  conquerors.  In  the 
year  a.d.  69  u  grand  gladiatorial  exhi))i- 
tion  was  given  in  the  amphitheatre  by  a 
Roman  senator,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  capital.  During  the  show,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Pompeians 
and  the  Nucerians.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  latter  were  worsted.  They 
brought  their  case  before  the  Emperor 
Nero,  who  adjudged  that  the  citizens  of 
Pompeii  should  not  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
joy  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  for 
ten  years.  A  rude  'drawing  of  this 
^labble — scratched  on  the  plaster  of  a 
house  by  some  patriotic  Pompeian — 
was  found  at  an  early  stage  of  the  exca- 
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vations.  On  the  <6th  of  February,  a.d.  no  early  description  of  Vesuvius  is  at  all 
63,  an  earthquake  threw  down  a  great  applicable  to  it  as  it  now  exists.  Ac- 
part  of  Pompeii,  and  did  great  damage  cording  to  Strabo,  the  summit  was  for 
to  many  of  the  adjacent  towns.  Yes-  the  most  part  level,  whereas,  as  is  well 
tigesofthe  injury  done  by  this  earthquake  known,  it  is  now  capped  by  a  cone  of 
may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Many  of  the  considerable  elevation.  This  cone,  which 
mosaic  floors  are  twisted  and  broken,  stands  within  a  circular  volcanic  ridge, 
and  some  of  them  show  the  repairs  is  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
which  were  made  by  the  inhabitants,  gin.  It  is  probable  that  the  ridge  is  all 
The  last  historical  notice  of  the  ancient  that  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano,  which 
Pompeii  is  that  of  its  destruction  in  the  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  cone, 
month  of  August,  a.d.  79,  during  the  “  which,  being  subject  to  constant  deg- 
memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  radation,  and  requiring  constant  sup- 

Although  there  are  no  extant  records  plies  of  fresh  materials  to  maintain  its 
of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius  previous  to  height,  sunk  down  into  the  earth  in  the 
that  of  the  year  79,  the  ancients  seem  to  long  period  of  inactivity  which  we  know 
have  had  some  traditions  of  an  earlier  to  have  occurred  antecedent  to  the  Chris- 
date.  The  fabled  battle  between  the  tian  era.” 

gods  and  the  giants;  the  hurling  of  Ju-  After  many  centuries  of  rest,  the  vol- 
piter’s  thunderbolts,  by  which  the  earth  cano  broke  out  with  great  violence  in 
was  scathed  and  blasted ;  the  burial  of  the  year  79.  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
the  giant  Typhon,  “  who  threw  stones  and  Stabiae,  were  destroyed.  The 
to  heaven  with  a  loud  noise,  and  from  younger  Pliny, ,  whose  uncle  perished 
whose  eyes  and  mouth  fire  proceeded,”  during  the  eruption,  and  who  was  him- 
under  a  neighboring  island,  and  the  self  an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe, 
evil  repute  in  which  the  shores  of  the  furnished  an  account  of  it  in  two  letters 
Gumsean  Bay  were  held  ;  all  bear  witness  to  Tacitus,  which  have  been  happily  pre- 
to  some  more  sulratantial  record  of  vol-  served.  The  mountain,  thus  reawaken- 
canic  action  than  could  be  gathered  from  ed,  seems  to  have  had  little  repose  since 
those  traces  of  igneous  processes  in  which  79.  Eruptions  of  greater  or  less  vio- 
the  district  abounds.  But  whatever  may  lence  occurred  with  frequency  until  tiie 
have  been  the  previous  history  of  Vesu-  year  203.  In  that  year  the  mountain 
vius,  it  must  have  had  many  centuries  of  broke  out  again  with  great  force.  There 
repose.  At  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  was  a  violent  eruption  in  472,  and  an- 
which  w.os  probably  in  the  reign  of  Ti-  other  in  612.  In  describing  this,  Pro- 
berius,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  was  copies  conveys  the  idea  that  it  was  ac- 
altogether  different  from  that  which  it  coinpanied  by  a  stream  of  lava.  The 
now  presents.  Avernus,  which  the  an-  years  683  and  993  were  distinguished 
cients  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  hell,  be-  by  considerable  eruptions.  The  first 
cause  of  the  gloom  thrown  upon  its  stream  of  lava  of  which  there  is  an  au- 
waters  by  the  shadow  of  trackless  forests,  thentic  record,  broke  out  during  an  erup- 
was  then  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated  tion  in  the  year  1036.  There  was  an 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  moun-  eruption  in  1049,  and  another  in  1138 ; 
tain  itself  was  covered  with  verdure,  alter  which  there  was  a  pause  until  the 
excepting  at  its  summit;  and  around  it  ^ear  1631.  The  next  eruption  occurred 
and  upon  its  slopes  were  clusters  of  in  1686;  “  from  which  time  to  the  pres- 
flourishing  hamlets.  A  passing  refer-  ent  there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions, 
ence  is  made  to  it  by  Virgil,  who  praises  at  intervals  rarely  exceeding  ten  years, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  fact  that  generally  recurring  much  more  frequeot- 
Spartacus  encamped  on  Vesuvius  with  ly.”  The  most  putable  of  these  ocour- 
his  army  of  gladiators  and  insurgents,  red  in  1776,  1777,  and  1779.  In  his 
and  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  great  splendid  work,  entitled  C'amjai  PAfcyrai, 
battle  between  the  Homans  and  the  Lat-  Sir  William  Hamilton,  an  eye-witness, 
ins  (b.0.  340),  in  which  Decius  devoted  has  left  a  vivid  nnd  exhaustive  desorip- 
himself  to  death,  shows  clearly  that  the  tion  of  the  attendant  phenomena.  In 
ancient  appearance  and  condition  of  the  the  eruption  of  1822  the  vast  mass  of 
mountain  must  have  borne  little  sem-  scorim  and  blocks  of  lava  which  had  been 
blauce  to  its  present  character.  Indeed,  accumulating  v/itliin  the  crater  for  years. 
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was  blown  oat,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  cone  itself.  The  moun¬ 
tain  was  reduced  in  height  by  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet.  There  has  been 
no  eruption  of  any  importance  since  the 
year  1861. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny,  the 
younger,  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
most  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
— that  of  August  23,  A.D.  79.  At  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  the  elder  Pliny 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  off 
Misenum.  At  about  noon  of  the  24th 
ot  August,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
cloud  of  unusual  size  and  shape.  In 
figure  it  resembled  a  pine-tree,  for  “  it 
shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a 
trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches.”  Anxious  to 
command  a  nearer  view  of  this  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon,  Pliny  ordered  a  light 
vessel  to  be  got  ready. .  Before  he  start¬ 
ed,  he  received  a  note  from  a  lady, 
whose  villa  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  earnestly  begging  him  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  He  at  once  ordered 
the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  steered 
for  the  point  of  danger,  llis  approach 
was  embarrassed  by  dense  showers  of 
cinders,  pumice  stones,  and  fragments  of 
heated  rock.  Having  rendered  as  much 
help  as  was  possible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villas,  which  were  thickly  planted 
along  the  coast,  he  proceeded  to  Stabise, 
where  his  friend  rom])onianus  resided. 
His  interest  in  his  friend  cost  him  his 
life.  For  on  the  following  morning,  the 
houses  had  begun  to  shake  With  such 
violence,  and  the  showers  of  calcined 
stones  and  cinders  had  become  so  dense, 
that  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
gain  the  shore,  and  put  off  at  once  to 
sea.  It  was,  however,  too  late.  Suffo¬ 
cated  by  the  sulphurous  vajjor,  he  fell 
down  dead.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
younger  Pliny,  his  nephew,  remained  at 
Misenum.  Successive  shocks  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  warned  him  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  stay  in  the  town.  The  chariots 
which  bo  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out 
were  so  agitated  by  the  heaving  ground 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  steady  for 
a  moment.  A  black  cloud,  out  of  which 
rolled  vast  volumes  of  igneous  vapor, 
covered  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which 
receded  from  the  shore.  Everything 
was  mantled  in  darkness.  Nothing  was 


heard  but  the  sbrieks-of  women  and  chil 
dren.  It  seemed  as  though  the  last  and 
eternal  night,  which,  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  was  to  destroy  the  world  and 
the  gods  together,  h.ad  come.  Lurid 
flashes  of  li^it,  accompanied  by  heavy 
showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  deepened 
the  horrors  of  the  day.  At  length  the 
darkness  rolled  away.  But  everything 
was  changed.  The  whole  country  w.a8 
covered  over  with  white  ashes,  as  with 
a  deep  snow.  The  beautiful  view  over 
the  bay  from  the  island  of  Capri  was 
entirely  marred.  The  picturesque  villas 
had  vanished  under  heaps  of  cinders; 
and  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabite,  lay  buried  in  ruins. 

During  the  period  of  1660  years  Pom¬ 
peii  remained  thus  buried  and  forgotten. 
There  are  traces  of  searches  made  among 
the  dibris  immediately  afler  the  cata.s- 
tropbe.  But  these  were  inconsiderable, 
and  were  soon  suspended.  In  the  year 
1592,  an  architect,  named  Dominico 
Fontana,  cut  a  subterranean  canal  under 
the  site  of  the  city,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
conveying  water  from  the  nver  Sarno 
to  the  town  of  Torre  dell’  Annunziata. 
In  constructing  this  canal,  the  workmen 
came  often  upon  the  basements  of  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  no  curiosity  appears  to  have 
been  excited,  and  no  steps  taken  to  pros¬ 
ecute  further  researches.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  fresh  ruins  wore 
discovered,  and  an  inscription  with  the 
word,  PoMPEi.  But  even  this  failed  to 
awaken  any  practical  interest.  At  length, 
when  the  accidental  discovery  of  Her¬ 
culaneum  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  to  the  subject, 
Alcubierre,  a  Spanish  colonel  of  engi¬ 
neers,  who  had  been  employed  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  subterranean  canal,  was  led  by 
the  discovery  of  a  house,  with  statues 
and  other  objects,  “  to  conjecture  that 
some  ancient  city  lay  buried  there,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  in  79.”  Having  obtained  permis.sion 
from  Charles  HI.,  the  King  of  Naples, 
he  commenced  early  in  the  year  1748 
the  excavations  of  the  street,  afterwards 
called  the  Strada  della  Fortuna.  His 
labors  Avere  soon  rewarded;  for  in  a 
few  days  he  discovered  “a  picture, 
eleven  palms  long  by  four  and  a  half 
palms  high,  containing  festoons  of  eggs, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  the  head  of  a  man, 
large,  and  in  a  good  style,  a  helmet,  an 
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owl,  various  small  birds,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects.”  The  next  discovery  of  impor¬ 
tance  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  covered 
with  the  lava  mud.  By  his  side  were 
found  eighteen  brass  coins,  and  one  of 
silver.  Before  the  end  of  the  hrst  year 
of  the  excavations,  the  amphitheatre, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  10,000  per¬ 
sons,  was  laid  bare.  The  operations, 
however,  were  carried  on  with  deplora¬ 
ble  dilatorines.s,  and  the  royal  exchequer 
was  by  no  means  liberal.  The  excavators, 
who  worked  in  chains,  were  chiefly  con¬ 
demned  felons,  or  Moh.ammedan  slaves. 
No  stranger  was  permitted  in  the  ruins. 
Accurate  records  of  the  discoveries  were 
kept ;  the  most  important  pictures  were 
detached  from  the  walls,  after  copies  of 
them  had  been  taken ;  and  the  buildings 
in  which  they  were  found  were  again 
covered  with  the  rubbish.  When  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  excava¬ 
tions,  strangers  were  admitted,  on  the 
payment  of  an  exorbitant  fee :  but  all 
attempts  to  take  copies  of  mosaics  or 
frescos  were  rigorously  discouraged. 

The  short  period  during  which  the 
French  occupied  Naples  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  more  liberal  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  policy.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat,  the  works 
w’ere  carried  on  with  great  -vigor,  and 
many  rem.arkable  discoveries  were  made. 
The  amphitheatre,  which  had  been  filled 
up  again,  was  recleared ;  the  Forum 
was  laid  open ;  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Street  of  Tombs  was  uncovered. 
The  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  favor 
w.a8  not  conducive  to  the  jirogress  of  the 
excavations.  The  revolution  which 
drove  them  finally  from  Naples  gave 
Pompeii  another  chance.  Garibaldi  was 
appointed  dictator.  But  however  brave 
and  patriotic  as  a  general,  he  was  scarce¬ 
ly  fitted  for  the  functions  of  administra¬ 
tion.  lie  gave  the  directorship  of  mu¬ 
seums  and  excavations  to  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  French  novelist!  The  new 
director  was  quite  alive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  position,  and  kimt  it  up  with 
princely  magnificence.  But  he  had  no 
notion  of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  said 
that  he  paid  but  one  visit  to  the  ruins. 
1 1  is  rule  was  happi^  short-lived.  For 
on  the  accession  of  \  ictor  Emmanuel  to 
the  throne  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  a 
distinguished  antiquarian  scholar,  was 
apiiointed  director-general  of  the  works. 


The  appointment  has  proved  most  judi¬ 
cious.  Pursuing  a  regular  system,  no¬ 
ting  “every  appearance  or  fragment 
which  might  aflbrd  or  suggest  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifice, 
replacing  with  fresh  timber  every  char¬ 
red  beam,  ])ropping  every  tottering 
wall  or  portion  of  brickwork,”  the  new 
commendatore  has  succeeded  in  exhib¬ 
iting  not  a  confused  and  undefined 
mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  but  a  town,  in 
the  integrity  of  its  outlines,  and  the 
order  of  its  arrangements.  Street  after 
street  h.as  been  uncovered.  Temples, 
baths,  markets,  tombs,  stand  out  just  as 
they  stood  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  villa  of  the  poet,  the  forum,  the 
counting-house,  the  baker's  shop,  the 
school-room,  the  kitchen,  carry  us  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  life  in 
the  brightest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
jewellery  of  beauty,  the  spade  of  the 
laborer,  the  fetter  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  weapon  of  the  soldier  are  all  there, 
reproducing  and  realizing  the  past  with 
a  vividness  which  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

From  venerable  relics  and  ancient 
traditions  it  is  possible  to  construct  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  past.  How  far  from 
the  truth  that  ideal  may  be  can  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  no  two  anti¬ 
quarians  agree  in  their  conceptions  of  a 
Druidic  temple.  With  the  elaborate 
details  which  are  given  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  Josephus,  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
an  accurate  model  of  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Zion.  The  ruins  of  ancient  and 
now  uninhabited  cities  fail  to  depict  the 
manners  of  their  former  tenants,  or  even 
the  scheme  on  which  they  were  con¬ 
structed.  Inhabited  ruins  are  constant¬ 
ly  modified  and  adapted  to  the  changing 
life  within  them.  But  Pompeii,  over¬ 
whelmed,  and,  as  it  were,  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  very  height  of  its  prosper¬ 
ity,  preserved  from  the  ravages  with 
which  Goths  and  Vandals  visited  the 
ancient  glories  of  Italy,  and  from  the 
sacrilegious  and  almost  as  destructive 
jiilhagings  of  modern  hands,  brings  the 
very  past  to  our  doors.  Within  its- 
silent  streets  are  “  buildings  as  they  were 
originally  designed,  not  altered  and 
patched  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  newer 
fashions;  the  paintings  undiramed  by 
the  leaden  touch  of  time;  household 
furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use; 
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articles,  even  of  intrinsic  value,  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  hurry  of  escape,  yet  safe 
from  the  robber,  or  scattered  about  as 
they  fell  from  the  trembling  hand,  which 
could  not  pause  or  stoop  for  its  most 
valuable  possessions ;  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants, 
bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  sudden¬ 
ness  and  completeness  of  the  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  them.”  There  are 
the  very  ruts  which  w'ere  made  by  the 
wheels  of  chariots,  flying  perhaps  from 
the  impending  ruin;  there  are  water- 
pipes,  in  the  cavities  of  which,  sealed 
by  the  hand  of  time,  the  splashing  fluid 
can  still  be  heard ;  there  arc  rude  and 
grotesque  inscriptions,  scratched  by 
some  loiterer  on  the  stucco,  and  as  fi^n 
as  when  they  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
passer-by;  there  are  egg-shells,  bones 
of  flsh  and  chickens,  and  other  fragments 
of  a  repast  of  which  skeletons  lying 
near  them  were  partaking  when  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  overwhelmed  them ;  there  is 
fuel  ready  to  be  supplied  to  furnaces  for 
heating  the  baths;  there  are  the  stains 
left  upon  the  counters  of  drinking  shops 
by  wet  glasses ;  there  are  the  phials  of 
the  apothecary,  still  containing  the  fluids 
which  he  was  wont  to  dispense ;  there 
are  ovens,  in  which  loaves  of  bread,  car¬ 
bonized,  but  otherwise  perfect,  may  yet 
be  seen ;  there  are  vases  with  olives  still 
swimming  in  oil,  the  fruit  retaining  its 
flavor,  and  the  oil  burning  readily  when 
submitted  to  the  flame ;  there  are  shelves, 
on  which  are  piled  stores  of  figs,  raisins, 
and  diestnuts ;  and  there  are  amphorte, 
containing  the  rare  wines  for  which 
Campani.a  was  famous.  The  vividness 
with  which  the  remains  in  the  city  recall 
the  past  is  illustrated  by  M.  Simond, 
from  the  Forum: 

“  A  new  altar  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  apparently  just  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ; 
an  enclosure  was  building  all  around ;  the 
mortar,  just  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  wall, 
was  but  half  spread  out;  you  saw  the  long, 
sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and 
obliterate  its  own  track ; — but  it  never  did  re¬ 
turn  :  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  sudden¬ 
ly  arrested,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years, 
the  whole  looks  so  fresh  and  new  that  you 
would  almost  swear  that  the  mason  was  only 
gone  to  his  dinner,  and  about  to  come  back 
immediately  to  smooth  the  roughness." 

Owing  to  its  greater  distance  from 
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Vesuvius,  and  its  more  elevated  situa¬ 
tion,  Pompeii  was  not  reached  by  the 
streams  of  lava,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  great  eruption,  and  in  after  periods, 
flowed  over  Herculaneum.  The  latter 
city  is  buried  under  a  hardened  mass 
which  in  some  places  reaches  a  fl^th 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  The 
depth  and  hardness  of  this  volcanic  mat¬ 
ter  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  com¬ 
plete  excavation.  Pompeii  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  shower  of  ashes  and  pu¬ 
mice  stones,  the  bed  of  which  seldom 
reaches  a  depth  of  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-four  feet;  and,  being  loose  and 
friable  in  its  composition,  it  is  very  easi¬ 
ly  removed.  The  basement  stories  of 
the  Pompeian  houses  are  therefore  per¬ 
fect;  the  upper  stories,  which  were 
generally  built  of  wood,  were  either 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  dibris 
which  fell  upon  them,  or  were  burned 
by  the  shower  of  red-hot  stones.  The 
materials  under  which  the  city  is  buried 
arc  pounded  stones  and  ashes  of  a  whit¬ 
ish-gray  color.  Over  these  there  is  a 
stratum,  some  four  or  five  feet  in  depth, 
which  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes 
of  a  grayish-black  color.  This  stratum 
is  probably  the  result  of  subsequent 
eruptions.  Pumice  stones,  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  are  mixed  with  the  ash¬ 
es  ;  and  above  these  there  is  “  another 
layer,  of  an  average  depth  of  two  feet, 
wnich  appears  to  have  been  attended  in 
its  descent’  with  an  enormous  fall  of  wa¬ 
ter,  forming  what  the  Italians  call  a  lava 
bavoaa.'*  The  uppermost  layer  consists 
of  a  fine  mould,  in  which  lupins,  corn, 
and  even  mulberry-trees  grow  freely. 

The  great  eruption  was  evidently 
accompanied  bv  an  earthquake,  for 
many  skeletons  have  been  found,  which 
were  those  of  persons  killed  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  walls  upon  them.  Eight  skeletons 
were  discovered  in  1 787  under  the  debris 
of  a  wall,  and  in  1818  the  bones  of  a  man 
who  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
marble  column  were  found  in  the  Forum. 
The  ruined  appearance  which  the  town 
presents  is  clearly  traceable,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  eflfect  of  the  earthquake  ; 
but  for  which,  the  denudation  of  the 
buildings  would  have  discovered  them 
in  their  original  integrity.  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  rough  and  destructive 
searches  made  soon  after  the  catastrophe 
for  hidden  treasures.  It  is  an  asoer- 
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tained  fact  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  made  Pompeii  “  a  sort  of  quar¬ 
ry,  from  which  he  drew  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  marbles,  columns,  and  beautiful 
statues,  which  he  employed  in  adorning 
the  edifices  which  ne  constructed  at 
Rome.”  The  furniture  of  the  Basilica, 
the  columns  of  the  portico  of  Eumachia, 
one  of  the  chief  buildings,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  valuable  adornments 
of  the  city  were  thus  carried  away. 
Only  on  the  supposition  of  previous  and 
protracted  researches  can  we  account 
for  the  paucity  of  gold  and  silver  arti¬ 
cles,  coins,  and  statues  as  yet  discovered. 
Many  of  the  more  portable  treasures 
must  have  been  carried  away  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  their  flight,  for  it  is  clear 
that,  however  sudden  the  final  catast- 
trophe  may  have  been,  such  warnings 
were  given  as  to  enable  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  citizens  to  escape.  About 
one-third  of  the  city  has  been  disinter¬ 
red.  In  this  portion  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  skeletons  have  been  found.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  whole 
city  were  uncovered,  the  number  of  skel¬ 
etons  would  be  .a^ut  two  thousand. 
But  Pompeii  contained  at  least  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  eruption 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  people  were 
assembled  by  thousands  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  Very  few  skeletons,  however, 
have  been  found  there,  and  even  these 
in.ay  have  been  gladiators  already  slain. 
The  remaining  skeletons  are  probably 
‘‘those  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the 
irresolute;  of  those  who  mistakingly 
thought  that  they  should  find  protection 
agaiu.st  the  fatal  shower  in  their  houses 
or  their  cellars ;  or  of  those  who,  from 
motives  of  avarice,  and  sometimes,  per¬ 
haps,  of  affection,  lingered  in  search  of 
their  treasures  or  their  beloved  ones  till 
there  was  no  longer  time  to  effect  .their 
escape.”  One  skeleton,  however,  bears 
wilneas  to  motives  neither  sordid  nor 
selfish :  it  is  that  of  a  Roman  soldier  on 
guard,  who  was  found  at  his  post. 

Pompeii  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau  at  the  southern  base  of  Vesuvius, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  From  the 
fact  that  shells  and  sea-sand  have  been 
found  on  the  side  of  the  city  adjoining 
the  coast,  and  that  iron  rings,  intended, 
as  it  is  supposed,  for  the  mooring  of  ves¬ 
sels,  have  l^n  discovered  near  the  ruins, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  age 


before  the  memorable  and  fatal  explo¬ 
sion  of  79  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  assumption 
that  these  rings  were  used  for  mooring 
purposes  is  simply  gratuitous,  and  the 
discovery  of  shells  gives  little,  authority 
to  the  theory  of  a  change  of  coast  line. 
The  remains  of  many  buildings  much 
nearer  the  sea,  and  outside  the  walls  of 
Pompeii, — some  of  them  being  buried 
under  white  lapiUi,  such  as  w'ere  thrown 
out  by  the  eruption  of  79, — bear  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
city  in  ancient  times  was  identical  with 
its  present  site.  If  anything  more  were 
required  in  proof  of  this  conclusion,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Stabiffi,  the  one  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Pompeii, 
still  lie  on  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  clear¬ 
ly  showing  that  no  alteration  in  the 
coast  line  was  produced  by  the  eruption. 
Seated  thus,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  a  navi¬ 
gable  river,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain,  and  shadowed  by  the 
heights  of  Vesuvius, — not  then  the  bare 
and  rugged  mountain  it  is  now, — Pom¬ 
peii  offered  not  only  the  conveniences  of 
a  commercial  city  and  the  security  of  a 
strong  military  position,  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  beautiful  scenery  and  a  delicious 
climate.  It  was  the  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  city  itself  was  of  somewhat  lirait^ 
proportions.  But  the  more  aristocratic 
villas  were  suburb.an.  Indeed,  the  whole 
coast  was  HO  thickly 'planted  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  houses  as  to  appear  like  one 
vast  city. 

Pompeii  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been 
traced.  The  figure  of  the  city,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  walls,  was  nearly  oval.  The 
whole  area  was  but  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres,  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  nearly  two  miles.  The  greatest 
length  was  little  more  than  three-  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile,  and  the  breadth  less  than 
half-a-mile.  According  to  the  principle 
of  avoiding  sharp  angles,  which  was 
prominent  in  ancient  theories  of  fortifi- 
c.ation,  the  walls  were  curvilinear.  From 
their  present  appearance  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  judge  of  their  date  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Certain  characters  traced 
upon  some  of  the  stones  seem  to  point 
to  a  period  antecedent  even  to  the 
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Etruscan  occupation;  while  some  por¬ 
tions,  and  especially  the  towers,  point  to 
a  much  later  age.  Probably  the  more 
recent  masonry  belongs  to  a  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Social  War,  and  was  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
done  during  the  siege.  The  stone  sof 
the  walls  are  large  and  carefully  hewm. 
They  are  fitted  together  without  mor¬ 
tar.  The  outer  walls  are  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  Between  them  and  the 
inner  walls,  which  are  a  few  feet  higher, 
there  is  .an  earthen  mound  or  terrace. 
This  was  considered,  in  all  ancient  sys¬ 
tems  of  fortification,  to  be  proof  against 
battering-rams  and  every  other  method 
of  assault.  At  irregular  distances,  rang¬ 
ing  from  eighty  to  nearly  five  hundred 
paces,  are  quadrangular  towers.  The 
walls  and  the  towars  are  much  dilapidat¬ 
ed,  owing  partly  to  the  effects  of  an 
earthciuake,  and  to  the  siege  nnder  Sul¬ 
la,  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  during 
the  long  peace  which  Italy  enjoyed  un¬ 
der  Augustus,  defences  were  held  to  be 
less  necessary,  and  ware  either  left  to 
decay,  or  were  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  building  of  houses.  Many 
large  aud  handsome  houses  in  Pompeii 
are  built  upon  the  line  of  the  city  walls. 
The  length  of  wall  already  traced  is 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  besides  the  Porta 
della  Marina,  which  is  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  line  of  the  wall  is  no 
longer  defined.  The  Herculaneum  Gate, 
which  is  the  most  important,  is  double; 
so  that  assailants,  who  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  first  doors,  could  “be  at¬ 
tacked  from  a  large  opening  in  the  roof, 
aud  destroyed  while  attempting  to  force 
the  second.”  The  outer  defence  was  that 
of  a  portcullis ;  holes  in  the  pavement 
show  that  the  inner  gate  consisted  of 
folding  doors,  which  turned  on  pivots. 
There  is  a  central  archway,  which  is 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  in 
width ;  the  arch  no  longer  remains,  but 
was  probably  about  twenty  feet  high. 
On  either  side  of  this  there  is  a  smaller 
opening  for  foot-paasengers,  between 
four  and  five  feet  wide,  and  about  ten 
feet  high.  On  the  left  of  this  gate,  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  city,  is  a  pedestal, 
which,  from  some  fragments  of  bronse 
drapery  found  near  it,  seems  to  have 
supported  a  colossal  statue  in  bronze. 
Possibly  this  was  an  image  of  the  tute¬ 
lary  god  of  the  city.  On  entering  the 


Herculaneum  Gate,  the  visitor  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  street  which  leads  to  the  Forum. 
On  his  right  is  a  house  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  musician ;  on  the  left  is  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  hot  drinks ;  farther  on  is 
the  house  of  the  Vestals  and  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House.  Beyond  this  stands  a  pub¬ 
lic  fountain.  Three  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  the  street  divides ;  the  left-hand 
turning  leads  to  the  Forum,  the  princi¬ 
pal  building  in  Pompeii. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  lava  of  irregular  shape,  but  neatly 
joined.  The  carriage-way,  which  never 
exceeds  a  breadth  of  ten  feet,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  polygonal  blocks,  with  their 
angles  slightly  rounded,  the  interstices 
‘being  filled  with  pieces  of  granite,  iron 
wedges,  or  flints  forcibly  driven  in. 
Repaira  in  the  roads  ivere  generally 
effected  by  thus  filling  up  the  holes. 
The  streets,  which,  to  the  notions  of 
these  days,  seem  inconveniently  narrow, 
were  as  wide  as  the  traffic  of  the  city 
required.  The  ancient  chariots  were  so 
constructed  as  to  drive  safely  within  a 
width  of  four  and  a  half  feet.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  these  conveyances  were  fre¬ 
quently  used.  The  city  was  too  small 
in  its  area  to  necessitate  much  driving. 
Indeed,  when  Mazois  published  his  wont 
in  1824,  only  two  stables  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  these  were  probably  used 
for  mules  and  asses.  The  ancient  Ital¬ 
ians  had  a  strong  preference  for  narrow 
streets  ;  and  when,  after  the  burning  of 
Rome,  Nero  ordered  that  the  new  streets 
should  be  of  ample  width,  many  com¬ 
plained  that  the  free  admission  of  light 
and  heat  would  be  distressing  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  track  of  wheels  is  yet  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  carriage-ways,  the  ruts  in 
many  instances  being  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep.  This  depth  seems  to” 
indicate  that  the  traffic  was  mainly  that 
of  heavily-laden  wagons.  The  footpath 
is  separated  from  the  road  by  a  kerb, 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  h.alf  higher 
than  the  road.  This  path  never  exceeds 
three  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  city  it  is  only  one  foot  broad. 
Numerous  stepping-stones  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  streets  to  facilitate 
crossing.  As  there  were  no  sunken 
gutters,  the  roadway,  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather,  was  like  a  stream,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  w’ork  of  some  little  peril  to 
pass  from  one  stepping-stone  to  another. 
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Horses,  being  loosely  harnessed,  could 
readily  step  over  these  stones,  or  pass  by 
them. 

The  outward  aspect  of  the  streets  oi 
the  city,  even  at  the  climax  of  its  pop¬ 
ularity,  must  have  been  severe  and 
gloomy.  As  a  rule,  no  decorations  were 
ever  given  to  that  side  of  the  house 
which  was  exposed  to  the  street.  The 
houses  in  most  cases  were  low.  The 
lower  part  consisted  generally  of  a  blank 
wall,  sometimes  panelled  in  plaster,  and 
painted  in  dull  colors.  The  upper  story 
was  pierced  with  small  windows.  No 
expense  was  spared  in  the  interior,  which 
was  most  elaborately  decorated.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  house  in  Pompeii 
the  elev.ation  of  which  has  any  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  Not  a  house  has 
been  fouud  as  yet  with  a  portico.  On 
each  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  villa  oi 
Diomedes  there  is  a  detached  column, 
and  this  is  the  only  pretension  to  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  on  the  outside  of  any  of 
the  houses  in  the  city.  The  only  relief 
to  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  the 
streets  was  the  porch  of  a  temple,  the 
marble  columns  of  a  tomb,  the  plashing 
of  a  fountain,  or  the  sign  of  a  shop. 
Each  shop  appears  to  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  appropriate  sign.  Some¬ 
times  these  were  painted,  sometimes  they 
were  moulded  in  baked  clay,  and  col¬ 
ored.  A  terra-cotta  bas-relief,  repre¬ 
senting  two  men  carrying  an  amphora., 
served  as  the  sign  of  a  wine-shop.  A 
statue  of  Priapus  indicated  the  workshop 
of  the  amulet  maker.  A  goat,  in  b.as- 
relief,  reminded  the  passenger  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  milk  store. 
A  rude  painting  of  two  men  fighting, 
with  a  third  standing  by  with  a  laurel 
croM’n  in  his  h?md,  denoted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fencing-master,  or  a  trainer 
of  gladiators.  Not  less  suggestive  was 
the  picture  of  a  boy  undergoing  a  whip¬ 
ping.  The  Pompeian  truant  was  thus 
impressively  warned  that  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  was  not  aViroad. 

The  most  attractive  site  in  the  city  is 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Forum.  In  earlier  times,  the 
Forum  was  simply  an  enclosure  for  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  purposes  of  commerce. 
As  the  taste  for  splendor  increased,  it 
became  the  ])ride  of  the  citizens,  who 
lavished  on  it  the  resources  of  their 
genius  and  wealth.  Within  its  area 


were  gathered  temples  consecrated  to 
almost  numberless  deities;  basilicas  for 
the  administration  of  justice;  courts  for 
the  local  magistracy;  tabularia  where 
the  public  records  were  preserved ;  pris¬ 
ons,  granaries,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
public  convenience  and  pleasure.  The 
markets  were  held  within  appropriate 
enclosures ;  the  money-changers  had  here 
their  tables ;  and  here  and  there  were 
the  rostra  whence  public  orators  were 
wont  to  address  the  crowd.  The  Forum 
of  Pompeii  was  no  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  for  size  and  splendor.  The 
elevation,  as  restored,  presents  a  picture 
of  singular  beauty.  On  entering  the 
ruins,  the  spectator  finds  himself  in  an 
oblong  area,  measuring  about  624  feet 
by  140  feet.  Over  this  area  are  scat¬ 
tered  the  evidences  of  former  magnifi¬ 
cence — pedestals  which  once  supported 
statues ;  columns  divested  of  their  mar¬ 
ble  casings;  and  fragments  of  white 
stucco  clinging  to  shattered  walls.  A 
Doric  colonnade,  broken  only  in  its  con¬ 
tinuous  line  by  the  portions  of  surround¬ 
ing  buildings,  runs  along  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides.  The  columns,  in  their 

fierfect  state,  were  two  feet  three  and  a 
lalf  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet 
in  height,  with  an  interval  between  them 
of  nearly  seven  feet.  They  were  either 
of  fine  white  stone,  resembling  marble, 
of  yellowish  tufa,  or  of  plastered  brick. 

On  the  north  of  the  Forum  stands  a 
building  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  rests  on  an  elevated  basement.  The 
columns,  which  are  three  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  rise  to  a  height  of 
thirty-six  feet.  The  w'hole  height  of  the 
building  was  slxt^  feet.  The  interior  of 
the  cella  was  painted,  the  predominant 
colors  being  red  and  black.  The  pave¬ 
ment  was  formed  of  diamond-shaped 
slabs  of  marble,  enclosed  within  a  brotod 
border  of  black  and  white  mosaic.  On 
this  pavement,  fragments  of  a  colossal 
statue,  supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  were  found.  A  sun-dial  was  also 
found  close  at  hand.  The  whole  of  the 
temple,  which  is  constructed  of  stone 
and  lava,  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  ce¬ 
ment  made  of  marble.  Connected  with 
the  temple  by  a  low  wall  is  an  arch,  con- 
jecturea  to  have  been  triumphal.  But 
it  is  not  stately  enough  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  was  evidently  the  entrance  to 
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a  ooort,  in  which  were  the  public  gran¬ 
aries  and  prisons.  The  fact  of  the  gran¬ 
aries  having  been  within  this  court  is 
supposed  to  be  eNtablislied  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  public  measures  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood;  the  site  of  the 
prisons  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  for 
the  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  on 
the  spot,  their  leg-bones  still  shackled 
with  irons.  On  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  temple  there  is  a  gateway,  whidi  was 
most  probably  an  arch  of  triumph.  Its 
massive  piers,  with  portions  of  their 
columns,  still  remain.  In  the  centre  of 
the  piers  were  fountains,  the  leaden  pipes 
of  which  are  yet  visible.  The  arch  was 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  found 
close  by.  Near  this  arch  was  found  a 
skeleton,  clutching  seventy-four  small 
silver  coins. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Forum  stands  a  building  which  for  a 
long  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  Pan¬ 
theon.  Kouud  an  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  are  twelve  pedestals,  which 
formerlv  were  either  crowned  by  statues, 
all  of  wliich  have  perished,  or  formed  the 
base  of  columns,  supporting  a  circular 
building.  The  area,  which  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  ninety,  is 
bounded  by  the  back  wall  of  shops,  by 
a  small  shrine,  and  by  eleven  cells,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priests. 
Facing  the  entrance  is  a  large  base  of 
marble,  on  w'hich  stood  a  statue,  only  one 
arm  of  which  remains.  A  small  vaulted 
oedicula  within  the  enclosure  is  decorat¬ 
ed  with  a  scries  of  very  beautiful  ara¬ 
besques.  The  colors  of  these  designs 
are  as  bright  as  when  they  were  first 
laid  on.  One  of  the  figures  is  that  of 
the  painter  herself,  who  holds  in  her 
hand  an  oval  (lalettc  of  silver.  It  is  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  medium  employed  for 
quefying  the  pigments  used  in  the  an¬ 
cient  arabesques  was  wax  mixed  with 
oil.  The  secret  of  the  jirocess  is  quite 
lost.  But  ii^  as  is  probable,  wax  had 
some  part  to  play  in  giving  durability  to 
the  colors,  the  metal  palette  was  used 
to  retain  so  much  heat  as  would  liquefy 
the  pigments,  without  inconveniencing 
the  artist.  The  colors  were  for  the 
most  part  dazzling;  bright  vermilion, 
yellow,  jet  black,  crimson,  and  blue  form¬ 
ing  the  groundwork,  which  was  modified 
by  a  variety  of  mixed  tints.  The  use 


of  these  colors  was  not  always  in  good 
taste.  Much  of  the  fresco  painting  in 
Pompeii  is  decidedly  vulgar. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  building  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  ingenious  speculation. 
ITie  theory  of  the  Pantheon  is  generally 
abandoned.  Some  have  thought,  from 
the  style  of  its  decorations,  that  it  must 
have  been  the  public  hotpitivm,  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  foreigners.  Overbeck,  a  very  credible 
authority,  conjectures  that  it  was  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta,  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
worship  of  that  goddess,  but  to  hospi¬ 
table  entertainments  at  the  public  cost. 
Ponqieii,  however,  was  not  important 
enough,  as  a  city,  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  institution.  The  most  reason¬ 
able  supposition  is,  that  the  building  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Augustus,  and 
the  use  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales. 
The  representations  of  combats  of  gal¬ 
leys  on  the  walls  refer  probably  to  the 
battle  of  Actiuni,  and  the  pictures  of 
eatables  recall  the  Augustulian  banquets. 
In  the  adjoining  shops  have  been  found 
large  quantities  of  dried  fruits,  preserved 
in  glass  vases,  as  well  as  scales,  money, 
and  moulds  for  bread  and  pastry.  On 
the  walls  are  pictures  of  “  geese,  turkeys, 
vases  of  eggs,  fowls,  lobsters,  and  game 
ready  plucked  for  cooking,  oxen,  sheep, 
fruit  iu  glass  dishes,  a  cornucopia,  with 
various  amphoric  for  wine,  and  many 
other  accessories  for  the  banquet.”  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  sink,  iu 
which  fish  bones  and  remains  of  many 
articles  of  food  were  found  by  the  ex¬ 
cavators. 

Among  other  buildings  of  importance 
connected  with  the  Forum  is  a  small 
temple,  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Mercury,  and  distinguished  by  a  white 
marble  altar,  with  an  unfinished  bas-re¬ 
lief  descriptive  of  a  sacrifice,  and  giving 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  vessels  and  im¬ 
plements  used  on  such  occasions.  The 
work  of  the  whole  building  is  incom¬ 
plete  ;  there  is  no  stucco  u|>on  the  bricks, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  workmen 
were  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  when 
the  eruption  occurred.  A  crypt  and  {>or- 
tico  erected  by  Eumachia,  a  priestess, 
are  next  in  succession.  This  edifice  bad 
an  admirably  executed  peristyle  of  white 
marble  Corinthian  columns.  Only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  one  of  these  remains,  the  rest 
having  probably  been  carried  away  by 
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Alexander  Severus.  The  Basilica,  which 
is  situated  ou  the  western  side  of  the 
Forum,  b  the  largest  building  in  Pom¬ 
peii.  It  b  two  nundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  eighty  in  width.  This 
was  the  court  of  justice;  and  as  it  bears 
marks  of  previous  excavation,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  th.'it  search  was  made  among  the  ruins, 
soon  after  the  eruption,  for  records  of 
important  trials.  Whatever  else  the 
excavators  carried  off,  they  made  away 
with  the  pavement,  of  which  only  the 
bedding  remains.  Inscriptions  traced 
by  loiterers,  and  not  remarkable  either 
for  sentiment  or  style,  are  yet  to  bo  seen 
on  the  walls.  Next  to  the  Basilica  is  the 
largest  and  finest  temple  in  Pompeii. 
From  the  discovery  of  a  statue  in  the 
style  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  altar  is  not  adapted  for 
sacrifices,  but  only  for  such  offerings  as 
were  commonly  made  to  Venus,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  goddess.  Jiroiizc  orna¬ 
ments,  resembling  the  heads  of  large 
nails,  w'ere  found  near  the  entrance,  and 
had  probably  decorated  the  gates.  The 
columns  of  the  temple  are  colored  in 
blue,  yellow,  and  white.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  vivid  tones,  the  ground  being 
chiefly  black.  Figures  of  dancers,  d  warfs 
and  pictures  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  priests’  apartment  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  very  beautiful  painting  of 
Bacchus  and  Silenus,  which  has  been 
transferred  to  safer  qtiartcrs. 

The  most  perfect,  and  in  some  sense 
the  most  interesting,  of  the  temples  out¬ 
side  the  area  of  the  Forum,  b  the  Temple 
of  Isb.  From  an  inscription  above  the 
entrance  it  appears  that  this  structure 
was  restored  from  the  foundation,  after 
having  been  overthrown  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  by  Popidius  Celsinus.  The  build¬ 
ing  b  small,  but  it  affords  a  very  valu¬ 
able  example  of  the  form  and  disposition 
of  an  ancient  temple.  Two  lustral  marble 
basins  were  found  attached  to  columns 
near  the  entrance,  as  also  a  wooden  box, 
reduced  to  charcoal,  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  used  for  the  contributions  of  worship¬ 
pers.  A  sacred  well,  to  which  there  is 
a  descent  by  steps,  is  covered  by  a  small 
building  within  the  enclosure,  lavbhl^ 
decorated  with  grotesque,  though  admi¬ 
rably  executed  designs  on  stucco.  On 
the  chief  altar  were  found  the  ashes  and 
Niw  Seriis. — Vol.  VII.,  No.  2. 


parts  of  the  burnt  bones  of  victims,  and 
the  white  wall  of  the  adjacent  building 
yet  bears  tr.ace8  of  smoke  from  the  altar 
tires.  A  beautiful  figure  of  Isb,  draped 
in  clothing  of  purple  and  gold,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  right  hand  a  bronze  sbtrum, 
and  in  her  left  the  key  of  the  sluices  of 
the  Nile,  was  found  within  the  court. 
In  another  portion  of  the  court  there 
is  a  kitchen,  on  the  stoves  of  which  fish 
bones  and  other  remnants  of  a  feast  were 
discovered.  In  the  outermost  room  la^ 
the  skeleton  of  a  priest,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  suffocated  while  trying  to  make 
his  way  through  the  wall  with  an  axe. 
The  axe  was  found  at  his  side.  In  an 
adjoining  chamber  another  skeleton  was 
found — that  of  a  priest  interrupted  at 
his  dinner.  Ne.ar  him  were  qu.antilics 
of  egg-shells,  chicken-bones,  and  some 
earthen  vases.  Many  skeletons  were  dis¬ 
covered  M'ithin  the  precincts  of  thb 
temple  ;  probably  those  of  priests  who-so 
vain  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  dei¬ 
ty,  or  whose  blind  attachment  to  her 
shrines,  prevented  them  from  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  More  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  skeletons  of  piieet-s 
the  many  paintings  which  tlie  temple 
contains,  representing  the  priestly  cos¬ 
tume,  and  the  elaborate  ceretnonial  of 
the  worship  of  Isb.  All  the  implements 
of  sacrifice,  in  bronze,  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins. 

It  is  not,  however,  among  the  re¬ 
mains  of  temples,  halls  of  justice,  amphi¬ 
theatres,  baths  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  that  the  value  of  Pompeian  exca¬ 
vations  b  to  be  measured.  Among  the 
rui  ns  of  other  ancient  cities  are  to  be  found 
many  specimens  of  public  architecture 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Pompeii,  and  on  a 
scale  of  far  gpi^atcr  splendor.  But  the 
domestic  life,  the  social  habits,  the  pri¬ 
vate  luxuries  of  the  past  have  no  such 
illustration  in  any  other  city  as  among 
the  silent  streets  of  Pompeii.  The 
homes  of  ancient  cities,  being  built  of 
more  perishable  materiiUs  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  edifices,  have  yielded  to  decay,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  left  no  trace. 
The  homes  of  Pompeii  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  oenturies,  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  the  footfall  of  their  last 
tenant  echoed  among  their  walls.  The 
villa  of  tbe  nobleman,  the  shop  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  rude  dwelling  of  the 
laborer,  reproduce,  with  incomparable 
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exactness,  the  domestic  life  of  the  past. 
In  the  construction  of  PoiniK;iaii  houses, 
the  cheapest  and  least  durable  materials 
were  preferred.  Most  of  them  were 
built  of  brick,  or  of  “  the  rough  masonry 
called  opuB  incertum.^'  It  is  because  of 
this  that  they  dec.ay  rapidly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  The  mortar  employed 
was  evidently  of  bad  quality.  Copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  in  the  working  of  which 
metals  the  Italians  were  highly  skilled, 
were  used ;  but  rather  for  purposes  of 
ornament,  than  solidity.  Their  lock- 
work,  for  instance,  was  coarse  and  rough; 
while  knockers,  door-handles,  and  bolts, 
were  most  elegantly  wrought.  Little 
skill  or  care  is  exhibited  in  their  wood¬ 
work  ;  the  beams' of  houses  in  some 
places  having  never  been  squared.  The 
outside  of  the  house,  as  we  have  .seen, 
w.os  ])lain  and  gloomy.  The  internal 
decorations,  though  brilliant  and  often 
gaudy,  were  seldom  of  a  costly  nature, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments,  which  were  frequently  of  great 
beauty.  Little  marble  was  used,  even 
in  public  buildings ;  but  its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  singularly  benuiitul  stucco, 
capable  either  of  receiving  paintings,  or 
being  modelled  into  bas-reliefs.  For 
the  flooring  of  the  cmninoner  houses  a 
sort  of  composite  was  employed,  which 
was  occasionally  inlaid  with  slabs  of 
marble,  in  various  patterns.  Sometimes 
these  marbles  were  colored ;  .and  this 
style  of  decoration  evidently  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  mosaics.  In  the  better 
class  of  houses  mos.aic3  were  used. 
These  were  generally  composed  of 
black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or  vice 
verad.  But  in  some  instances  the  pat¬ 
terns  were  more  ambitious.  In  the 
house  of  the  Tragic  Poet  a  pavement 
was  found  which  has  been  desciibed  as 
a  picture  in  mos.aics.  It  includes  seven 
figures,  conceived  in  nuich  spirit  and 
t^tc.  The  mosaic  is  composed  of  very 
fine  pieces  of  glass,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  or 
ancient  art  yet  discovered.  Another 
mosaic,  in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  is  so  deli¬ 
cately  wrought  of  minute  pieces  of  col¬ 
ored  glass,  that  the  hair  and  eyebrows 
of  its  figures  may  be  traced  on  close 
inspection.  A  yet  more  remarkable 
mosaic  was  discovered  in  the  house  of 
the  Faun.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  long 
and  nine  broad.  The  subject  is  supposed 


to  represent  Ihe  battle  of  Issus.  The 
Grecian  leader,  charging  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  has  transfixed  one  of  the 
Persian  warriors,  whose  horse  has  al¬ 
ready  fallen,  with  a  lance.  The  agony  in 
the  lace  of  the  wounded  soldier  is  won¬ 
derfully  depicted.  All  the  figures  in 
the  picture  are  wrought  with  unrival¬ 
led  vigor.  The  border  represents  a 
river,  with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus, 
and  other  animals.  Not  less  striking 
than  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Pompeii, 
are  the  arabesques  and  pictures  of  its 
W’alls.  Of  these,  however,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  detailed  account.  A  few 
bronzes  nave  been  found,  remarkable  for 
vigor  of  execution,  and  a  few  marble 
statues.  Some  of  the  latter  show  clearly 
that  the  .ancients  sometimes  colored 
their  statues.  A  figure  of  Venus  was 
discovered  at  an  early  period  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations,  the  hair  of  which  was  painted 
yellow,  and  the  drajiery  blue.  Round  the 
neck  was  a  gilt  necklace,  and  the  breasts 
were  gilded.  A  small  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  tinted 
and  gilded  in  many  parts.  Traces  of 
color  are  discernible  oil  many  of  the 
statues.  From  parts  of  another  marble 
statue  discovered  in  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  ancient  sculptors 
used  to  dress  their  works. 

In  regularity  of  plan,  and  in  extent, 
the  house  of  Pansa  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  fragment  of  an  in¬ 
scription  which  was  once  visible  near 
the  principal  entrance,  but  which  h-os 
since  been  obliterated.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  streets.  Including  the 
garden,  which  occupies  a  third  of  the 
whole  length,  it  stands  upon  an  area  of 
300  feet  by  100  feet.  The  ground-plan 
exhibits  a  vestibule,  prothi/rum,  or  inner 
porch,  paved  with  mosaic,  and  an  atrium^ 
or  public  re(!eption-room,  roofed  over, 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  roof  sloped,  so  as  to  direct 
the  r.ain-water  into  the  implueium, 
which  was  a  sort  of  cistern  sunk  in  the 
floor  of  the  atrium.  The  impluvium  was 
generally  ndorue<l  with  fountains,  and  the 
opening  above  it  was  shaded  by  a  col¬ 
ored  veil,  which,  while  diffusing  a 
softened  light,  gave  coolness  to  the 
apaitment.  The  next  room  is  the  tabU~ 
num,  a  sort  of  more  private  api)endage  to 
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the  atrium,  iu  which  the  family  pictures, 
archive.-*,  statues,  and  other  relics  were 
contained.  On  either  side  of  the  atrium 
were  smaller  apartments  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  gu<‘sts  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  house.  In  a  direct  line  from  the 
atrium  is  the  peristyle,  which  in  ancient 
houses  was  the  most  splendid  room  in 
the  suite.  It  was  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
the  peristyle  was  decorated  with  shrubs 
and  fountains.  On  the  right  of  the 
peristyle  is  the  triclinium,  or  dining¬ 
room.  The  prodigality  of  the  Italians 
in  matters  of  eating  is  proverbial ;  and, 
while  they  spared  no  expense  in  provid¬ 
ing  b.anquets,  they  carried  extravagance 
to  its  utmost  limits  in  furnishing  and 
decorating  their  dininghalls.  The 
Pompeians  were  not  so  lavish  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  the  sizes  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house  of  Pansa  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  their  furniture  must  have 
been  of  corresponding  magnificence. 
The  ground-plan  includes  also  the  asetu, 
a  hall  or  saloon  for  summer  use,  a  winter 
dining-room,  a  libr.ary,  several  bedrooms, 
a  servants’  hall,  and  other  smaller  rooms. 
Tliere  was  .an  upper  tloor,  reached  by  a 
staircase,  almost  every  vestige  of  which 
has  perished.  Attached  to  the  house 
are  four  shops,  which  were  let  to  tenants, 
one  shop  intended  for  the  s.ale  of  the 
spare  agricultural  produce  of  the  owner’s 
estates,  and  two  baking  establishments. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
genemlly  surrounded  by  shops,  which 
were  sometimes  of  the  meanest  char¬ 
acter,  and  entirely  marred  the  elevation 
to  the  street.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which  the  shops  stand  in  the 
house  of  Pansa  are  three  small 'houses, 
which  were  probably  let  to  lodgers.  In 
one  of  these  were  found  the  skeletons 
of  four  women,  with  gold  ear  and  finger- 
rings  and  other  vnluables. 

In  the  kitchen  of  I’ansa’s  house  was 
found  a  curious  painting,  representing 
the  worship  of  the  Lares  who  presided 
over  provisions  and  cooking  utensils. 
On  each  side  of  the  picture  different 
sorts  of  vegetables  are  painted.  There  is 
a  bunch  of  small  birds,  a  string  of  fish, 
a  boar,  a  few  cakes — of  the  precise  pat¬ 
tern  of  some  which  have  been  found  in 
Pompeii — an  eel  spitted  on  a  wire,  a 
ham,  a  boar’s  head,  and  a  joint  of  meat, 


which,  in  such  corap.any,  may  be  fairly 
assumed  to  be  a  loin  of  pork.  In  the 
same  kitchen  there  is  a  stove  for  stews, 
before  which,  when  the  building  was 
first  excavated,  lay  a  knife,  a  strainer, 
and  a  frying  pan  with  four  spherical 
cavities,  evidently  intended  for  eggs. 
Some  idea  of  a  Pompeian  meal  in  an 
establishment  like  that  of  Pansa  may  be 
gathered  from  a  picture  found  in  another 
part  of  the  city : 

“  It  represents  a  table,  set  out  with  every 
requisite  for  a  grand  dinner.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  dish,  in  which  four  peacocks  are 
placed,  one  at  each  corner,  forming  a  magnif¬ 
icent  dome  with  their  tails.  All  around  are 
lobsters — one  holding  in  his  claws  a  blue  egg, 
a  second  an  oyster,  a  third  a  stuffed  rat,  a 
fourth  a  little  basket  full  of  grasshoppers. 
Four  dishes  of  fish  decorate  the  bottom, 
above  which  are  several  partridges,  and 
hares,  and  squirrels,  each  holding  its  head 
between  its  paws.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  something  resembling  a  German  sausage ; 
then  comes  a  row  of  yolks  of  eggs;  then  a 
row  of  peaches,  small  melons,  and  cherries ; 
and,  lastly,  a  row  of  vegetables  of  different 
sorts.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
green-colored  sauce.” 

In  the  better  cla.s.H  of  houses,  as  for 
instance  iu  the  so-called  house  of  Sallust, 
there  existed  a  suite  of  apartments,  care¬ 
fully  detached  from  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  and  communicating  only  with 
the  atrium,  to  which  the  name  venereum 
was  given.  Some  have  concluded  from 
this  name,  from  the  privacy  of  the  rooms, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  that  they  were  devoted  to 
profligate  orgies.  But  this  theory  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  rooms  were  very  likely 
reserved  for  family  retirement,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  ladies  of  the  establishment. 
The  venereum  in  the  house  of  Sallust 
was  gorgeously  decorated.  A  large 
painting  of  Diana  and  ActSDon  almost 
covered  the  walls.  At  each  end  of  the 
portico  was  a  cabinet,  paved  with  marble, 
and  lined  breast-high  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  niche  in  one  of  these  was 
found  to  contain  an  image,  a  gold  vase, 
a  gold  coin,  and  several  bronze  medals. 
Near  this  spot  eight  small  bronze  col¬ 
umns  were  found,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  supports  of  a 
bed.  Four  skeletons,  apparently  a  fe¬ 
male  with  three  slaves,  were  discovered 
close  by  this  apartment,  of  which  she 
was  probably  the  tenant.  At  her  side 
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lay  a  round  plate  of  silver — a  mirror, 
doubtless — with  several  golden  rings  set 
with  stones,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  five 
golden  bracelets. 

The  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Fountains,  of  the  Faun, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the  Centaur, 
and  many  others  which  have  been  exca¬ 
vated,  exhibit  more  or  less  the  same  plan, 
and  differ  mainly  in  the  style  and  extent 
of  their  decoration.  The  paintings  in 
the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  very  fine.  One  of  these,  which 
represents  the  parting  of  Achilles  and 
Briseis,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  painting  which  has 
been  preserved  to  modern  times.  When 
first  discovered,  the  colors  were  fresh 
and  transparent,  with  a  tone  reminding 
one  of  Titian.  But,  unhappily,  the  pic¬ 
ture  suffered  much  during  the  excava¬ 
tion,  and  very  little  of  its  former  beauty 
remains.  At  the  door  of  this  house  is 
the  well-known  mosaic  of  the  dog,  with 
the  legend  “  Cavt  Canem  ”  beneath  it. 
In  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  two 
large  chests  were  found,  lined  with 
plates  of  brass,  and  decorated  with  or¬ 
naments  of  bronze.  Through  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  one  of  them  forty-five  gold  and 
five  silver  coins  had  fallen,  and  were 
found ‘at  the  time  of  excavation.  The 
chests  had  evidently  been  rifled  at  an 
earlier  date,  for  a  hole  had  been  cut 
through  the  wall  of  the  atrium  .and 
another  through  the  sides  of  one  of  the 
chests. 

Space  forbids  .any  detailed  notice  of 
the  beautiful  suburban  villa  which  lies 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  and  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Marcus 
Arrius  Diomedes.  It  is  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  complete  of  the  private 
buildings  yet  discovered.  From  this 
villa  alone  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  style  and 
elegance  of  a  Roman  gentleman’s  house. 
But  the  interest  of  the  ruin  is  not  only 
antiquarian ;  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
more  affecting  and  impressive  reminder 
of  the  terrible  calamity  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  city  tlian  is  to  be  found  on 
any  spot.  Near  the  garden-gate  two 
skeletons  were  found,  one  holding  in  his 
hand  the  key  of  the  gate,  while  beside 
him  were  about  a  hundred  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  coins;  the  other  lying  near  a  number 
of  silver  vases.  In  the  vaults  of  one  of 
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the  rooms  the  skeletons  of  eighteen  adult 
persons,  a  boy,  and  an  infant  lay  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  attitudes  terribly  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  agony  of  a  lingering  death. 
They  were  covered  by  several  feet  of 
extremely  fine  ashes,  consolidated  by  the 
damp.  This  substance  is  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  most  correct  impressions,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  property  was  not  noticed 
until  the  mass  nnd  been  broken  up.  One 
fragment  was  preserved,  on  which  was 
the  impression  of  the  neck  and  breast 
of  a  young  girl,  displaying  extraordinary 
beauty  of  form.  The  very  texture  of  her 
dress  is  apparent,  and  by  its  fineness 
shows  that  she  was  not  a  slave.  Many 
jewels  of  great  value  were  found  with 
this  group.  To  the  skeletons  of  tw'o 
children  clung  still  their  blonde  hair, 
though  they  had  been  buried  for  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  It  needs  not  the 
pen  of  the  romancist  to  fill  up  this  pic¬ 
ture.  The  father,  in  whom  the  love  of 
life  was  stronger  than  parental  instinct, 
fled  from  his  home,  accompanied  by  a 
slave,  who  carried  the  most  precious 
movables,  seeking  to  make  his  way  to 
the  sea.  His  daughter,  his  two  little 
children,  and  his  many  household  retain¬ 
ers  sought  refuge  from  the  shower  of 
cinders  in  the  vaults,  which  were  already 
stored  with  wine-jars  and  provisions  for 
the  w'inter.  But,  though  they  found 
shelter  from  the  falling  cinders,  they 
could  not  escape  the  stifling  8ulphureou.s 
vapor  which  was  charged  with  burning 
dust,  and  sooner  or  later  all  perished  in 
protracted  agony,  of  which  their  twisted 
forms  convey  too  faithful  a  picture. 

Many  such  tragic  stories  are  told  by 
the  remains  found  in  these  silent  ruins. 
In  the  house  of  the  Faun  W’as  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  hands 
lifted  above  her  bead.  She  had  evidently 
endeavored  to  escape  from  the  house, 
but  driven  back  by  the  ashes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  tablinuni.  In  her  extrem¬ 
ity  she  cast  her  jewels  on  the  pavement, 
where  they  were  found  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  flooring  of  the  room 
above  her  beginning  to  fall,  she  lifted 
her  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  support 
the  crumbling  roof.  In  this  attitude  she 
W’as  found.  In  a  garden  near  this  house 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  who  wore 
many  jewels,  was  discovered  at  a  height 
of  SIX  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
She  b.ad  evidently  surmounted  many  ol>- 
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staclcs,  and  was  seeking  to  scale  a  wall, 
when  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
fell  and  was  suffocated.  Under  a  stone 
staircase  was  discovered  the  skeleton  of 
a  man,  who  had  with  him  a  treasure  of 
great  value,  consisting  of  gold  rings  and 
brass  and  silver  coins.  Almost  all  the 
skeletons  found  arc  those  of  men  and 
women  overcome  by  the  vapor  or  fall¬ 
ing  ashes  while  endeavoring  to  secure 
their  property.  Five  skeletons,  near 
the  hand  of  one  of  which  an  axe  hay, 
were  discovered  in  a  vertical  positioti, 
nearly  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  were  evidently  killed,  either  by 
falling  earth  or  by  mephitic  vapors, 
whilp  searching  for  treasures  after  the 
catastrophe.  In  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
and  in  a  room  which,  judging  from  its 
furniture  .and  decorations,  was  the  bou¬ 
doir  of  a  young  girl,  was  found  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  little  dog.  On  another  spot  w.as 
ni.ade  the  rare  discovery  of  the  skeletons 
of  tw’O  horses,  with  the  remains  of  a  biga^ 
or  chariot. 

The  showers  of  pumice  stone,  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  w’ere 
followtal  “  by  streams  of  thick,  tenacious 
mud,  which  flowed  over  the  deposit.” 
When  the  objects  over  which  this  mud 
flowed  happened  to  be  human  bodies, 
“  their  decay  left  a  cavity  in  which  their 
forms  were  as  accurately  preserved  and 
rendered  as  in  the  mould  prepared  for 
the  casting  of  a  bronze  statue.’’  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  Signor  Fiorelli  to  till  up  these 
cavities  with  liquid  plaster,  and  so  obtain 
a  cast  of  the  objects  once  enclosed  in 
than.  One  of  the  first  experiments  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  obtaining  of  casts  of  four 
human  beings.  Two  of  these,  probably 
mother  and  daughter,  were  lying  feet  to 
feet ;  the  former  in  a  position  of  perfect 
tr.anquillity,  the  latter,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  an  attitude 
expressive  of  frightful  agony.  Her  legs 
arc  drawn  up.  and  her  hands  are  clenched. 
With  one  hand  she  had  drawn  her  veil 
over  her  head,  to  screen  herself  from  the 
ashes  and  the  smoke.  The  texture  and 
shape  of  her  dress  may  be  distinctly 
traced ;  and  here  and  there,  where  her 
dress  is  torn,  “  the  smooth  young  skin 
ap(>ear8  in  the  plaster  like  polished 
marble.”  The  third  figure  is  that  of  a 
woman  of  about  twenty-five.  Her  dress, 
and  the  jewellery  found  near  her,  indi¬ 
cate  th.at  she  was  of  high  rank.  One  of 


her  arms  is  raised,  as  if  in  despair ;  her 
hands  are  both  clenched  convulsively. 
The  fourth  figure  is  that  of  a  tall,  stal¬ 
wart  man,  with  coarse  dress,  and  heavy 
sandals  studded  with  nails,  lie  lies  on 
his  back,  his  arms  extended  and  his  feet 
stretched  out,  as  though,  finding  escape 
impossible,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
die  like  a  man.  His  features  are  marked, 
some  of  his  teeth  yet  remain,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  moustache  adheres  to  the  plas¬ 
ter  of  the  cast. 

A  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  trade  of 
Pompeii  may  be  gathei’ed  from  the  shops 
so  far  excavated.  There  are  several 
bakers’  shops,  which,  with  their  mills, 
ovens,  kneading  troughs,  and  vessels, 
some  of  which  contain  fiour  and  loaves 
of  broad  in  a  carbonized  state,  leave 
nothing  wanting  to  our.  knowledge  of 
this  department  of’ business.  There  is 
also,  near  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet, 
a  building  w’hich  was  evidently  used  as 
a  scouring-house.  The  pictures  and 
implements  found  there  give  us  a  fair  in¬ 
sight  into  the  art  of  fulling  and  scouring 
cloth,  .an  art  more  important  in  the  days 
of  Pompeii  than  now.  These  are  the 
only  trades  of  which  the  ruins  afford 
adequate  illustration.  An  apothecary’s 
shop  furnishes  drugs,  glasses,  phials  of 
singular  form,  and  liquids,  still  retaining 
the  pungent  taste  of  former  days.  A 
variety  of  surgical  instruments  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  another  quarter,  some  re¬ 
sembling  instruments  still  in  use,  and 
others  of  the  purpose  of  which  it  w’ould 
be  vain  to  hazard  a  guess.  Some  instru¬ 
ments  for  use  in  obstetrical  practice  are 
said  to  equal  in  ingenuity  and  con¬ 
venience  the  best  efforts  of  modern  cut¬ 
lers.  Almost  all  traces  of  other  profes¬ 
sions  have  vanished.  A  very  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  more  private  and  domestic 
life  of  Pompeii  is  afforded  by  the  in¬ 
scriptions  yet  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls. 
We  do  not  refer  to  such  as  are  cut  in 
stone,  or  affixed  to  public  buildings,  but 
to  those  that  are  painted  or  chalked,  or 
scratched  on  the  stucco  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument.  Political  advertisements  were 
generally  painted  in  large  black  or  red 
letters,  on  a  white  ground,  a  coat  of 
white  paint  always  furnishing  a  fresh 
surface.  Some  of  the  political  advertise¬ 
ments  remind  us  of  the  electioneering 
tactics  of  modern  days,  and  show  that 
party  spirit  ran  high  among  the  Pom- 
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peians.  Recommendations  of  candidates 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two 
of  praise ;  sonietimes  they  are  signed  by 
private  persons,  and  sometimes  by  gtiiids 
or  oorporatioDS.  Indeed,  there  seem  to 
have  l^en  trade  unions  at  Pompeii.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  recommendation  is  a  squib, 
and  is  signed  by  the  seribibi,  or  “  late- 
topers,”  or  the  dormimtes  universi,  “  the 
worshipful  company  of  sleepers.”  The 
inscriptions  scratched  on  the  stucco  are 
of  more  private  interest.  The  writer 
ini'orms  society  that  he  is  troubled  with 
a  cold.  Another  denounces  somebody 
who  does  not  invite  him  to  supper  as  a 
brute  and  a  barbarian.  In.scriptions  on 
the  inner  walls  are . yet  more  domestic; 
having  reference  to  the  number  of  tunics 
sent  to  the  wash,  the  quantity  of  lard 
bought,  the  birthday  of  a  child,  and 
even  of  a  donkey. 

Passing  by  the  tombs,  theatres,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  other  questions  of  interest, 
from  want  of  space,  it  remains  for  us 
briefly  to  notice  the  literature  of  the 
Pompeian  excavations.  The  work  of 
Mazois,  which  contains  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  plates,  and  embraces  the  results 
of  the  exaivations  from  1757  to  1821,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  able  and  exhaust¬ 
ive,  though  of  course  deficient  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  more  recent  di.scoveries.  Donald¬ 
son  and  Sir  William  Gell  owe  much  of 
their  material  and  some  of  their  plates 
to  Mazois.  The  work  of  Overbeck, 
which  is  written  in  German,  is  very 
learned,  but  embarraswed  by  theories 
which  sacrifice  probability  to  originality. 
The  beautiful  work  of  the  Niccolini,  now 
in  course  of  publication  at  Naples,  and 
containing  some  exquisitely  colored 
plates,  is  too  expensive  for  the  m.njority 
of  readers.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mendatore  Fiorelli,  which  contains  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  excavations  down  to  1800, 
every  nail,  bolt,  and  fragment  discovered 
in  the  ruins  being  tabidated,  is  too  diffuse 
for  general  purposes.  It  is  invaluable, 
however,  to  the  archrcfdogist.  Many 
important  pamphlets  and  small  volumes 
on  particular  buildings,  inscriptions,  and 
’  works  of  art  have  been  published,  but- 
they  are  too  numerous  for  popular  util¬ 
ity.  The  best  compendium  of  the 
history,  buildings,  and  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  is  that  of  Dr.  Dyer,  which  is 
based  on  a  small  volume  published  nearly 
forty  years  since  under  the  superintend- 
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ence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knovoledge.  The  informntron 
contained  in  it  is  judiciously  arranged, 
and  with  sufficient  vividness  to  give  in¬ 
terest  even  to  the  driest  details.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  records  of  the  extoivations  down 
to  the  latest  date,  and  i< enriched  by  a!i 
admiriible  itinerary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  traveller.  To  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  personally  visiting  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sites  of  history. 
Dr.  Dyer’s  book  will  prove  a  great  ben¬ 
efit,  and  almost  a  com|>en8ation. 
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"OLD  SIB  DOUGLAS."* 

Therk  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
“Old  Sir  Douglas”  the  lion.  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton  has  attained  her  highest  excellence 
as  a  writer  of  fiction — not  oidy  has  that 
tale  an  advantage  over  “  Lo.st  and 
Saved,”  in  not  being  written,  as  the 
hra.se  is,  “  for  a  purpose,”  but  over  all 
er  other  prose  wtuks  in  vigor  of  inter¬ 
est,  in  profusion  of  thought  and  poetry; 
and,  more  strikingly  still,  in  variety  and 
singularity  of  character.  If  the  book 
contained  no  other  portrait  than  that  of 
Alice  Ross,  that  one  marvellous  delinea¬ 
tion  would  suffice  to  stamp  it  as  a  work 
of  the  highest  order  of  geniu.s.  Rut  this 
book  is  cliaracterizcd  by  all  the  brilliant 
singularities  of  its  celebrated  authoress. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  narrative  is  impassioned 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  speech  is  imjias- 
sioned.  It  is  a  statement  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  case,  by  an  advocate  of  startling 
force,  fancy,  sarcasm,  and  pathos.  It 
differs  from  other  stories,  not  only  in  the 
measure  of  its  power,  but  in  the  attitude 
of  its  narrator.  Mrs.  Norton  handles 
the  story  she  tells  and  the  persons  who 
figure  in  it,  like  an  advocate  in  the  fo¬ 
rum.  She  denounces,  she  applauds — she 
throws  her  own  pas.sionate  sympathies 
undisguisedly  into  her  narrative,  and 
the  reader  finds  himself  carried  away  by 
a  double  force — ^by  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  the  tale,  and  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  its  reciter.  It  is  this  predomi- 
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*  A  fin*  portrait  of  Mrs.  Norton  appeared  In  the  Kdre- 
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nance  of  the  rhetorical  temperament 
which  distinguishes  Mrs.  Norton  essen¬ 
tially  from  all  contemporary  story-tellers, 
and  contributes  one  powerfnl  element  to 
the  general  fascination  of  her  fictions. 

The  generous  partialities  and  antipa¬ 
thies  to  which  her  impetuous  eloquence 
is  subservient,  aid  in  stimulating  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  who  lays  down 
the  book  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
been  wrought  upon  by  something  more 
than  the  situations,  the  dialogue,  and  the 
characters  which  enter  strictly  into  a 
story — of  having  been  pleaded  with, 
harangued,  and  inflamed  by  an  orator 
difticiut  to  resist,  during  the  entire  move¬ 
ment  of  the  drama. 

In  her  method  of  treating  a  story, 
there  are  other  peculiarities  distinguish¬ 
ing  her  manner  in  a  very  marked  way 
from  that  of  most  other  writers  of  rt>- 
mance.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  entire  work  a  sipgle  page  of  mere 
narrative.  There  runs  through  it  a  fine 
cssaic  vein  of  illustration  drawn  from 
acute  observation  and  often  from  very 
profound  thought. 

The  thinking  faculty  of  the  reader  is 
thus  kept  in  continual  play,  while  his 
fancy  is  charmed  by  the  poetic  faculty 
and  brilliant  wit  which  beautify  and  illu¬ 
minate,  without  ever  disturbing  this  cur¬ 
rent  of  severer  thought.  The  propoinion 
of  this  delightful  and  brilliant  ingredient 
is  so  large  as  to  impart  a  very  singular 
charm  to  the  work.  We  have  mentioned 
that  sparkling  qiiality  which  is  the  n.at- 
ural  herit.age  of  Mm.  Norton.  There  are 
touches,  too,  of  delic.ate  humor,  and  play¬ 
ful,  feminine  irony,  to  be  found  in  these 
pages,  which  to  tnose  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  will 
recall  one  of  the  happiest  gifts  of  that 
delightful  mind. 

To  support  what  we  have  said  respect¬ 
ing  the  “  essaic  ingredient  ”  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  which  every avhere  per¬ 
vades  this  powerful  book,  we  reprint, 
with  hardly  an  attempt  at  selection,  a 
few  examples  of  the  graver  discussion 
which  flows  concurrently  with  the  story. 

“  On  their  way  to  Glenrossie  1  Ah,  what 
other  rapture,  what  other  fulness  of  joy,  shall 
compare  to  the  day,  when  the  woman  who 
loves  deeply  and  truly  is  borne  to  the  home 
of  the  man  she  so  loves  ? 

“  For  ever !  The  human  “  for  ever  " — the 
for  ever  “till  death  do  us  part” — how  it 


stretches  out  its  illimitable  future  of  joy,  as 
we  sit,  hand  linked  in  hand,  sure  of  each 
other,  of  existence,  of  love,  of  all  that  makes 
a  paradise  of  earth ;  and  the  hedges  and  boun¬ 
daries  that  divide  lands  flee  past  before  our 
dreaming  eyes ;  and  the  morning  sun  glows 
into  noon,  and  the  noon  burns  and  fades; 
anil  the  day  sinks  again,  with  a  crimson  haze, 
into  sunset — and  perhaps  the  sweet  and  quiet 
light — the  pale  light  of  the  moon — swims  up, 
into  that  sea  of  blue  men  call  the  sky ;  while 
still  we  are  journeying  on  to  the  one  spot  on 
earth  where  we  have  cast  our  anchor  of  hope ; 
to  the  trees  and  lawns,  and  rocks  and  hills, 
and  gardens  of  flowers,  and  paths  of  delight, 
which  were  till  now  all  his,  but  since  the 
morning  are  ours  I  —the  place  we  have  loved 
without  ever  seeing  it,  perhaps, — the  place 
that  saw  his  boyhood ;  where  his  people  drew 
breath ;  where  his  dear  ones  have  lived  and 
died  ;  where  wt  hope  to  live  and  die — Home  1 
The  blessed  word  Home!” 


“  If  there  were  not  daily  examples  to  famil¬ 
iarize  us  with  the  marvel,  we  might  wonder 
at  the  strange  way  in  which  Nature  asserts 
herself ;  or  rather,  at  the  effects  of  Nature 
and  accident  combined,  in  the  characters  of 
individuals. 

“We  see  children,  all  brought  up  in  one 
home,  under  the  same  tutelage,  as  different 
as  night  from  day.  Pious  sons  and  daugh- 
tcrs,sprung  from  infidel  and  profligate  parents ; 
unredeemed  and  incorrigible  rascals  from 
honest  and  religious  fathers ;  fools,  that  fritter 
away  the  vanishing  hours,  they  themselves 
scarcely  know  how,  bom  where  steady  con¬ 
duct  and  deep  knowledge  seemed  the  very 
life  of  those  around  them — and  earne-t,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  energetic  souls  springing  up,  like 
palm-trees  in  the  desert  sand,  where  never  a 
thought  has  been  given  to  mental  culture 
or  religious  improvement.” 


“There  are  persons  who  talk  much  and 
readily  of  their  feelings,  and  who  yet  leave 
you  in  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  sincerity 
and  the  motive  of  their  confession;  and  there 
arc  others  whose  rare  allusions  to  themselves 
and  their  private  joys  or  sorrows  seem  to 
come  like  gleams  of  light,  showing  their  whole 
inner  nature.” 


“  I  wonder  if  women  who  are  ‘  first  ob¬ 
jects  ’  in  some  large  and  happy  home  circle 
— or  even  ‘  first  objects  ’  to  the  objects  they 
themselves  love — ever  ruminate  over  the 
condition  of  one  who  is  nobody' $  first  object. 
How  lone  in  the  midst  of  company  such  a 
one  must  feel  I  What  silence  must  lie  under 
all  their  talking  and  laughing  I  What  strange 
disruption  from  the  linked  chain  that  holds 
all  the  rest  together  I  What  exile,  though 
ever  present  1  What  starvation  of  soul,  in 
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the  midst  of  all  those  great  shares  of  lore 
meted  out  around  her  I " 


“  Woe  to  the  man  who  is  loved  with  the 
passion  that  has  neither  tenderness  nor  affec¬ 
tion  to  sollcn  it:  who  is  loved  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  selfish  sake  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who  has  mated  with  him.  The  opposite 
of  that  love  is  hate.  The  serpent  hatched  from 
the  Egyptian  warmth  of  that  sterile  soil,  is 
vengeance.  Pity,  and  regret,  and  the  sad  quiet 
partings  of  a  humbled  heart;  the  unutterable 
and  fiery  sense  of  wrong  quenched  and  con¬ 
quered  by  a  flood  of  better  and  holier  feelings : 
ail  these  things  are  unknown  to  such  women. 
Their  impulse  is  to  slay  Jason's  children  to 
punish  Jason.  They  fulfil  the  Scriptural  male¬ 
diction  which  says,  *  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for 
itwas  fierce;  and  their  wrath, for  it  was  cruel’  ” 

We  may,  without  violating  the  mystery 
of  the  story,  reprint  here  one  of  its  many 
pathetic  and  powerful  scenes,  because  it 
meets  us  almost  in  limine,  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  discloses  nothing  which  the 
reader  is  not  intended  to  know  at  the 
outset. 

“  Sir  Douglas  rode  to  Torriebum  almost  as 
desperately  as  his  brother  had  done  the  night 
before.  He  found  the  handsome  rider  he  had 
Ibndly  watched  at  his  departure,  a  bruised, 
shattered,  groaning  wretch.  His  horse,  over- 
spurred,  and  bewildered  by  the  drifting  rain 
and  howling  storm,  had  swerved  on  the  old- 
fashioned,  sharp-angled  bridge  that  crossed 
the  Falls  of  Torriebum  close  to  his  home,  and 
had  dashed  with  his  rider  over  the  low  parapet 
in  among  the  rocks  below. 

“  Close  to  home :  luckily  close  to  home ! 

“  Near  enough  for  the  wild  shout  he  gave 
as  he  fell,  and  even  the  confused  sound  oi 
the  roll  of  shaken-down  stones,  and  terrible 
weig^it  of  horse  and  rider  falling  on  the  bed 
of  the  torrent,  to  reach  the  house,  and  the 
quick  ear  of  one  who  was  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing  there.  For  Kenneth's  bachelor  home  was 
not  a  lonely  one.  Startling  was  the  picture 
that  presented  itself  in  that  drear  morning’s 
light  when  Sir  Douglas  entered.  The  weariest 
ihghtened  form  he  ever  beheld  in  the  shape 
of  woman,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Untidy, 
dishevelled,  beautiful;  her  great  white  arms 
stretched  out  with  clasped  hands,  shuddering 
every  time  that  Kenneth  groaned ;  her  red¬ 
dish-golden  hair  steahng  in  tangled  locks  from 
under  the  knotted  kerchief,  which  she  had 
never  untied  or  taken  off  since  she  had  rushed 
out  into  the  storm  and  scrambled  down  to  the 
Falls  the  night  before.  The  lower  part  of  her 
dress,  still  soaked  and  dripping,  covered  with 
mud  and  moss — one  of  her  loose  stockings 
tom  at  the  ankle,  and  the  blood  oozing 
through — her  petticoat,  too,  torn  on  that 
side.  She  had  evidently  slipped  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  horse  and  rider. 
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“  Douglas  spoke  first  to  her,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  of  herself ;  not  of  his  brother. 

“  ‘  Och  I  ’  she  said,  and  her  teeth  chattered 
as  she  spoke,  ‘ye’ll  no  mind  me,  sir!  it’s 
naething.  I  just  drappit  by  one  hand  frae 
the  brae,  in  amang  the  stanes  to  get  at  him, 
and  sae  gat  hurtlt.  Ou  Kenneth  I  Kenneth  I 
Kenneth  I  Ou  my  man  I  my  ain  man  1  ’  and 
rocking  wildly  to  and  fro  while  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window,  and  tlie  storm  seemed 
to  rock  the  trees  in  unison  with  her  move¬ 
ments,  she  ceased  to  speak. 

“  The  dying  man  moved  his  lips  with  a 
strange  sort  of  smile,  but  no  sound  came. 
Douglas  knelt  down  by  him ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  little 
nestling  child,  the  most  lovely  little  face  that 
ever  looked  out  of  a  picture,  that  was  sitting 
at  the  bed-head,  serene  and  hopeful  in  all  this 
trouble,  and  saying  to  him  with  a  shy  smile, 
— ‘Are  ye  the  doctor  ?  and  will  ye  put  daddy 
a’  richt?  AVe’ve  been  waiting  lang  for  the 
doctor.’ 

“  No  doctor  could  save  Kenneth — no,  not 
if  the  aching  heart  of  his  elder  brother  had 
resolved  to  bring  hiip  life  at  the  price  of  his 
whole  estate.  He  was  fast  going — fast  I  The 
grief  of  the  ungovernable  woman  at  his  bed- 
foot  only  vaguely  disturbed  him.  He  was 
beginning  to  be  withdrawn  from  earthly  sights 
and  earthly  sounds.  But  Sir  Douglas  tried 
to  calm  her.  He  besought  her  to  be  still: 
to  go  away  and  w'ash  her  wounded  limb  and 
tear-swollen  face,  and  arrange  herself,  and 
return,  and  meanwhile  he  would  watch  Ken¬ 
neth  till  the  doctor  came.  No,  she  wouldn’t 
— no,  she  couldn’t — no,  he  might  die  while 
she  was  out  of  the  way — no,  ‘she  wad  see  the 
last  o’  him,  and  then  dee.’  She  offered  no 
help;  she  was  capable  of  no  comfort;  she 
kept  up  her  loud  lament,  so  as  to  bewilder 
all  present;  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  to 
Sir  Douglas  when,  with  a  sudden  shiver 
through  her  whole  frame,  slie  slid  from  the 
bed-foot  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.’’ 

The  Doctor  and  his  assistant  arrive 
— “bone-setters,”  from  the  village  of 
Torriebum,  and  the  admission  soon 
comes — that  beyond  some  trifling  pal¬ 
liatives,  their  simple  skill  can  devise 
nothing — Kenneth  must  die. 

“  When  the  doctor  had  arranged  that  dying 
bed  for  the  best — and  had  attended  to  the 
miserable  w'oman  who  had  fainted,  and  had 
brought  her  back,  pale,  exhausted,  but  quieter, 
to  the  sick  chamber — Kenneth  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  raise  himself;  an  exertion  which 
was  followed  by  a  dreadful  groan.  Then  he 
murmured  tw’ice  the  name  of  ‘  Maggie ! — dear 
Maggie !'  and  Sir  Douglas  rose  up,  and  made 
way  for  the  trembling  creature  so  called  upon, 
to  kneel  down  in  his  place,  adjuring  her,  for 
the  love  of  heaven— /or  the  love  of  Kenneth — 
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We  have  had  ^hakspeares  of  all  lii/.ea  and  prices, 
Shakspcaies  of  all  manner  of  different  editors  and  conaasen- 
tators,  Shakspeares  in  many  volumes  aird  Shakspear^in  one^ 
but  we  have  never  seen  the  universal  bard  in  more  at|riictivr 
shape  than  in  this  little  set  as  turned  out  from  the  Btlj^treet 
Press,  and  published  by  Wynkoop  &  Sherwood.  One  wants 
put  a  volume  directly  in  one’s  pocket  and  to  wander  out  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  seeking  a  nook  wherein  to  recline  |tid'read. 
The  shape  and  size  are  convenient  to  a  degree,  the  paper  gobd  and 
prettily  tinted,  the  type  small  but  very  legible.  Altogether  this  ^handy- 
volume  Shakspeare  ”  is  the  most  tasteful,  alluring,  trooipact,  and  desirable 
little  set  that  wc  have  yet  seen  from  the  American  press.’ — Round  Table. 
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Scarcely  a  more  suggestive  and  valuable  hook  than  this  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  Sunday-school  literature.  Simple  yet  thorough, 
freak  and  lively,  graphic  and  practical,  while  earnest  and  evangelical  in  spirit, 
ft  is  just  the  hook  to  quicken  and  aid  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  There  is 
thought  enough  for  a  large  octavo  in  this  modest  volume 
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Mrolar  and  re)lfiou^,  to  a  degree  never  brtbre  witnetted,  and  wtiea  tW  rank 
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people  ud  taste  will  aeek  tu  rcpruducc  nut  chat  whigh  n  simply  gruti^'^uc,  but  that  whiob  U'beautl^'u!  as 
well  as  novel.**  'To  surh  purpuaev,  as  well  as  thuae  of  the  stage,  1l4K  Hinton,  as  an  ai-tM-,  hat  itaninny 
had  regard,  while,  aside  from  their  purely  historical  interest,  their  value  will  be  great  to  the  artist. 
The  svurk  is  an  eJitlan  Jt  luxt  in  binding,  typography,  illuatratiun,  printed  from  a  new  and  handsomr 
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FAYE  MAR  OF  STORM-CLIFF. 
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Mrs.  Pritchard  baa  anadr  a  giwd  mnrk  in  Anaeikan  literature  by  her  powerful  iiwvrl,  and  has 
proven  that  tales  puaaetiing  e  thdnmghly  mural  tunc,  and  devoid  of  the  lower  grades  of  sensational 
intocet,  can  be  ewide  iiMerascing  bp  careful ‘vniting  aM  nn  eurwost  purpuan  ul'  authurahip.  Me  dor 
Mit  crceic  charncter;  M  suit'let  scenes,  nus  does  she  creatr  scenes  Co  suit  set  characters.  Faye  Mar  ^  a 
true  wuman.  The  story  opens  somewhat  strangely,  and  is  rather  wild  in  its  chaeacter  in  the  trst  peat 
iT  the  book.  SiMnr  of  the  chapters  have  a  dramatit  intrrmt  seldom  diaplapod  to  better  advnntngr;. 
The  discovery  uf  tho  loss  uf'  Maior  Mar;  the  dreary  wntebism  npun  the  tUlF;  linding  of  the  ^linuat 
dead  man  upon  thr  rucks -iy  the  two  haherntfo ;  end  the  driftii3g  danger  of  the  fiaherman't  wife  in  jM>e 
little  boat,  hold  the  trader  in  deep  interest  without  one  outrage  of  arntiment  or  a  lack  of  probability 
in  the  working  of  thr  inetdrnt.  The  cold,  hard  character  of  Mrs.  Chester  is  well  drawn,  an^  the  book 
i  kisea  in  an  rffeitive  manner,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  driervedly  sMcessfiil  novel.— Atrr«aA‘«sr 

r  SECRETARY  PFPYS. 

Eitra  cloth.  (i!t3. 

From  Seaward  ti;,  S^i  rc/fry  Prpys.  the  genial  gossip  and  diaiist  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  it  a 
sudden  tramhion,  though  a  pteatTnt  one.  It  it  a  good  many  years  lince  1  owned  this  very  interesting 
diarv,  and  until  recently  I  have  brrn  without  one.  Wynkoop  Ic  Sherwood,  Publishers,  New  York, 
have  tent  me  tbeir  charming  rdition  of' rhit  always  attractive  biMik.  It  has  been  carefully  edited  bv 
/■inari  Gihnr.  '  The'  pnbMahert  liavr  eertamly  do^  themaelvm  very  gruat  crodit  by  tbit  **  haisdw*’  ano 
bandnome  volume.  TV  tygaagiaphicol  execution  k^glegantg  t V  p^r  good^  fbe^^west  work  of  the  )>r.->t 
gualitv,  and  the  binding  pusseasrt  a  rieh,  grave  ijuality  which  Wrii  briitt  the  in^uisitfve  yet  dignified  man 
vf'  afTairt,  who  left  ib  so  graphii  an  insight  into  hit  time  There  is  also  an  esrelirnt  steel  portrait  ot 
•*  Mr.  Scirrtary  Hr;  yt.” — Tht  l**Uy  \f>\\ 
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not  to  give  way,  but  keep  still;  getting  only 
from  her  a  burst  of  sobbing,  and  the  words, 
'Kill  me  I  och,  kill  me  I  and  then  maybe 
e'll  hush  me  down.’  There  seemed  ‘  no 
ushing  her  down,’  till  suddenly  Kenneth 
said,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  voice,  'Maggie, 
youll  call  to  mind  the  birken  trees — the 
birken  trees  I  ’ 

“  The  woman  held  her  breath.  There  was 
no  need  to  quiet  her  now. 

“  ‘  The  birken  trees  by  the  broomy  knowe,’ 
repeated  he,  dreamily;  and  in  a  low,  clear 
tone,  he  added,  ‘  I’m  sorry,  Maggie.’ 

“  'Then  opening  his  eyes  with  a  fixed  look, 
he  said,  ‘  Dear  Douglas  1’  in  a  tone  of  extreme, 
almost  boyish  tenderness ;  and  then  followed 
a  renewed  silence,  broken  only  by  the  wild 
gusty  winds  outside  the  house,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  the  fatal  Falls  of  Torriebum.  All  at 
once,  with  the  rallying  strength  that  some¬ 
times  precedes  death,  he  spoke  clearly  and 
intelligibly.  ‘Douglas!  be  kind — I’m  going 
— I’m  dying — be  kind  to  my  Kenneth,  for  the 
sake  of  days  when  we  were  boys  together  1 
Don’t  forsake  him !  don’t  deny  him  I  Have 
pity,  too,  on  Maggie !  ’ 

“  A  little  pause  alter  that,  and  he  spoke 
more  restlessly : — ‘  I’m  asking  others,  and  I 
ought  to  do  it  myself.  It’s  /  who  forsake 
tliem :  it’s  I  that  didn’t  pity.  I  say — I  say — 
are  you  all  here  ?  Douglas  1  the  doctor — ah  I 
yes,  and  my  father’s  factor, — Well — I — ’ 

“  He  struggled  for  a  moment,  with  blue, 
blanched  lips ;  then,  feeling  for  the  little  curled 
head  of  the  child  at  the  further  side  of  his  bed, 
and  locking  his  right  hand  in  the  hand  of  the 
kneeling  woman,  he  said :  ‘  I  trust  Douglas 
with  these.  I  declare  Margaret  Carmichael 
my  wiFE,  and  I  acknowledge  Kenneth  Car¬ 
michael  Ross  as- my  lawful  son  I  ’ 

“  The  woman  gave  a  suppressed  shriek ; 
she  sprang  up  from  her  knees,  and  flung  her 
arms  round  the  dying  man  with  a  wild  ‘  Och, 
I  thank  ye — I  thank  ye  I  and  mithcr’ll  thank 
ye  for.  ever  1  Ou  I  my  Kenneth  I  ’ 

“  He  turned  his  head  toward  her  with  that 
unutterable  smile  that  often  flits  over  dying 
ficcs.  Briglitor  and  fonder  his  smile  could 
not  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  first  love : 
•  by  tlte  broomy  knowe,  under  the  birken 
trees ;’  and  perhaps  his  thoughts  were  there, 
even  in  that  supreme  hour.  No  other  word, 
except  a  broken  ejaculation  of  prayer,  came 
from  him ;  only  the  bystanders  ‘  saw  a  great 
change  ’ — the  change  there  is  no  describing — 
come  over  his  brow.  The  anguish  of  mortal 
pain  seemed  to  melt  into  peace.  A  great 
sigh  escaped  him,  such  as  bursts  from  the 
b^m  in  some  sudden  relief  from  sufiering, 
and  the  handsome  man  was  a  handsome 
corpse. 

‘‘He  who  had  been  so  much  to  that  wail¬ 
ing  woman,  had  become  it  I  ‘  it ;’  ‘  the  body ;’ 
that  perishable  form  which  had  clothed  the 
eternal  soul,  and  was  now  to  be  carried  away 


and  hidden  under  the  earth,  ‘  to  suffer  cor¬ 
ruption,’  and  join  the  unseen  throng  of  those 
whose  place  in  this  world  ‘  shall  know  them 
no  more.’  ” 

Maggie  is  drawn  with  the  daring 
skill  and  utter  fidelity  which  charac¬ 
terize  every  picture  in  old  Sir  Douglas 
— a  skill  and  a  fidelity  which  remind 
one  of  the  homely  literalities  which  in 
Hogarth’s  and  in  Shakespeare’s  pictures 
startle  one  with  their  undeniable  re¬ 
ality,  and  render  the  sublime  of  tragedy 
more  sublime  by  a  touch  of  prosaic  and 
vulgar  nature.  In  this  sort  of  contrast 
Mrs.  Norton  is  a  consummate  artist; 
nothing  is  disguised  of  Maggie’s  coarse¬ 
ness,  violence,  and  vulgarities ;  she  re¬ 
ceives  the  benefit  neither  of  distance, 
nor  of  darkened  windows;  she  is  in 
nowise  idealized,  nor  translated  into  a 
statue ;  we  see  her  in  the  broadest  day¬ 
light,  and  face  to  face,  without  having 
been  spared  one  intonation  of  her  Scot¬ 
tish  brogue,  and  savage  uproar,  or  a 
single  aggravation  of  her  fierceness,  and 
grossness,  atid  vulgar  savagery ;  and  yet 
with  all  this — and  in  great  measure — 
such  is  the  mystery  of  true  art,  becau$e 
of  this,  Maggie  is  nearly  always  interest¬ 
ing,  and  otten  by  reason  of  the  wild 
burst  and  tempest  of  her  ungovemed 
affections,  positively  sublime — Maggie 
alone  would  make  the  success  and  the 
interest  of  a  good  novel ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  wealth  and  perfection  of  portrai¬ 
ture — especially  of  female  portraiture — 
in  these  pages,  that  Maggie  might  very 
easily  lose  her  legitimate  prominence 
among  the  creations  of  fiction,  by  her 
juxtaposition  with  the  other  more  strange 
and  striking,  though  not  more  finished 
pictures,  in  these  powerful  volumes. 

The  most  singular  figure  that  rises 
before  tis,  at  the  weird  beck  of  Mrs. 
Norton’s  pen,  and  that  which,  with 
strangest  fascination,  haunts  our  eyes, 
days  after  her  book  is  shut— is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  Alice  Ross.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  tale  we  become 
acquainted  with  her  as  a  chihl,  cold, 
cautions,  rei)ellant,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  silent  prettiness  and  grace.  This 
little  girl,  the  halfsister  of  old  Sir 
Douglas,  is  harbored  bv  him,  after 
her  mother’s  death,  at  his  Highland 
castle  of  Glenrossie,  of  which  she  be¬ 
comes  “the  lady,”  and  in  due  time  does 
all  the  honors  for  him.  This  position, 
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however,  is  changed ;  Sir  Donglas  brings 
home  a  beautiful  young  wife,  and  the 
first  home-transports  of  the  bride  are 
succeeded  by  a  faint  sense  of  danger — 
a  trouble  thus  described  : 

“And  then,  very  slowly,  very  quietly, 
very  unexpectedly,  and  yet  very  clearly, 
she  awoke  to  the  perception  that  in  her 
paradise  there  was  a  snake. 

“  Not  a  creature  that  awed  and  yet  fas¬ 
cinated  ;  whose  presence  was  a  mystery,  and 
its  counsel  almost  a  scornful  command.  But 
a  little  sliding,  slithering,  mean,  small  snake; 
a  ‘  snake  in  the  grass ;  ’  a  snake  whose  tiny 
bite  the  heel  might  almost  carelessly  spurn 
when  it  seemed  to  pursue,  and  whose  power 
to  wound  might  be  doubted  and  smiled  over, 
till  the  miracle  of  death  by  its  venom  were 
irrevocably  proved  I  A  snake  that  looked 
like  a  harmless  eft. 

“Nothing  but  the  instinctive  repulsion 
which  exists  in  certain  natures  to  reptiles 
even  when  unseen,  their  presence  being  dis¬ 
coverable  to  the  inner  soul  of  feeling  though 
not  to  the  outward  sense,  could  have  in¬ 
spired  Gertrude  with  the  aversion  she  ^ad- 
ually  felt  for  Sir  Douglas's  half-sister, 
Alice  Ross. 

“  Alice  had  hot  offended  the  bride ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  flattered  herj  she  obviously 
endeavored  to  please,  to  w’lnd  around  her, 
to  become  necessary  to  her.  She  went  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  yielding  up  gracefully  the 
small  delegated  authority  which  for  many 
years  she  had  seemed  to  exercise — from 
being  ‘the  only  one  of  the  family  resident 
at  the  castle.’  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
dropping  to  the  condition  of  friend  and 
equal;  she  rather  assumed  that  of  poor 
relation  and  humble  companion.  She  chose 
toleration,  and  repudiated  welcome.  As  to 
the  near  connection  between  herself  and  Sir 
Douglas,  she  always  alluded  to  it  in  a  hum¬ 
ble,  half-mournful,  apologetic  manner,  as  if 
it  were  a  fault,  but  not  her  fault;  and  yet 
a  fault  for  which  she  was  willing  to  make 
amends  to  the  extent  of  her  feeme  powers. 
She  behaved  toward  him  as  toward  one 
who  was  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  won¬ 
dered  at; — but  to  love  him  would  be  taking 
too  great  a  liberty.  Still,  in  her  own  subser¬ 
vient  way  she  contrived  to  impress  him  with 
a  notion  of  humble  worship ;  and  she  lost 
no  opportunity  of  increasing  that  impression 
even  while  she  deprecated  all  evidences  of  its 
ruling  ^>irit  in  her  mind.” 

We  know  not  whether  this  picture 
has  its  particular  counterpart  in  life. 
We  cannot  recollect,  however,  having 
actually  met  its  original.  And  yet 
with  the  mysterions  recognition  we 
sometimes  experience  in  dreams,  we 
know  Alice  Robs  instantly. 


“Alice  was  certainly  what  in  common 
parlance  is  called,  even  when  the  party  still 
retains  claims  to  personal  attracnon,  ‘an 
old  maid.’ 

“Alice  did  retain  claims  to  personal  at¬ 
traction.  Her  well-shaped  head — though  its 
banded  hair  was  of  that  disagreeable  dry 
drab  color,  which  had  not  yet  the  advan¬ 
tage  of*  our  modem  fashion  of  being  dyed 
of  a  golden  red — surmounted  a  long,  slen¬ 
der,  white  throat;  and  a  figure  which,  if 
somewhat  too  spare  for  artistic  notions  of 
beauty,  was,  as  her  maid  expressed  it,  ‘jimp 
and  genteel.’ 

“  She  moved  (as  she  spoke)  with  slow  pre¬ 
cision;  and  not  without  some  degree  of 
grace.  The  only  positively  disagreeable 
thing  abdut  her  wa-s  a  certain  watchfulness 
which  disturbed  and  fascinated  you.  Do 
what  you  would,  Alice’s  eyes  were  on  you. 
You  felt  them  fixed  on  your  shoulder;  your 
forehead ;  the  back  of  your  head ;  your 
hands;  your  feet;  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  you  were  writing  a  letter;  the  title 
and  outside  cover  of  the  book  you  were 
reading;  the  harmless  list  you  were  making 
out  of  your  day’s  shopping;  the  anxious 
calculation  of  your  year's  income;  and  the 
little  vague  sketch  you  scribbled  while  your 
mind  was  occupied  about  other  things. 

“I  have  spoken  of  her  as  the  snake  in 
tliis  paradise;  but  there  was  something  es¬ 
sentially  feline,  also,  in  her  whole  manner; 
and  indeed  the  cat  is,  among  inferior  animals, 
what  the  snake  is  among  a  lower  order  of 
creatures.  The  noiseless,  cautious,  circuitous 
mode  in  which  she  made  her  way  across  a 
room  was  cat-like;  the  dazed  quiet  of  her 
eyes  on  common  occasions,  had  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  cat  sitting  in  the  sun ;  and  the  start¬ 
ling  illumination  of  watchful  attention  in 
them  at  other  times,  recalled  to  our  fancy 
the  same  creature  catching  sight  of  its  prey. 
Even  the  low  purring,  and  rubbing  of  pussy's 
soft  fur  against  your  side,  seemed  to  find  its 
analogy  in  her  slow,  soft  words  of  flattery: 
as  the  gentle  approach,  which  neither  required 
nor  even  accepted  any  returning  care.s.»,  re¬ 
sembled  the  gliding  to  and  I'ro  on  some  famil¬ 
iar  hearth  of  that  unloving  little  domestic 
animal,  whose  cry  is  alien  and  weird  to  our 
ears,  and  its  shape  like  a  diminished  tiger. 

“  Above  all,  in  her  gravity  and  changeless- 
ne«8  she  was  cat-like.” 

“In  all  that  touched  hertel/,  she  was  keen, 
far-sighted,  and  long  remembering.  She 
never  lorgot  an  injury.  She  never  omitted 
an  opportunity. 

,  “  Her  cat-like  resemblance  extended  to  tho 
order  and  method  of  her  every-day  life. 
In  the  open  daylight  of  social  intercourse 
she  was  tranquil  and  unobtrusive,  or  pur¬ 
ring  and  courteous;  but  in  the  darkness  of 
solitary  hours — n  ^e  Lone  Den — her  .mind 
prowled  and  ci4>ered,  and  took  iu  light 
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leaps  in  pursuit  of  prey.  There,  the  dazed 
eyes  resumed  their  brilliant  watchfulness; 
and  gleamed  over  the  gloom  of  her  destiny. 
There,  the  many  calculations  for  small  and 
great  ends  were  methodically  arranged,  and 
plans  laid  for  besieging,  undermining,  and 
beleaguering,  such  as  find  no  place  in  mili¬ 
tary  books.  The  tactics  of  Elian  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  tactics  of 
Alice.” 

We  have  hitherto  seen  this  feline 
creature  in  her  normal  state  of  apathy 
and  vigilance.  For  one  moment  let 
us  look  at  her  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  agitated  by  the  wild,  almost 
insane  passion  of  which  her  seemingly 
cold-  nature  is  capable. 

“He  w’as  gone  forth;  gone  forth  from 
her — even  she  scarce  knew  where,  or  for 
how  long,  but  gone — gone  out  into  the 
temptation  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased 
elsewhere ;  and  when  Alice  thought  of  it, 
that  pale  and  apparently  psssionless  woman 
could  have  dashed  her  liead  against  the 
stone  embra.sure  of  her  turret-window,  or 
thrown  herself  from  it  into  the  deep  court¬ 
yard  below.  Anything  to  still  the  ^fierce 
bcat'ng  of  blood  to  and  fro  in  her  brain,  and 
deaden  the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other 
there,  of  the  dark-eyed,  meagre,  eloquent 
man,  who  had  been  mocking  heaven  and 
his  felliiw-creaturcs  by  tlie  assumption  of  a 
character  as  much  acted  as  any  on  the 
stage  I 

“  But  Alice  governed  herself,  and  was 
outwardly  calm.  The  fox  of  an  evil  secret 

(gnawing  at  her  heart  should  not  find  her 
ess  brave  than  the  Spartan.  If  she  gave 
way  she  might  destroy  him, — she  might 
hang  him, — those  were  his  words :  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  they  meant :  no  matter  what  he 
was.  She  would  Ix-ar, — and  live, — and  see 
him  again ;  and  rend  in  pieces  any  one  who 
attempted  to  thwart  her,  or  rival  her  in  his 
affections." 

It  is  quite  impossible  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  tesitelated  extracts,  to  repro- 
duefe  the  spell  which  Mrs.  Norton’s 
ait  gradutilly  and  patiently  weaves 
about  us,  and  around  this  singular  cre¬ 
ation,  in  whom  we  discover,  along  with 
so  much  that  is  mean,  bloodless,  cruel, 
a  sinister  charm,  for  which  we  cannot 
account,  except  by  a  sort  of  witchcraft ; 
and  after  whom,  even  when  we  have 
ceased  to  hope,  in  her,  for  one  secret 
point  of  human  sympathy,  unless  we  are 
to  except  such  passion  as  a  sorceres-s  is 
imagined  sometimes  to  cherish  for  a 
human  object,  we  linger  with  a  perverted 
fascination. 


In  this  feminine  gallery  we  are  irre* 
sistibly  arrested  by  another  portrait — 
gaunt,  repulsive — with  whose  general 
effect  we  are  familiar;  but  with  the  hard 
lines,  minute  wrinkles,  and  undetinable 
singularities  of  expreasion  which  indi¬ 
cate  an  unquestionable  individuality. 
It  is  the  full  length  figure  of  the  Countess 
of  Clochnaben. 

“  The  Countess  of  Clochnaben  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  her  hands  behind  her,  superintend¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  some  trees,  when  Alice 
alighted  from  her  ixiny. 

“  She  was  so  tall,  and  stood  so  firmly,  that 
you  might  think  she  herself  had  been  planted 
in  the  ground ;  and  so  thoroughly  well  plant¬ 
ed,  that  no  storm  would  avail  to  uproot  her. 
She  had  been  in  youth  what  is  termed  a  ‘  fine 
woman,’ — very  stately  ;  but  the  worst  of  im¬ 
measurably  stately  women  is,  that  in  old  age 
they  are  apt  to  become  gaunt  The  Count¬ 
ess  of  Clochnaben  had  become  gaunt  She 
was  also  very  severe  in  her  opinion  of  others ; 
gaunt  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  She  kept 
very  early  hours.  The  iron  vibration  of  the 
rusty  old  clock  in  the  courtyard,  very  seldom 
had  the  advantage  of  her  in  getting  the  hours 
of  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  struck 
fairly  through,  before  her  stern  tread  was 
heard  on  the  outer  staircase.  These  morn¬ 
ing  hours  being  often  chill,  and  the  gusty 
mountain-gaph  full  of  what  Shakespeare  calls 
‘  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air,'  she  habitually 
wore  over  her  cap,  as  a  shield  against  rheu¬ 
matic  headache,  a  small  quilted  black  silk 
bonnet ;  and  when  she  hca(led  her  breakfast- 
table,-  what  with  this  peculiarity  of  costume, 
the  rigid  and  erect  carriage  of  her  tall  body, 
and  the  prepared  severity  of  her  mouth,  she 
looked  like  a  venerable  judge  about  to  pass 
sentence  on  a  criminal. 

“  And,  indeed,  she  was  continually  passing 
sentence  on  criminals.  Most  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  connections  were  criminals  in  her 
eyes ;  and  she  spent  her  time  in  reviewing 
their  conduct  with  much  asperity.” 

For  sake  of  the  naive  terras  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  w'o  must  here  permit  the 
Countess  to  utter  one  of  her  character¬ 
istic  dicta — as  she  liked  to  term  the  em¬ 
phatic  expressions  of  her  opinion. 

“  *  You  should  not  encourage  such  doings  at 
Q-lenrossie,’  said  the  dowager,  severely;  ‘  there 
never  was  mirth  or  singing  since  /  can  re¬ 
member  the  place,  on  such  an  improper  day 
as  the  Lord's  day." 

From  this  Rembrandt  w'e  turn  to  a 
portrait,  young,  refined,  and  voluptuous. 
The  Spani.sh  bride  of  young  Kenneth 
Ross  arrives  as  the  guest  of  “old  Sir 
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Douglas  and  Lady  Ross,  at  their  beauti¬ 
ful  Scottish  castle.’’ 

“  When  Donna  Eusebia  did  at  last  appear, 
they  saw  a  most  undeniable  beauty :  tliough 
she  looked  (as,  indeed,  she  was)  some  years 
older  than  Kenneth.  What  with  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  rich  complexion,  made  richer  by  the 
addition  of  rouge ;  the  glossiness  of  hair  made 
glossier  with  strongly-scented  oils ;  the  deep 
crimson  of  the  carnations  twisted  with  black 
lace,  on  her  head ;  the  gems  that  glittered  on 
her  neck ;  the  sudden  turn  and  flashing  ot 
her  gloiious  black  eyes,  and  the  equally  sud¬ 
den  flirting  and  shutting  of  a  paint^  fan 
mounted  in  motlier-of-pearl  and  gold,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  was  so  incessant  that  it  seemed 
an  integral  portion  of  her  living  self;  what 
with  the  gleaming  smile  when  the  curled  lips 
parted  and  left  her  white  teeth,  like  waves 
in  the  sunshine  disclosing  a  shell ;  what  with 
the  pretty  trick  she  had,  at  the  end  of  every 
laugh  (and  she  laughed  often),  of  giving 
a  mischievous  bite  to  the  full  undcrlip,  as 
though  to  punish  it  back  to  gravity ;  and 
what  with  the  fling  and  leap  of  the  soft  frin¬ 
ges  on  her  robe  when  she  turned  with  quick 
animation  to  answer  you, — there  was  so  much 
lustre  and  movement  about  her,  that  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  she  were  a  fire-fly  transformed  by 
magic  into  a  woman.  And,  if  she  stood  still 
(as  she  very  seldom  did),  the  curve  of  her 
neck  and  back  resembled  some  beautiful 
scroll-work  in  sculpture ;  while  her  tiny  for¬ 
ward  foot  shone  in  its  satin  shoe,  a  separate 
miracle, — for  you  wondered  how  anything  so 
small  could  have  so  much  strength  and 
majesty  in  it” 

Very  happy  and  brilliant  is  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  sketch  of  the  London  triumphs  of 
this  foreign  beauty : 

“  If  ever  that  Tantalus  thirst,  the  love  of 
admiration,  could  be  satisfied,  certainly  it 
should  liave  been  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
Donna  Eusebia’s  triumphal  progress  through 
the  London  season.  She  ‘  made  furore,'  as 
the  foreign  phrase  terms  it  A  hundred 
lorgnont  were  aimed  at  her  sparkling  face  as 
she  leaned  from  her  opera-box,  her  graceful 
arms  half  nestled  in  scarlet  and  gold  shawls, 
or  Moorish  bournouses  of  white  and  gold, 
black  and  gold,  purple  and  gold,  as  the  fancy 
of  the  evening  moved  her ;  for  Eusebia  had 
as  many  shawls  and  gowns  as  our  vestal  and 
over-rated  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“  She  laid  her  dresses  and  wreaths  out  in 
the  morning  on  her  bed,  and  studied  what 
the  evening  should  bring  forth.  She  tried  on 
her  jewels  at  the  glass,  and  rehearsed  the  per¬ 
formances  of  her  eoiffew.  She  tossed  a  white 
blonde  mantilla  over  her  glossy  head, -and 
stuck  orange  blossoms  under  the  comb,  and 
tossed  it  off  again,  to  replace  it  witli  heavy 
black  locc  and  a  yellow  rose.  She  sat  mute 
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and  motionless,  contemplating  her  own  little 
satin  shoes  with  big  rosettes  to  them,  and 
then  sprang  up  and  assaulted  that  bewitching 
chauxMure ;  pulling  off  the  rosettes,  and  put¬ 
ting  in  glittering  buckles;  relapsing  therealler 
into  the  mute  idolatry  of  contemplation.  She 
wore  her  jet  black  hair  one  day  so  smoothly 
braided  tliat  her  head  looked  as  if  carved  in 
black  marble,  and  the  next  it  was  all  loose, 
and  wayward,  and  straying  about,  as  if  she 
had  been  woke  out  of  a  restless  slumber,  and 
carried  off  to  a  party  without  having  had 
time  allowed  her  to  comb  it  through. 

“  All  the  London  dandies, — half  the  grave 
politicians, — a  quarter  of  tlie  philosophic 
sages, — and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Established  Church,  both  Iligh  and  Low, — 
thought,  spoke,  and  occupied  themselves, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  Star  of  Granada.  The  pine¬ 
apples  and  flowers  of  every  great  country- 
house,  and  the  time  of  the  masters  of  such 
houses,  were  at  her  entire  disposal.  It  was 
rather  a  favor  conferred  than  received,  when 
she  consented  to  accept  a  peer’s  ticket  for 
some  state  show,  or  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  Parliament.  Statesmen  sat  round  her  af;er 
the  cabinet  was  over ;  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  were  even  suspected  of  hurrying  the 
happy  moment  of  tlieir  release  from  such 
duties,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  ride  with  her 
in  the  park.  Bishops  wrote  her  facetious  and 
kindly  little  notes.  Poets  extolled  her  charms 
in  every  measure  possible  in  tlie  English  lan¬ 
guage,  including  tlie  doubtful  possibility  of 
hexameters.  Beautiful  fresh  young  girls  were 
presented  at  Court  and  made  their  dibut  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  greatest  com¬ 
pliment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  mothers  of 
such  as  were  brunettes  was  to  say  that  ‘  about 
the  eyes,’  or  ‘  cheek,’  or  ‘  chin,’  or  *  moutli,’ 
or  tout  ensemble,  they  had  ‘  a  look  ’  of  Donna 
Eusebia.” 

In  the  twining  of  this  powerful  talc 
are  many  strands  of  interest.  One  of 
these  is  anxious  and  even  provoking.  It 
results  from  a  reserve  in  which  the  sort 
of  cowardice  which  prefers  a  perilous 
silence  to  a  frank  but  somewhat  ambig¬ 
uous  disclosure,  carries  the  person,  La¬ 
dy  Ross,  in  who.se  happiness  we  actual¬ 
ly  feel,  and  are  intended  to  feel,  a  degree 
of  interest  amounting  almost  to  pain,  to 
the  verge  of  a  ruinous  self-sacrifice.  Ex¬ 
treme  frankness  is  often  the  expression 
of  the  merest  callosity ;  resert'c,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  fre<juently  a  form  of 
sensitiveness  than  of  suspicion.  Ger¬ 
trude  Ross  is  eminently  sensitive  and 
unselfish  ;  an  instinctive  horror  of  giving 
pain  leads  her  to  consider  the  feelings  of 
others,  even  the  imworthiest  and  the 
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most  unkindly,  in  preference  to  her  own 
h.ippiness  and  even  safety.  We  find  her 
gratuitously  keeping  the  very  question¬ 
able  secrets  of  unamiable  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  has 
evinced  an  active  desire  to  injure  her. 
These  secrets  have  come  to  her  withojit 
the  complication  of  any  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  odious  people  whom 
they  concern,  and  in  keeping  which  from 
her  husband — a  frank,  trusting,  and  ten¬ 
der  gentleman,  whom  she  loves  almost 
idolatrously — she  compromises  her  own 
reputation,  and  of  necessity  his  bappi- 
nes.s.  That  such  things  do  happen  now 
and  then  is  only  too  true.  But  we  have 
little  patience  with  the  feminine  folly 
and  secrecy  whi6h  drop,  here  and  there, 
bit  by  bit,  the  materials  of  a  construct¬ 
ive  case,  which  secret  enemies  and  inter¬ 
ested  intriguers  may  put  together  at 
their  leisure  against  the  fair  liime  and 
the  peace  of  a  happy  home.  While  in 
this  one  instance,  pregnant  with  calami¬ 
tous  results,  wo  complain  of  the  hero¬ 
ine's  indecision  and  even  folly,  we  are 
bound  to  remark  that  Gertrude  Ross  is 
no  conventional  lady  after  the  pink  and 
white  wax-work  model.  We  have  the 
distinctest  possible  idea  of  her  in  person, 
tastes,  character,  and  style.  She  takes 
her  place  in  the  story  as  thoroughly  in¬ 
dividualized  in  her  way  as  the  hai^est 
or  wickedest  person  of  the  drama  ;  and 
it  is  exactly  because  w’e  feel  that  we 
have  seen  and  known  her,  that  we  are 
so  nervously  interested  in  her  happiness, 
and  so  incensed  at  her  own  temporary 
mismanagement  of  it. 

Mrs.  Norton’s  novel  is  glowing  from 
first  to  last  with  color.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  she  describes,  are 
magical.  Natural  scenery  she  p.aints 
with  the  touch,  not  of  an  artist,  but  of 
an  enchanter.  Her  process  is  a  mystery. 
We  witness  no  exertion  and  need  no 
patience.  Trees,  mountains,  rocks,  and 
skies  e.vpand  before  us  in  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  their  hues  and  outlines. 
In  like  manner,  whatever  other  object 
— be  it  peculiar  figure,  elaborate  cos¬ 
tume  ;  face,  dismal  and  wicked,  or  pure 
and  lovely,  she  chooses  you  to  see — you 
do  see,  and  remember  afterward,  not  as 
a  dream  but  a  reality  that  has  traced 
itself  in  your  brain.  To  this  rare  power 
of  description  Mrs.  Norton  adds  the  still 
rarer  gift  of  translating  the  spirit  and 


poetry  of  that  which  she  makes  you  see 
into  expression ;  and  not  only  have  we 
this  never-ending  play  of  fancy,  but  the 
charm  of  an  intellectual  activity,  which 
at  every  second  page  hints  a  thought, 
or  invites  discussion,  or  investigates  the 
moral  of  her  situations,  or  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  with  a  facile  and  pro¬ 
found  penetration.  This  stream  of  orig¬ 
inal  thought  sparkling  through  the 
entire  work,  stimulates  in  the  reader  a 
corresponding  mental  activity,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  delights  which  await 
an  acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary 
novel 

We  have  observed  a  careful  reticence 
respecting  the  plot  and  denouement  of 
the  story.  As  we  have  before  hinted, 
there  are  several — indeed,  no  less  than 
throe — principal  veins  of  interest  in  the 
book.  That  which  concerns  Alice  Ross 
and  James  Frere  is  heightened  by  the 
mystery  which,  skilfully  managed,  so 
powerfully  contributes  to  the  exciting 
ingredient  of  romantic  fiction.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  plan  of  this  story 
that  it  owes  nothing  to  the  received 
precedents  of  fiction.  The  symmetry 
of  a  well-knit  plot  is  disguised  by  a 
treatment  which  makes  the  whole  story, 
with  a  gathering  impetus,  flow  to  its 
conclusion,  so  like  a  piece  of  real  life, 
that  we  are  cheated  into  discussing  its 
incidents  and  persons  like  actual  griefs 
and  real  men  and  women.  Slight  as  has 
been  this  notice,  we  have  placed,  we 
believe,  sufficient  matter  in  evidence  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that  we  were  right 
in  pronouncing  “  Old  Sir  Douglas,” 
Mrs.  Norton’s  unquestionably  greatest 
prose  work. 


Cornhill  Mkgailne. 

SHOOTING-STARS,  METEORS,  AND 
AEROUTES. 

On  a  calm,  clear  night,  when 
All  the  stars 

Shine,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest, 

the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  vault 
raises  in  the  least  thoughtful  mind  vague 
suggestions  of  infinity,  eternity,  and  om¬ 
nipotence.  A  knowledge  of  the  wonders 
which  have  been  revealed  by  modem 
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astronomical  investigations,  largely  en¬ 
hances  thc.se  emotions.  Looking  into 
the  starlit  depths  of  heaven,  the  astron¬ 
omer  knows  that  the  objects  presented 
to  him  shine  from  distances  so  great, 
that  not  only  are  they  inconceivable 
themselves,  but  that  the  very  unit  by 
which  he  attempts  to  gauge  them  is  in- 
oonceivuble.  He  knows  that  what  he 
sees  is  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which 
was — years  ago  as  respects  the  nearer 
parts  of  the  heaven-scape,  but  long  ages 
ago,  he  doubts  not,  as  respects  faintly 
shining  stars  visible  only  by  momentary 
scintillations.  He  has  good  reasons,  in¬ 
deed,  for  surmising  that  the  diffused 
illumination,  which,  on  the  darkest  night 
lights  up  the  background  of  the  view, 
bad  been  travelling  toward  the  earth 
myriads  of  ages  before  she  had  assumed 
her  present  state,  or  had  been  inhabited 
by  the  races  now  subsi.sting  upon  her 
surface.  So  long,  he  believes,  has  light, 
— which  would  eight  times  girdle  the 
eaith  in  a  second, — been  occupied  in 
journeying' toward  us  from  the  depths 
into  which  he  is  gazing.  Thus  the  same 
view  exhibits  to  him  eternity  of  time 
and  infinity  of  space.  He  sees  also  om¬ 
nipotence  in  the  operation  of  those  laws 
— the  impress  of  the  Almighty  mind — 
under  whose  action  all  that  he  sees  is 
undergoing  a  process  of  change,  vast, 
resistless,  unending,  yet  so  solcnm  in  its 
grand  progress  that  man  knows  no  aptcr 
type  fur  immutability. 

To  an  observer  impressed  with  these 
emotions,  the  contrast  is  startling  when 
there  is  a  sudden  exhibition  of  life  and 
motion  in  the  calm  realms  of  night.  We 
cannot,  however,  look  for  any  long  inter¬ 
val  of  lime  toward  any  quarter  of  the 
sky,  without  perceiving  indications  more 
or  les.s  distinct  of  objects  other  than  the 
fixed  stars.  Now  on  one  side,  now  on 
anotlier,  we  seem  to  catch  momentary 
glimpses  of  moving  light,  disappearing 
too  rapidly  to  be  detected.  But  before 
many  minutes  have  elapsed  we  receive 
less  doubtful  evidence.  There  sweeps 
silently  and  swifXly  across  the  starlit 
depths  a  palely-gleaming  light,  w’hich 
disappears  after  traversing  an  arc  of 

greater  or  less  extent.  We  know  not 
ow  it  may  be  w'ith  others,  but  to  our¬ 
selves  tlie  impression  conveyed  by  tlie 
apparition  of  a  shooting-star,  is  that  no 
apter  emblem  can  be  conceived  of  the 


finite  and  the  feeble.*  The  suddenness 
with  which  these  objects  appear,  their 
hasty  movements,  and  their  short  dura¬ 
tion,  alike  conduce  to  render  as  marked 
as  possible  the  contrast  they  present  to 
the  fixed  stirs. 

But  though  shooting-stars  are  short¬ 
lived,  and  apparently  insignificant,  yet 
we  shall  presently  see  that  the  relations 
they  present  to  other  celestial  objects 
are  not  unimportant.  We  are  brought 
by  means  of  them  into  contact,  so  to 
speak,  with  external  space.  “  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  know  nou-telluric  bodies  solely 
by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and  by 
the  inferences  of  our  reason,”  writes  Hum¬ 
boldt,  **  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonishment 
that  we  touch,  weigh,’  and  submit  to 
chemical  analysis,  metallic  and  earthy 
masses  appertaining  to  the  world  with¬ 
out.”  The  vulgar  sense  sees,  in  shoot¬ 
ing-stars,  nothing  but  dying  sparks  in 
the  clear  v.ault  of  heaven  ;  ”  the  reflect¬ 
ing  mind  will  find  much  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest,  and  much  that  is  worthy  of  close 
Btud^  and  investigation. 

We  proceed  to  present  the  result  of 
obseri'ations — (i.)  casual  and  (ii.)  partic¬ 
ular — which  htive  been  made  on  shoot¬ 
ing-stars,  meteors,  and  aerolites. 

A  careful  observer  directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  toward  any  quarter  of  the  sky  on  a 
clear  night,  will  see  on  an  average  six 
shooting-stars  per  hour.  We  may  as¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  about  fifteen  appt.‘.ar 
above  the  horizon  of  any  place  during 
each  hour.  More  appear  after  than  lie- 
fore  midnight,  the  most  favorable 
time  for  observation  being  from  one 
o’clock  to  throe.  In  tropical  climates 
shooting-stars  are  seen  oftener,  and  shine 
far  more  brilliantly  than  in  our  noi  thern 
climates.  This  peculiarity  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  superior  purity  and  seren¬ 
ity  of  the  air  within  and  near  the  tropics, 
not  to  any  real  superiority  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  falling-stars.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  speaking  of  the  transparency 
of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Bokhara,  a 
place  not  farther  south  than  Madrid,  but 
raised  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
says :  *'Tbe  stars  have  uncommon  lustre. 


•  “  The  spinsU'eM  Werpeja,”  mjs  a  Lilhiianiaa 
niTth,  “  spina  the  thread  of  llie  new-boni  ciiild,  and 
encli  thread  enda  in  a  atar.  'Wlien  deatti  ap- 
proacliea,  the  thread  breaks,  and  tiie  atar  fnlla, 
quenching  its  light,  to  Uie  eartli.’’— Grimm: 
Deuitehe  Mytkologie. 
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and  the  milky  way  shines  j^loriously  in 
the  tirm.ninent.  There  is  also  a  never- 
ceasing  display  of  the  most  brilliant 
meteoits  which  dart  like  rockets  in  the 
sky ;  ten  or  twelve  of  them  are  some¬ 
times  seen  in  an  hour,  assuming  every 
color — fiery-r«d,  blue,  pale,  and  faint.” 
In  our  clim.ate  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  shooting-stars  seen  are  white ;  next 
in  frequency  come  yellow  stars,  one 
yellow  star  being  seen  for  about  five 
white  stars.  There  are  about  twice  as 
many  yellow  as  orange  stars,  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  orange  as  green  or 
blue  stars. 

Meteors  or  fire-balls  are  far  less  com¬ 
mon  than  shooting-stars.  They  are  mag¬ 
nificent  objects,  their  brilliancy  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  full  moon.  Some, 
even,  have  been  so  brilliant  ns  to  cast  a 
shadow  in  full  daylight.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  a  brilliant  luminous 
train,  which  seems  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  fireball  itself. 
Their  motion  is  not  commonly  uniform, 
but  (so  to  speak)  impulsive  ;  they  often 
seem  to  follow  a  waved  or  contorted 
path  ;  their  form  changes  visibly,  and 
in  general  they  disappear  with  a  loud 
explosion.  Occa.sionally,  however,  a 
meteor  will  l)e  seen  to  separate  without 
explosion  into  a  number  of  distinct 
globes,  accompanying  each  other  in  par¬ 
allel  courses,  and  each  followed  by  a 
train.  “Sometimes,”  says  Kaerotx,  “a 
fire-ball  is  divided  into  fragments,  each 
of  which  forms  a  luminous  globe,  which 
then  bursts  in  its  turn  ;  in  others  the 
mas-i,  after  having  given  vent  to  the  in¬ 
terior  gases,  closes  in  upon  itself,  and 
then  swells  out  anew  to  burst  a  second 
time.”  Meteors  which  move  impul¬ 
sively,  generally  burst  at  each  bound, 
giving  forth  smoke  and  vapors,  and 
shining  afterward  with  a  new  lustre. 
In  some  instances,  the  crash  of  the  ex- 
losion  is  so  gre.at  that  “  houses  trem- 
le,  doors  and  windows  open,  and  men 
imagine  that  there  is  an  eaithquake.” 

Airo'.ites,  or  meteoric  stones,  are 
bodies  which  fall  from  the  sky  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  less  common  than  me¬ 
teors,  but  that  they  are  far  from  being 
uncommon  is  shown  by  this,  that  in  the 
British  Museum  alone  there  are  pre.-^erv- 
ed  several  hundi*eds  of  these  bodies. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  form ; 
some  being  no  larger  than  a  man’s  fist. 


while  others  weigh  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Marshal  Baziiine  has  lately 
brought  from  Mexico  a  meteorite  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  ; 
but  this  weight  has  been  far  exceeded  in 
several  cases.  Thus  a  meteorite  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1885,  which  weighs  no  less  th.an  three 
and  a  half  tons.  It  had  been  found  near 
Melbourne,  and  one  half  of  the  mass 
had  been  promised  to  the  Melbourne 
Mu.seum.  But  fortunately  it  was  saved 
from  injury.  A  meteorite  weighing  one 
and  a  quarter  tons,  which  had  been 
found  close  to  the  greater  one,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  British  to  the  Melbourne 
Museum,  and  the  great  meteorite  for¬ 
warded  unbroken  to  our  national  collec¬ 
tion.  A  yet  larger  meteorite  lies  on  the 
plain  of  Tucuman  in  South  America ; 
It  has  not  been  weighed,  but  measure¬ 
ment  shows  that  its  weight  cannot  fall 
short  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons.  It  is 
from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
length. 

There  have  been  twenty  well  ‘authen¬ 
ticated  instances  of  stone-falls  in  the 
British  Isles  since  1620.  One  of  these 
took  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Ix)ndon,  on  May  18,  1680.  Besides 
these,  two  meteoric  stones,-  not  seen 
to  fall,  have  bc-en  found  in  Scotland. 

The  Chinese,  who  recorded  evei-y- 
thing,  give  the  most  ancient  records  of 
stone-falls.*  Their  accounts  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  extend  to  644  years  before  our 
era,  their  accounts  of  shooting-stai-s  to 
687  B.C.  We  need  not  remind  our  cl.ass- 
ical  readei-s  of  the  stone  which  fell  at 
./Kgos  Potamos,  b.o.  465,  and  which  w.as 
as  large  as  two  millstones.  In  the  year 
921,  there  fell  at  Nami  a  ma.ss  which 
projected  four  feet  above  the  river,  into 
winch  it  was  seen  to  fall.  There  is  a 
Mongolian  tradition  that  there  fell  from 
heaven  upon  a  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Yellow  River,  in  Western  China,  a 
black  rocky  mass  forty  feet  high.  In 
1620,  there  fell  at  .Tahlinder  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron,  from  which  the  Emperor 
Jeliangire  hiul  a  swoitl  forged. 

*  The  fnll  of  stones  snid  by  Livy  to  have  taken 
pisoe  on  the  AUian  Hill,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  an  historical  Aict  There  are,  however,  indubit¬ 
able  record.^,  not  due  to  human  a^ncy,  of  much 
more  ancient  stone-falls ;  since /oug  meleoriUs  aro 
found  imbedded  in  tiie  secondary  and  tertiary  for- 
roatifos. 
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These  traditions  had  long  been  known, 
but  men  were  not  very  ready  to  accept, 
without  question,  the  fact  that  stones 
and  mineral  masses  actually  fall  upon  the 
earth  from  tlie  sky.  In  1803,  however, 
a  fall  of  aerolites  occurred  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  no  cavil.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
in  that  year,  a  fiery  globe  was  seen  to 
burst  into  fraginents,  nearly  over  the 
tow’n  of  L’Aigle,  in  Normandy.  By 
this  explosion  thousands  of  stones  were 
scattered  over  an  elliptical  area  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  and  about  four  miles 
broad.  The  stones  were  hot  (but  not 
red-hot)  and  smoking ;  the  heaviest 
weighed  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  sky  had  been  perfectly 
clear  a  few  moments  before  the  explo¬ 
sion.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  profit 
b^  so  favorable  an  opportimity,  the 
French  Government  sent  M.  Biot  to  the 
scene  of  the  fall.  His  systematic  inqui¬ 
ries  and  report  sufficed  to  overcome  the 
unbelief  which  had  prevailed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  stone-showers. 

Another  very  remarkable  fall  b  that 
which  took  place  on  October  1,  1857, 
in  the  department  of  Yonne.  Baron 
Seguier  w'as  with  some  workmen  in  an 
avenue  of  the  grounds  of  llautefeuille, 
near  Chamy,  when  they  were  startled 
by  several  explosions  quite  unlike  thun¬ 
der,  and  by  strong  atmospheric  disturb¬ 
ances.  Several  windows  of  the  ch&teau 
were  found  to  be  broken.  At  the  same 
time  a  proprietor  of  Chateau-Renard 
saw  a  globe  of  fire  “  travelling  rapidly 
through  the  air  tow’ard  Vernisson.” 
Baron  Seguier  heard  shortly  after  that 
at  the  same  hour  a  shower  of  aerolites 
had  fallen  a  few  leagues  from  Ilaute- 
feuillc,  and  in  a  locality  lying  precisely 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Chhteau-Renard  had  seen  the 
meteor  travelling.  A  mason  had  seen 
the  fall,  and  narrowly  e.scaped  being 
struck  bjr  one  of  the  fragments.  This 
piece,  which  was  found  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  near  the  foot  of  the  mason’s 
ladder,  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  Baron  Seguier. 

ASrolites  often  fall  from  a  clear  sky. 
More  commonly,  however,  a  dark  cloud 
is  observed  to  form,  and  the  stony  shower 
is  seen  to  be  projected  from  its  bosom. 
It  is  probable  that  what  appears  as  a 
bright  train  by  night  is  seen  as  a  cloud 
by  day.  Something  seems  to  depend  on 


the  position  of  the  observer.  The  meteor 
which  burst  over  L’Aiglo  appeared 
wholly  free  from  cloud  or  smoke  to  those 
who  saw  it  from  Aien9on,  while  to  ob¬ 
servers  in  L’Aigle  the  phenomenon  was 
presented  of  a  dark  cloud  forming  sud¬ 
denly  in  a  clear  sky.  In  a  fall  which 
took  place  near  Kleinwiuden  (not  far 
from  Miihlhausen),  on  September  16, 
1843,  a  large  aerolite  descended  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  in  a  clear  sky,  and 
without  the  formation  of  any  cloud. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  fire¬ 
balls,  which  produce  aerolites,  are  visible, 
has  been  variously  stated ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  which  would  lead  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  story  of  Dalmacbos,  that  the 
fiery  cloud  from  which  the  stone  of 
./Egos  Potamos  w’as  projected  had  been 
visible  for  seventy  days  in  succession. 
The  story  seems  to  identify  the  author 
w’ith  a  certain  Dalmachos  of  Platsea 
described  by  Strabo  as  a  “vendor  of 
lies.” 

There  is  another  singular  fiction  re¬ 
specting  fire-balls.  It  was  said  that 
sliooting-stars  and  meteors  were  in  reality 
fibrous  gelatinous  bodies,  and  that  such 
bodies  had  been  found  where  meteors 
had  been  seen  to  fall.  Reference  is  not 
unfrequently  made  to  this  fable  by 
writers  ancient  and  modern.  Thus 
Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Spanhh 
Friar^  speaking  of  Chapman’s  Buasy 
d'Ambois^  says: — “I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  in  the  reading,  what  was  be¬ 
come  of  those  glaring  colors  which 
amazed  me  in  Butsy  dAmhoia  upon  the 
theatre ;  but  when  I  bad  taken  up  what 
I  supposed  a  fallen  star,  I  found  I  had 
been  cozened  with  a  jelly  ;  nothing  but 
a  cold  dull  mass,  which  glittered  no 
longer  than  it  was  shooting. 

One  circumstance  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  results  of  casual  ob¬ 
servation.'  On  certain  occasions  shoot¬ 
ing-stars  have  been  observed  to  fall  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  on  ordinary 
nights.  Among  the  earliest  records  of 
such  a  phenomenon  is  the  statement  by 
Theophanes,  the  Byzantine  historian, 
that  m  November,  472,  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  the  sky  seemed  to  be  alive  with  fly¬ 
ing  meteors.  In  the  month  of  October, 
902,  again,  so  many  falling-stars  were 
seen  that  the  year  was  afterwards  called 
the  “year  of  stars.”  Condo  relates  that 
the  Arabs  connected  this  fall  with  the 
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death  of  King  Ibrahim  Ben-Abmed, 
which  took  phace  on  the  night  of  the 
star-^ihower.  The  year  1029  was  also 
remarkable  for  a  great  star-fall,  and  in 
the  annals  of  Cairo  it  is  related  that, 
“  In  the  year  599,  in  the  last  Moharnin 
(October  19,  1202),  the  stars  appeared 
like  waves  npon  the  sky,  toward  the 
east  and  west ;  they  flew  about  like 
locusts,  and  were  disjKjrsed  from  left  to 
right.”  A  shower  of  stars,  accompanied 
by  the  fall  of  several  aerolites,  took  place 
over  England  .and  France  on  April  4, 
1095.  This  was  considered  by  many  as 
a  token  of  God’s  displeasure  with  King 
William  II. :  “  Tlierefore  the  kynge  was 
tolde  by  diverse  of  his  fanfiliars  that 
God  was  not  content  with  his  lyvying ; 
but  he  >vas  so  wilful  .and  proud  of  mind 
that  he  regarded  little  their  saying.” 

In  modern  times,  also,  some  very  re¬ 
markable  star-show’ers  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  Amongst  these  one  of  the  most 
notew’orthy  was  that  seen  by  Humboldt, 
when  travelling  with  M.  Bonpland  in 
South  America.  He  writes : — “  On  the 
morning  of  the  1.3th  of  November  we 
saw  a  most  extraordinary  display  of 
shooting-stars.  Thousands  of  bolides 
and  stars  succeeded  each  other  during 
four  hours.  Their  motion  was  very  re¬ 
gular  from  north  to  south.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  phenomenon  there  was 
not  a  space  equ.al  in  extent  to  three  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  moon,  which  was  not  filled 
each  instant  with  shooting-stars.  All 
the  meteoi-8  left  phosphorescent  traces 
behind  them.” 

In  1833,  also,  there  was  a  magnificent 
disphay  of  meteoric  fireworks.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  exhibition  of 
the  aurora  borealis.  The  same  phenom¬ 
enon  was  seen  also  at  Bremen,  in  1838, 
during  a  fall  of  meteors  and  shooting- 
stars. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  some  of 
the  singular  results  w'hich  have  rew'arded 
the  mmlern  examination  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  it  may  bo  well  to  exhibit 
the  guesses  and  theories  which  were 
suggested  of  old,  to  explain  the  observed 
phenomena. 

The  Greeks,  as  xisnal  with  them,  guess¬ 
ed  boldly,  sometimes  acutely.  Among 
the  earliest  of  their  theories  we  fin<l  the 
view'  that  shooting-stars  .are  generated 
by  vapors  ascending  from  the  earth, — 
an  hypothesis  that  has  been  sustained 
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?uite  recently  by  Egen,  Fischer,  and 
deler.  Aristotle  supposed  that  aero¬ 
lites  were  masses  of  stone  which  had  been 
raised  by  tempests  from  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  lie  explained  in  this  w’ay  the  ap¬ 
pearance  even  of  the  gigantic  mass 
which  fell  at  ^Egos  Potainos.  Others 
again,  seeing  that  meteorites  fell  in  full 
sunlight,  conceived  the  notion  th.at  they 
were  projected  to  us  from  the  sun. 
Amongst  those  who  held  this  opinion 
was  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomcne.  This 
philosopher,  we  are  told,  predicted  the 
tall  of  aerolites  from  the  sun, — a  tradi¬ 
tion  registered  atid  ridiculed  by  Pliny. 
But  some  among  the  Greeks  held  opin¬ 
ions  which,  though  somewdiat  vaguely 
expressed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  (at 
the  least)  very  good  guesses.  W e  may 
cite,  for  instance,  the  following  remark¬ 
able  passage  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Lys- 
ander : 

“The  opinion  held  by  those  who  thought 
that  sho(»ting-stars  are  not  mere  emana¬ 
tions  from  ethereal  fire,  becoming  extin¬ 
guished  quickly  after  l)eing  kindled,  is  a 
probable  one  ;  nor  are  falling  stars  pro- 
duce<l  by  the  inflammation  and  combus¬ 
tion  of  a  mass  of  air  which  had  moved 
away  toward  the  higher  regions  ;  rather 
the^  are  celextial  bodies  which  are  pre- 
cipitate«l  through  an  intermission  of 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  fall,  not  only 
on  inhabited  places,  l)ut  in  even  larger 
numbers  into  the  great  sea,  where  they 
are  never  seen.”  We  find  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  a  tacit  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Anax.agor.as  th.at  the  heavenly  bo<lie8  are 
masses  of  rock  tom  from  the  earth  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  surrounding 
ether,  and  set  on  fire  in  the  hesivens. 
The  opinion  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia 
is  not  dissimilar.  He  says :  “  Together 
with  the  visible  stars  there  move  other 
invisible  ones,  which  are  therefore  with¬ 
out  names.  These  sometimes  fall  on 
the  earth  and  are  extinguished,  as  took 
place  with  the  star  of  stone  which  fell  at 
.E"OS  Potamos.” 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena 
presented  by  shooting-stars  were  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  somewhat  authorit.ative,  but 
not  very  satisfactory,  manner.  The 
judicious  use  of  a  few’  set  phrases  suf' 
ficed  to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  We  he.ar 
of  humors  and  exhal.ations  attracted  by 
affinity  to  the  np|>er  regions  of  air:  of 
condensation,  concretion,  ultimate  re- 
13 
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pulsion,  and  so  on ;  and  all  this  not  in  a 
doubtful  hypothetical  tone,  but  in  the 
authoritative  manner  of  men  possessing 
all  knowledge.  On  one  point  especLUly 
the  writers  of  those  days  are  very  pos¬ 
itive, — meteors  are  in  no  way  to  "be 
regarded  as  astronomical  jihenomcna. 
ITiey  marked  out  j*eremptonly  the  bod¬ 
ies  they  consent^  to  look  upon  as 
celestial.  Their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
regulating  these  bodies  was  far  too  ex¬ 
act,  in  their  opinion,  for  any  doubt  to 
exist  that  a  number  of  erratic,  short¬ 
lived  l>odie8,  moving  in  a  hasty  and  un¬ 
dignified  manner  across  the  sky,  were 
not  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
stately  family  of  pl.anets,  still  less  as  co¬ 
partners  with  the  stars  of  the  crystalline. 
One,  even,  who  saw  o}>ening  out  before 
him  a  new  system,  who  aided  to  over¬ 
turn  the  old,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  modem  astronomy — the  ingenious 
Kepler — yielded  to  the  old  idea  on  this 
point — to  the  fascinating  phantasy  that 
things  are  to  be  seen  as  men  would  have 
them,  not  as  indeed  they  are.  In  his 
case,  perhaps,  this  is  hardly  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  lie  had  discovered  and  rejoic¬ 
ed  in  the  “  harmonies  of  the  planets ;  ” 
he  had  written  in  his  enthusiasm, — 
“  Nothing  holds  me ;  I  will  indulge  my 
sacred  fury ;  I  will  triumph  over  man¬ 
kind,  for  1  have  stolen  the  golden  vases 
of  the  Egyptians.”  And  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  seemed  as  a  strange  thing  to 
him  to  conceive  that  he  had  heard  but  a 
few  stray  notes  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  that  he  had  not  yet — as  he  had 
hoped — 

CoiM  OD  that  which  is,  and  caught 
The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

.Ionian  music  measuring  out 

The  steps  of  Time. 

We  turn  to  the  investigations  of 
modem  scientific  men, — a(  men  whose 
principle  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that 
theory-framing  should  be  preceded  by 
systematic  observation,  by  careful  cal¬ 
culation  and  examination,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  experiment.  They  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  attacked  problems  which  seem 
to  the  uninitiated  wholly  insoluble, — 
determining  the  heights  at  which  shoot¬ 
ing-stars  appear  and  disappear,  the 
velocity  with  whi<-.h  they  move,  their 
size  and  weight,  nay,  the  very  substances 
of  which  they  are- composed  ;  they  have 
discovered  law’s  regulating  the  numbers 
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and  paths  of  those  visitors ;  they  have 
analyzed  aerolites  chemically  and  mi¬ 
croscopically;  and,  lastly,  they  have 
sought  to  (letermine  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  construct  artifici.il  meteorites. 

The  determination  of  the  height  of 
shooting-stars  is  a  problem  which  has 
been  successfully  attacked  by  Brandes, 
Heis,  Schmidt,  Olbers,  and  others.  From 
the  results  of  observations  made  by  theso 
astronomers.  Professor  Newton  and  Mr. 
Alexander  llerschel  have  calculated  that 
shooting-stars  appe.ar,  on  an  average,  at 
a  height  of  seventy-two  miles,  ami  dis- 
^pear  at  a  height  of  fifty-two  miles. 
The  Padre  Secchl,  at  Itome,  on  the 
nights  of  5th-10th  August,  carried  on  a 
series  of  simult:uieous  obsei^vations,  by 
telegraphic  communication  between 
Koine  and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  result 
obtained  by  him  was  that  shooting-stars 
npjiear  at  a  height  of  seventy-four  and  a 
half  miles,  and  disappear  at  a  height  of 
fifty  miles, — a  result  almost  coincident 
with  the  former.  It  appears,  then,  that 
shooting-stars  are  some  twenty  miles 
nearer  when  they  arc  just  disapjieariug 
than  at  their  first  appearance. 

When  the  distance  of  a  shooting-star 
is  known,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  star’s  motion.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  series  of  observations  that 
shooting-stars  describe  a  visible  arc 
many  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
velocity  of  about  thirty-four  miles  per 
second.  This  velocity  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  wherewith  the  earth 
describes  her  orbit  about  the  sun.  Mov¬ 
ing  with  such  a  velocity,  a  body  would 
pa-ss  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  or  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  about  ten  seconds. 

Meteors,  as  might  be  expected,  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  earth  than  shoot- 
mg-star-s.  They  do  not  in  general  move 
quite  so  rapidly.  A  remarkable  meteor 
W'hich  appeared  on  April  29th  was  seen 
by  two  practised  observers,  Messrs. 
Baxendell  and  Wood,  at  Liver|>ool 
and  Weston-super-Mare  respectively. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  their  ob¬ 
servations  it  results  that  the  meteor  ap¬ 
peared  when  at  a  height  of  fifty-two  miles 
vertically  over  Lichfield,  that  it  travelled 
in  a  southerly  direction  at  the  rate  of 
about  tw’enty  miles  per  second,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  when  over  Oxford  at  a  height 
of  thirty-seven  miles,  having  travelled 
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over  a  course  of  nearly  seventy-five 
miles.  The  meteor  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  detonating  class.  Eight 
minutes  after  its  appearanc'e,  Mr.  Wood 
heard  a  sound  “which  resembled  the 
momentary  roar  of  a  railw’ay-train,  at 
some  distance,  crossing  over  a  bridge.” 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  ISIr.  Wood 
must  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  meteor 
inversely,  that  is,  the  fii-st  part  of  the 
sound  he  heard  was  the  part  generated 
last,  and  vice  vered.  A  detonation  was 
also  heard  at  Stony  Stratford,  a  place 
lying  nearly  under  the  path  of  the 
meteor. 

To  determine  the  actual  size  of  a  me¬ 
teor  is  not  easy,  nor  indeed  can  much 
weight  be  attached  to  such  determina- 
ti<AiM.  From  observ'ations  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  dimensions  of  several  meteors  which 
have  travelled  at  known  distances,  it 
would  seem  that  these  bodies  vary  in 
diameter  from  100  to  13,000  feet. 

Singularly  enough,  it  is  easier  to  de¬ 
termine  the  weight  of  a  meteor  or  shoot- 
ing-st-ar  than  its  size.  The  method  of 
doing  so  could  not  be  very  well  explain¬ 
ed  in  these  ])agcs ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  depends  on  the  ohservw 
tion  of  the  amount  of  light  received  from 
a  body  travelling  with  known  velocity 
through  a  resisting  atmosphere.  From 
such  observations  it  appears  that  shoot¬ 
ing-stars  weigh  on  an  average  but  a  few 
ounces,  while  some  meteors  weigh  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds.  We  have  seen  that 
aerolites  of  much  greater  weight  occa¬ 
sionally  reach  the  earth. 

Still  more  strange  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  substances,  or 
some  of  them,  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  meteors  or  shooting-stars. 
Til  is  is  done  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
so  constructed  as  to  take  in  a  large  part 
of  the  heavens.  For  instance,  when  an 
instrument  of  this  sort  is  turned  toward 
the  Great  Bear,  the  spectra  of  the  seven 
principal  stars  of  that  constellation  are* 
seen  at  one  view.  Mr.  Herschel  observed 
with  such  an  instrument  the  spectra  of 
many  of  the  shooting-stars  which  ap- 

E eared  on  the  nights  9th-llth  August. 

le  found  that  some  of  these  bodies  ex¬ 
hibit  a  continuous  spectrum,  showing 
that  they  are  probably  solid  bodies, 
heated  to  ignition.  Others  exhibit  a 
greyish  white  spectrum,  indicating  (pro¬ 
bably)  a  nucleus  and  train  of  heated 


sparks.  But  the  greater  number  of  me¬ 
teors  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one 
or  more  lines,  showing  that  during  ap¬ 
parition  most  of  these  bodies  are  gaseous. 
The  g.aseous  meteors  exhibit  with  re¬ 
markable  distinctness  a  strong  yellow 
line,  perfectly  agreeing  in  position  with 
the  well-known  line  given  by  the  ignited 
vapor  of  the  met:u  sodium.  Other 
lines,  due  to  the  presence  either  of  potas¬ 
sium,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  are  also 
frequently  seen.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  sodium  line  is  exhibited  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  lightning,  so  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  this  line  in  the  meteor-spec¬ 
trum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  meteors. 
However,  it  cannot  but  bo  considered 
as  highly  improbable  that  any  traces  of 
sodium  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
great  height  at  which  meteors  travel ; 
still  less  ])robable  is  it  that  such  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  sodium  exist  as 
would  account  for  the  strongly  m,arked 
character  of  the  yellow  line  shown  in 
meteor-spectra.  Mr.  Herschel  notes 
especially  of  those  trains  which  fade 
most  slowly  that  they  consist  of  nothing 
else  but  eoda  flamee  during  the  latter 
)>ortiun  of  the  time  that  they  continue 
visible.  “  Their  condition  is  then  ex¬ 
actly  that  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
newly  trimmed,  and  largely  dosed  with  a 
supply  of  moistened  salt.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
which  observation  has  revealed  respect¬ 
ing  shooting-stars,  is  the  recurrence  of 
star-showers  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  long  ago  that  on  the  nights  of 
August  9-1 1  stars  fell  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  usual.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  legend  in  parts  of  Thessaly,  that 
near  the  time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  heavens  open  and  exhibit 
shining  lights  (xav6^Xia);  and  in  an  aneien 
English  church  calendar,  the  August 
star-showers  are  described  as  “fieiy 
tears.”  We  find  the  10th  of  August 
also  characterized  by  the  word  mete- 
orodee,  in  a  MS.  called  Ephemeridee  re¬ 
rum  naturalivm^  preserved  in  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge.  The  great  No¬ 
vember  shower  was  not  recognized  so 
soon.  This  shower  is  characterized  by 
an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  of  in¬ 
tensity,  the  interval  between  successive 
maxima  being  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
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years.  For  several  years  before  and 
,  after  the  true  yeare  of  maximum  inten¬ 
sity  the  shower  is  in  general  distinctly 
exliibited.  Our  readers  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  recurrence  of  this 
shower  last  N’ovember,  as  predicted  by 
astronomers.  Last  year  was  spoken  of  in 
these  predictions  as  the  year  in  which 
the  November  shower  would  exhibit  its 
maximum  of  splendor.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  1867  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
true  year  of  maximum  intensity,  and 
that  nne  showers  wdll  be  seen  during  the 
years  1868  and  1869.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever,  such  showers,  should  they  occur, 
will  be  as  well  seen  in  England  as  that 
of  November  13th  last,  is  problematical, 
since  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
magnificent  showers  are  seen  in  certain 
longitudes,  and  but  a  moderate  display 
in  others.  Besides  the  August  and  No¬ 
vember  showers,  there  are  the  showers 
of  October  16-23,  of  December  6-13,  of 
April  9-10,  of  July  25-30,  and  others. 
There  are  in  fact  no  less  than  “  fifty-six 
recognized  star-showers,  as  well  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  are  the 
older  and  better  known  showers  of 
August  and  November.”  While  on  this 
point,  we  may  note,  as  evidence  that  the 
aerolites  have  their  favorite  seasons  for 
visiting  the  earth,  that  of  the  twenty 
which  are  knoum  to  have  fallen  on  the 
British  Isles,  three  fell  on  May  17-18, 
four  on  August  4-9,  two  on  July  3-4, 
and  two  on  April  1-5.  Of  the  other  nine, 
three  are  undated. 

Another  singular  law  has  been  de¬ 
tected  in  the  motions  of  shooting-stars 
which  appear  at  the  same  season.  It  is 
found  that  when  their  paths  are  pro¬ 
duced  b.ackwards  they  pass  through  or 
near  one  point  on  the  celestial  sphere,  * 
and  that  this  point  has  no  fixed  relation  to 
the  horizon  of  the  observer,  but  is  fixed 
among  the  stars.  Sometimes  the  shoot¬ 
ing-stars  which  appear  on  the  satne  night 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  distinct  radiant  point, — as  astron¬ 
omers  have  named  these  centres  ot 
divergence.  E^ch  of  the  fifty-six  star- 
showers  spoken  of  above  has  its  radiant 
point.  Humboldt  states  that  the  radiant 
points  of  the  November  and  August 

*  The  Greeki  had  alreiKly  noted  eomethiog  of 
thU  eort,  which  they  attributed  to  the  prevalence 
of  atroDg  winds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 


showers  are  those  points  precisely  to 
ward  which  the  earth  is  travelling  at 
those  seasons  re8|)ectively.  He  has  been 
followed  in  this  statement  by  many 
writers  on  astronomy.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  true.  In  fact,  these  radiant 
points  do  not  lie  on  the  ecliptic,  where¬ 
as  the  point  toward  which  the  earth  is 
travelling  at  .any  moment,  necessarily 
lies  upon  the  ecliptic. 

Aerolites  have  been  analyzed,  and  it 
is  found  that  they  contain  many  elements 
known  on  earth.  These  usually  appear 
combined  in  the  following  types : — 
metallic  iron,  m.agnetic  iron,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  oxide  of.  tin,  silicates,  olivine, 
etc.  In  one  aerolite  only,  namely,  in  a 
stone  which  fell  on  April  15th,  1857, 
near  K.aba-Uebreczin — “a  sm.all  quantity 
of  organic  matter  akin  to  parafine  ”  has 
been  detected, — a  very  noteworthy  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  is  also  remarkable  tb<at 
no  new  element,  and  only  one  or  two 
new  compounds  (compounds,  at  least, 
which  have  not  yet  been  recognized 
among  terrestrial  foi-mations)  have  ever 
been  detected  in  meteorites. 

The  microscopical  examination  of 
aerolites  hits  also  revealed  much  tlnat  is 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  crystals 
of  the  mixed  minerals  w’hich  appear  in 
aerolites  arc  found  to  differ  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  from  those  of  volcanic 
rocks,  “  but  their  consolidation  must  have 
taken  place  from  fusion  in  masses  of 
mountain  size.”  The  alloy  of  metallic 
iron  and  nickel  which  is  a  principal  com- 

Conent  of  meteorites  is  often  found  to 
e  as  regularly  crystallized  as  a  mass  of 
spar. 

M.  Daobr6e  has  attempteil  to  pro<luce 
artificial  meteorites  by  combining  to¬ 
gether  suitable  elements  .and  couqiounds. 
In  doing  so  he  has  discovered  a  very 
singular  fact.  The  cryst.als  he  obtained 
resembled  the  long  needles  wliich  are 
seen  to  form  on  water  when  it  is  slowly 
'frozen;  whereas  the  black  crystalline 
crust  with  which  all  meti'ontes  are 
covered  has  a  granular  structure  resem¬ 
bling  snow  or  hoar-frost,  which  we  know 
to  Iks  formed  by  the  sudtlen  passage  of 
water  from  the  vaporous  to  the  solid 
state.  This  phenomenon  shows  that 
meteoric  nuisses  have  been  subjected  to 
actions  altogether  different  to  those 
which  the  chemist  is  able  to  bring  into 
operation. 
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The  result  of  the  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  which  we  have  here  recorded  is 
that  we  are  able  to  attempt  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  theory  of  shooting-stars  WMlh 
some  confidence.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  able  to  reject  decisively  certain 
theories  which  have  found  favor  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

The  immense  height  at  which  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  appear  enables  us  to  reject  the 
atmospheric  origin  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  for  we  have  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  air  at  a  height  of 
seventy  miles  above  the  earth  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity,  and  therefore  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  those  vapors  from  which  shooting- 
stars,  on  this  theory,  are  assumed  to 
generated. 

Two  other  theories,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned,  are  also  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  results  of  modem  observa¬ 
tion.  Both  may  be  called  volcanic,  but 
one  assumes  that  shooting-stars  are 
bodies  which  have  been  projected  from 
volcanoes  on  the  earth,  w'hile  the  other 
assumes  that  they  have  come  from  vol¬ 
canoes  on  the  moon.  Observation  has 
shown  that  when  Mount  Etna  is  in  full 
activity,  the  masses  of  stone  thrown  from 
its  crater  have  a  velocitjy^  of  less  than 
1,600  feet  per  second,  which  is  but  one 
112th  pait  of  the  mean  velocity  with 
w'hich  shooting-stars  are  observed  to 
move.  The  theory  that  falling-stars 
come  from  the  moon  was  first  proptmnd- 
ed  by  Tcrzago,  an  Italian,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  apfiears,  however,  to 
have  been  not  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
since  we  learn  that  the  Syrian  astron¬ 
omers  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  fur 
shooting-stars  when  the  moon  was  full ; 
while  Greek  astronomers  considered  the 
most  favorable  season  to  be  at  the  time 
of  lunar  eclijise,  that  is  when  the  moon 
is  full  but  the  sky  dark.  Bizarre  as  it 
may  8<‘em,  this  fanciful  explanation  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  strict  mathe¬ 
matical  examination  by  such  astronomers 
as  Laplace,  Olliers,  and  Poisson.  It 
ap)K>ars,  from  their  calculations,  that  the 
velocity  with  which  stone-sho.wers  should 
be  propelled  from  the  moon  in  order  to 
reach  our  earth  with  the  velocities  ob¬ 
served  among  shooting-stars,  may  be 
considered  to  •  be  utterly  beyond  the 
powers  we  could  concede  to  lunar  vol¬ 
canoes,  even  if  it  were  proved  (which  it 


far  from  being  the  case)  that  any  active 
volcanoes  now  exist  on  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face. 

The  three  theories  just  considered 
have  been  effectually  overthrown  by  the 
simple  observation  of  the  height  and 
velocities  of  shooting-stars.  When  we 
add  to  this  consideration  the  recurrence 
of  star-showers,  not  in  particular  states 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  activity  of  terres¬ 
trial  volcanoes,  nor  conceivaldy  wdth  the 
action  of  assumed  lunar  volcanoes,  these 
theories  appear  yet  more  inadequate  to 
explain  ob.served  phenomena.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  radiant  points,  lastly,  is  so 
wholly  inexplicable  on  any  of  these 
theories,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  final¬ 
ly,  as  utterly  untenable. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  the¬ 
ory  which  had  already  been  suggested 
by  Greek  philosophers — that  shooting- 
stars  and  meteors  are  extraneous  bodies 
dragged  toward  the  earth  by  the  force 
of  her  attractive  influence.  But  modem 
scientific  discoveries  enable  us  to  exhibit 
this  theory  in  a  more  inviting  form,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  analogues  ob¬ 
viously  tending  to  confirm  the  hypothe¬ 
sis.  The  discovery  of  a  zone  of  plane¬ 
toids,  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
zoiliacal  light,  and  the  mathematical 
examination  of  the  “  stability  ”  of  the 
Saturnian  ring-system,  have  led  astrono¬ 
mers  to  recognize  the  existence  in  the 
solar  system  of  minute  botlies  travelling 
in  zones  or  clusters  around  a  central  orb. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  sup|>osition  that  there  are  zones 
and  clusters  of  such  bodies  travelling 
round  the  sun  Sn  orbits  which  intersect 
the  earth’s  path.  When  in  her  course 
around  the  sun  she  encounters  any  of  the 
bodies  forming  such  zon(>8  and  clusters, 
they  are  ignited  by  friction  as  they  pass 
through  the  upper  layers  of  the  air,  and 
become  visible  as  shooting-stars  or  mete¬ 
ors  according  to  their  dimensions;  or 
they  may  even  fall  upon  her  surface  as 
aerolites. 

The  recurrence  of  star-showers  is  a 
necessary  consequenc*e  of  the  hyjmthesis 
we  are  considering.  For,  if  we  supjiose 
the  zones  of  meteors,  or  the  orbits  of 
meteor-clusters,  to  have  a  fixed  position 
m  the  solar  system,  or  to  be  subject  to 
those  slow  progressive  or  retrogressive 
shiflings  with  which  the  study  of  the 
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solar  system  familiarizes  us,  there  will 
necessarily  result  a  regular  recurrence 
of  showers  either  on  hxed  days,  or  on 
days  uniformly  shifting  round  among  the 
seasons.  This  is  precisely  what  is  ob¬ 
served  with  the  fifty-six  recognized  star- 
showers. 

The  earth  does  not  necessarily  (or 
probably)  pass  centrally  through  a  me¬ 
teor-cluster  every  year,  nor  probably 
are  the  meteor-zones  uniformly  rich 
throughout.  Thus  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  periodic  undulations  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  star-showers,  or  even  periodic 
intermittances. 

The  phenomenon  of  radiant  points 
also  is  not  merely  reconcilable  with,  but 
obviously  indicates  the  hypothesis  we 
are  considering.  For  during 'the  brief 
interval  occui>ied  by  the  earth  in  passing 
through  a  well-marked  zone  or  cluster, 
the  bodies  composing  such  zone  or  clus¬ 
ter  may  be  considered  to  be  moving 
(relatively  to  the  moving  earth)  in  paral¬ 
lel  lines.  Therefore  by  a  well-known 
law  in  ]>erspeclive  their  apparent  paths, 
viewed  from  the  earth,  must  have  a  “  van¬ 
ishing  point  ”  on  the  celestial  sphere, — 
th.at  is,  a  “  radiant  i)oint  ”  among  the 
fixed  stars. 

The  i-einarkable  velocity  W’ith  which 
shooting-stars  travel  is  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  modern  theory.  If 
we  suppose  zones  and  clusters  of  coami- 
cal  bodies  (pocket-planets  we  may  term 
them  with  IIumlK>ldt)  to  be  travelling 
in  different  directions  around  the  sun,  it 
is  clear  that  the  members  of  those  zones 
which  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth,  will  overtake,  or  be  overtaken  by 
her,  with  the  difference  of  their  res|)oct- 
ive  velocities,  while  those  wdiich  travel 
in  the  contrary  direction  will  encounter 
the  earth  with  the  turn  of  their  own  and 
the  earth’s  velocity.  Now,  just  as,  in 
walking  along  a  crowded  road,  we  meet 
many  more  people  than  we  overtake,  or 
are  overtaken  by ;  so,  clearly,  by  far  the 
lai’ger  number  of  obsen’ed  shooting-stars 
must  belong  to  the  latter  class  named 
above,  and  therefore  the  average  ob¬ 
served  velocity  w'ill  not  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities 
of  the  earth  and  the  shooting-star 
system. 

Fairly  considered,  the  modem  theory 
may  be  looked  u])on  as  established  ;  for, 
first,  all  other  available  hypotheses  have 
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been  shown  to  be  untenable ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  most  remarkable  shooting- 
star  phenomena  are  shown  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with,  or  rather  to  point  directly 
to,  the  modern  hypothesis.  It  remains 
only  that  seme  minor  peculiarities  should 
be  noticed. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  shooting- 
stars  are  much  more  commonly  seen  in 
the  months  from  July  to  December,  than 
in  those  from  January  to  June.  Re¬ 
membering  that  this  remark  refers  to 
observations  made  in  our  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  it  is  easily  reconciled  with  the 
modem  theory,  when  we  consider  that 
the  north  pole  is  on  the  forward  hemi- 
ephere  of  the  earth  (considered  with 
reference  to  her  orbital  motion)  during 
the  first-named  period,  and  on  the  rear 
(or  elitUered')  fiemisphtre  during  the 
second. 

Again,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
shooting-stars  are  seen  more  commonly 
in  the  hours  after  midnight,  and  that 
aerolites  fall  more  commonly  before  noon. 
In  other  words,  these  extraneous  bodies 
reach  the  earth  (or  her  atmosphere) 
more  freqifently  in  the  hours  from  mid¬ 
night  to  noon  than  in  those  from  noon 
to  midnight.  Humboldt  suggests  in  ex¬ 
planation  we  know  not  what  theory  of 
variation  in  the  ignition-powers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hours.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
true  explanation  is  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  presented  in  the  preceding  i)ara- 
graph,  since  the  fonoard  hemisphere 
contains  places  whose  local  time  lies, 
roughly  sjteaking,  between  midnight 
and  noon,  while  places  whost*  local  hour 
lies  between  noon  and  midnight  lie  on 
the  sheltered  hemisphere. 

If  we  remember  that  the  earth  is  but 
a  point  in  space,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  number  of  bodies  composing 
meteor-zones  is  all  but  infinite.  Large, 
therefore,  as  the  numbers  of  these  bodies 
which  fall  on  the  earth  may  be,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  (perhaps  if  we 
knew  the  true  functions  of  these  bodies, 
we  might  say — there  is  no  rea.son  to 
fear)  that  the  supjdy  of  meteors  will 
ever  be  perceptibly  diminished.  Al¬ 
though  the  contrary  opinion  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  very 
small  proportion  only  of  the  shooting- 
stars  which  become  visible  to  us,  c.an 
escape  from  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  they  must 
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reach  the  earth,  probably  in  a  disperecd 
and  divided  state.  It  seems  to  us  indeed 
not  wholly  improbable  that  some  of 
those  elements  which  the  lightning- 
spectrum  shows  to  exist  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  may  be  due  to  the  perpetual 
dissipation  and  precipitation  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  shooting-stars. 

The  remarkable  discovery  lately  made, 
that  the  great  November  star-stream 
travels  in  the  track  of  a  telescopic  comet 
(whose  period  is  3:5j  years),  that  the 
August  stream,  in  like  manner,  follows 
the  track  of  the  great  comet  of  1862 
(whose  period  is  142  years),  and  that 
other  noted  shooting-star  systems  show 
a  similar  relation  to  the  paths  of  other 
comets,  opens  out  the  most  startling 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  cosmical 
space — or  at  least  that  part  of  space 
over  which  the  sun’s  attractive  power 
bears  sway — is  occupied  by  myriads 
on  myriads  of  bodies  more  or  less 
minute.  If  those  comets — not  one  in 
fifty  even  of  discovered  comets — whose 
orbits  approach  that  of  the  earth,  are 
attended  by  such  important  streams  of 
cosmic  ni.atter :  if,  for  instance,  the  mi¬ 
nute  telescopic  comet  (known  as  I.,  1866), 
in  wliose  track  the  November  meteors 
travel,  is  attended  by  a  train  capable  of 
producing  magnificent  star-showers  for 
nine  hundred  centuries — what  multi¬ 
tudes  of  minute  planets  must  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  complete  conietary  system ! 
This  discovery  has  been  made  too  re¬ 
cently,  however  (though  it  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  esUiblished),  to  admit  of 
our  here  discussing  in  full  the  results 
w'hich  seem  to  flow  from  it. 

SAturday  RcTiew. 

^  PLAIN  GIRI5. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  tendency 
of  modern  society  to  regard  marriage 
as  the  great  end  and  justification  of  a 
woman’s  life.  Tins  is,  perhaps,  the  sin¬ 
gle  point  on  which  practical  and  roman¬ 
tic  people,  who  differ  in  so  many  things, 
invariaitly  .agree.  Poets,  novelists,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophers,  fashionable  and  un¬ 
fashionable  mothers,  meet  one  .another 
on  the  broad  common  ground  of  approv¬ 
ing  universal  matrimony;  and  women 
from  their  earliest  years  are  dedicated 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  feminine  ac¬ 


complishments  which  are  supposed  either 
to  be  most  seductive  before  marriage  in 
a  drawing-room,  or  most  valuable  after 
marriage  in  the  kitchen  and  housekeep¬ 
er’s  room.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  sort 
of  half  necessity  in  any  interesting  work 
of  fiction  that  its  plots,  its  adventures, 
and  its  catastrophes  should  all  lead  up 
to  the  marriage  of  the  principal  young 
lady.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Lily  Dale,  the  public  tolerates 
a  bold  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  piquancy  of  the 
thing;  but  no  wise  novelist  ventures 
habitu.ally  to  disregard  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  heroine’s  mission  is  to 
l)ecome  a  wife  before  the  end  of  the 
third  volume.  The  one  ideal,  accord¬ 
ingly,  which  romance  has  to  offer  woman 
is  marriage ;  and  most  novels  thus  make* 
life  end  with  what  really  is  only  its 
threshold  and  beginning.  The  Bible, 
no  doubt,  s.ays  that  it  is  not  ^ood  for 
man  to  live  alone.  What  the  Bible  says 
of  man,  jmblic  opinion  as  unhesitatingly 
asserts  of  woman ;  and  a  text  that  it  is 
not  good  for  woman  to  live  .alone  either, 
though  not  canonical,  is  silently  added 
by  all  domestic  commentators  to  the 
Scriptural  origimal.  Thoife  who  pretend  • 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  mysterious  designs  of 
ProviJence  assure  us,  with  confidence, 
th.at  all  this  is  .as  it  should  be;  that 
woman  is  not  meant  to  grow  .and  flour¬ 
ish  singly,  but  to  hang  on  man,  and  to 
depend  on  him,  like  the  vine  upon  the 
elm.  If  we  remember  right,  M.  Comte 
entertains  opinions  which  really  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Woman 
IS  to  bo  maintained  in  ease  and  luxury 
by  the  rougher  male  animal,  it  being 
her  duty,  in  return,  to  keep  his  spiritual 
nature  up  to  the  mark ;  to  quicken  and 
to  purify  his  affections ;  to  be  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  religion  in  the  middle  of 
every-day  life  ;  to  serve  .as  .an  object  of 
devotion  to  the  religious  Comtist ;  .and 
to  lead  him,  through  love  of  herself,  up 
to  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  abstract. 
One  difficulty  presented  by  this  matri¬ 
monial  view  of  woman’s  destiny  is  to 
know  what,  under  the  present  conditions 
in  which  society  finds  itself  placed,  is  to 
become  of  plain  girl«.  Their  mission  is 
a  subject  which  no  iihilosopher,  as  yet, 
h.as  adequately  handled.  It  marriage  is 
the  object  of  all  feminine  endeavors  and 
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ambitions,  it  certainly  seems  rather  bard 
that  Providence  should  have  condemned 
plain  girls  to  start  in  the  race  at  such 
an  obvious  disadvantage.  Even  under 
M.  Comte’s  system,  which  provides  for 
almost  everything,  and  which,  in  its  far¬ 
sightedness  and  thoughtfulness  for  our 
good,  appears  almost  more  benevolent 
than  Providence,  it  would  seem  as  it 
hardly  sufficient  provision  ba4l  been 
made  for  them.  It  must  be  difficult  for 
any  one  except  a  really  advanced  Comt- 
ist  to  give  himself  up  to  the  worahip  ot 
a  thoroughly  plain  gu*!.  Filial  instinct 
might  enable  us  to  W'orship  her  as  a 
mother ;  but  even  the  noblest  desire  to 
serve  humanity  would  scarcely  be  enough 
to  keep  a  husband  or  a  lover  up  to  his 
daily  devotions  in  the  case  of  a  plain 
girl,  with  sandy  hair  and  a  freckled  com¬ 
plexion.  The  boldest  effort  to  rectify 
the  inequalities  of  the  position  of  plain 
girls  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  by  a 
courageous  school  of  female  writers  ot 
fiction.  Everything  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done  to  persuade  m.oiikiiid  that 
plain  girls  are,  in  reality,  by  far  the 
most  attractive  of  the  lot.  The  clever 
authoress  of  “Jane  Eyre”  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Ibrlorn  attempt  for  a  few 
years ;  and  plain  girls,  with  volumes  of 
mtellect  s)>eaking  through  their  deep 
eyes  and  from  their  massive  foreheads. 
Seemed  for  a  while,  on  paper  at  least,  to 
be  carrying  everything  before  them. 

Tlie  only  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
male  sex  to  follow  out  in  practice  what 
they  so  completely  admired  in  Miss 
Bronte’s  three-volume  novels.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  the  male  sex,  being  very  imperfect 
and  frail,  could  not  be  brought  to  do  it. 
They  recognized  the  beauty  of  the  con¬ 
ception  about  )>lain  girls ;  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  them  married  off  in  scores 
to  heroic  village  doctors ;  and  they  quite 
admitted  that  occasional  young  noble¬ 
men  might  be  represented  in  fiction  as 
becoming  violently  attached  to  young 
creatures  with  inky  fingers  and  remark¬ 
able  minds.  But  no  real  change  was 
brought  about  in  ordinary  life.  Man, 
sinfurman,  read  with  pleasure  about  the 
triumphs  of  the  sandy-haired  girls,  but 
still  kept  on  dancing  with  and  proposing 
to  the  pretty  ones.  And  at  last  author¬ 
esses  were  driven  back  on  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  of  beauty.  At  pre.sent,  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  both  of  masculine  and  feminine 
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workmanship,  the  former  view  of  plain 
girls  has  been  resumed.  Tliey  are  al¬ 
lowed,  if  thoroughly  excellent  in  other 
ways,  to  pair  off  with  country  curates 
and  with  devoted  missionaries ;  but  the 
prizes  of  fiction,  as  well  as  the  {irizes  of 
re.ality,  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  fairer  and 
more  fortunate  sisters. 

Ch.ampions  of  plain  girls  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wanting  who  boldly  take  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  horns,  and  deny  in  ioto  the 
fact  that  in  matrimony  and  love  the 
race  is  usmally  to  the  beautiful.  Look 
about  you,  they  tell  us,  in  the  world, 
and  you  will,  as  often  as  not,  find  beau¬ 
ties  fading  on  their  stalks,  and  plain 
girls  marrying  on  every  side  of  tnem. 
And  no  doubt  )»lain  girls  do  marry  very 
frec^uently.  Nobo<ly,  for  instance,  with 
hail  an  eye  c.an  fail  to  be  familiar  with 
the  phenomenon,  in  his  own  circle,  of 
astonishingly  ugly  married  women.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  plain 
girls  are  not  terribly  weighted  in  the 
race. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  women  ^ 
who  rely  on  their  beauty  remain  unmar¬ 
ried  at  the  last ;  but  the  reason  that  their 
beauty  gives  them  no  advantage  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  one.  The  first  reason  perhaps 
is,  that  beauties  are  inclined  to  be  fastid¬ 
ious  and  capricious.  They  have  no 
notion  of  following  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Ilaniuah  More,  and  being  contented  with 
the  fiiist  good,  sensible  Christian  lover 
who  falls  in  their  wav ;  and  they  run,  in 
consequence,  no  slight  risk  of  overstay¬ 
ing  their  market.  They  go  in  for  a  more 
splendid  sort  of  matrimonial  success, 
and  think  they  can  afford  to  play  the 
more  daring  game.  Plain  girls  are  prov¬ 
identially  preserved  from  these  tempta¬ 
tions.  At  the  close  of  a  well-spent  life, 
they  can  conscientiously  look  back  on  a 
career  in  which  no  reu.sonable  opportu¬ 
nity  was  neglected,  and  say  that  they 
have  not  broken  man^  hearts,  or  been 
sinfully  and  distractingly  particular. 
And  there  is  the  further  consideration 
t<i  be  remembered  in  the  case  of  plain 
girls,  that  fortune  and  rank  are  nearly 
as  valuable  articles  as  beauty,  and  le.-id 
to  a  fair  number  of  matiimonial  alli¬ 
ances.  The  system  of  IVovidence  is 
full  of  kindly  oonqicnsations ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  universal  benevolence  we 
see  about  ns,  that  so  many  heiresses 
should  be  plain.  Plain  gii'ls  have  a  right 
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to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
thought.  It  teaches  them  the  happy 
Ics-soii  that  beauty,  as  compared  with  a 
settled  income,  is  skin-deep  and  value¬ 
less;  and  that  what  man  looks  for  in 
the  companion  of  his  life  is  not  so  mu:^h 
a  bright  cheek,  or  a  blue  eye,  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  useful  amount  of  this  world’s 
wealth. 

Plain  girls  again  expect  less,  and  are 
prepared  to  accept  less,  in  a  lover.  Ev¬ 
erybody  knows  the  sort  of  useful,  admi¬ 
rable,  practical  man  who  sets  himself  to 
marry  a  plain  girl.  He  is  not  a  iman 
of  great  rank,  great  promise,  or  great 
expectations.  Had  it  lieen  otherwise, 
he  might  possibly  have  down  at  higher 
game,  and  set  his  heart  on  marrying 
teniiilo  loveliness,  rather  than  homely 
e.xcellence.  His  choice,  if  it  is  notiting 
else,  is  an  index  of  a  contetited  and  mod¬ 
est  disposition.  He  is  not  vain  enough 
to  compete  iii  the  great  race  for  beau¬ 
ties.  What  he  looks  fur  is  some  one 
who  will  be  mother  of  his  children,  who 
will  order  his  servants  duly,  and  kee)» 
his  household  bills;  and  whose  good 
sense  will  teach  her  to  recognize  the 
sterling  qualities  of  her  husband,  and 
not  object  to  his  dining  daily  in  his  sli|>- 
pers.  This  is  the  sort  of  partner  that 
plain  girls  may  rationally  hojMj  to  secure, 
and  who  can  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  cheerful  and  ha|>py  in  their  lot  ? 
For  a  character  of  this  undeniable  sobri¬ 
ety  there  is,  indeed,  a  positive  advantage 
in  a  plain  girl  as  a  wife.  It  should  never 
be  forgotteh  that  the  man  who  marries 
a  plain  girl  never  need  be  jealous.  He 
is  in  the  Arcadian  and  fortunate  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  lover  who  has  no  rivals.  A 
sensible,  unambitious  nature  will  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  a  solid  benefit.  Plain  girls 
rarely  turn  into  frisky  ni.atrons,  and  this 
fact  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  to 
be  the  wives  of  dull  and  steady  medioc¬ 
rity. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
above  c.alculation  of  what  plain  girls 
may  do  leaves  some  of  their  jpower  and 
success  still  unaccounted  for,  it  is  quite 
riglit  and  proper  to  add,  that  the  story 
or  plain  girls,  if  it  were  cjirefully  writ¬ 
ten,  would  contain  many  instances,  not 
merely  of  moderate  good  fortune,  but  of 
splendid  and  exceptional  triumph.  Like 
priitui  doHn,(i»y  opera  dancers,  and  lovely 
milliners,  Ipain  girls  have  been  known  to 


make  extraordinary  hits,  and  to  awaken 
illustrious  passions.  SomelKxly  ought 
to  take  up  the  sulnect  in  a  book,  and 
tell  us  how  they  did  it.  This  is  the  age 
of  Golden  Treasuries.  We  have  Golden 
Treasuries  of  English  poets,  of  French 
poets,  of  great  lawyers,  of  famous  bat¬ 
tles,  of  notable  beauties,  of  English 
heroes,  of  successful  merchants,  and  of 
almost  every  sort  of  character  and  celeb¬ 
rity  that  can  be  conceived.  What  is 
w.anted  is  a  Golden  Treasury  containing 
the  narrative  of  the  most  successful  plain 

g’rls.  The  book  might  be  called  the 
Dok  of  Ugliness,  .and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  to  give  reality  to  the  story,  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remark.able 
might  not  bo  apptmded.  Of  course,  if 
ever  such  a  volume  is  compiled,  it  will  be 

firoved  to  demonstration  that  pKain  girls 
lave  before  now  arrived  at  gre.at  matri¬ 
monial  honor  .and  renown. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  sort  of  plain 
girl  who  nurses  her  hero  (perhaps  in 
the  Crimea)  through  a  dangerous  attack 
of  illness,  and  marries  him  afterward. 
There  is  the  class  of  those  who  have 
been  married  simply  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  There  is  the  class  that  distin¬ 
guishes  itself  by  profuse  kindness  to 
poor  cottagers,  and  liy  reading  the  Bible 
to  blind  old  women — an  occupation 
which,  as  w'e  know  from  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  works  of  fiction,  leads  directly  to 
the  promptest  and  speediest  attachments 
on  tne  part  of  the  young  men  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  drop  in  casually  at  the  time. 
The  catalogue  of  such  is  perhaps  long 
and  famous.  Yet  allowing  for  all  these, 
allowin"  for  everything  else  that  c.an  bo 
adduced  in  their  favor,  we  cannot  help 
returning  to  the  position  that  plain  girls 
have  an  up-hill  battle  to  fight.  No  doubt 
it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Cynics  tell  us 
that  six  months  after  a  man  is  married, 
it  makes  very  little  difference  to  him 
whether  his  wife’s  nose  is  Hom.an,  aqui¬ 
line,  or  retroussf* ;  and  this  may  be  so’. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  most  men 
persist  in  m.arrying  for  the  sake  of  the 
illusion  of  the  first  six  months,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  ante-nuptial, 
and  not  the  post-nuptial  sentiments ;  and 
as  the  first  six  months  with  a  plain  girl 
are  confessedly  inferior  in  attraction,  the 
inference  is  clear  that  they  do  in  effect 
attract  less.  Plainness  or  loveliness 
apart,  a  very  large  number  of  woman- 
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kind  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  ver^ 
happy  chance  in  marrie<l  life;  and  if 
marriage  is  to  be  set  before  all  women 
as  the  one  ideal,  a  number  of  feminine 
lives  will  always  turn  out  to  have  been 
failures. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  on  this  point  to  alter  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  fem.ale  sex,  or  indecni  the 
general  verdict  of  society.  We  do  not 
quite  see  the  hopelessness.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  matrimonial  ideas  of 
young  women  are  purely  the  result  of 
their  education,  ana  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up; 
and,  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  their 
early  training,  it  might  not  be  altogether 
so  quixotical  to  believe  that  we  should 
alter  all  that  is  the  result  of  the  training. 
At  any  rate  it  has  become  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  women  th.at  they 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taught 
that  they  may  have  a  career  open  to 
them  even  if  they  never  marry  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  society  to  try  to  open  to 
them  as  many  careers  of  the  sort  as  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  a  woman’s  physical  ca- 
p.acity.  It  may  well  be  that  society’s 
present  instincts  as  regards  woman  are 
at  bottom  selfish.  The  notion  of  femi¬ 
nine  dependence  on  m.an,  of  the  w.ant  of 
refinement  in  a  woman  who  undertakes 
any  active  business  or  profession,  and  of 
the  first  importance  of  woman’s  domes¬ 
tic  position,  when  carried' to  an  extreme, 
are  perhaps  better  snited  to  the  c.aprice 
and  fanciful  fastidiousness  of  men  th.an 
to  the  real  requirements,  in  the  present 
age,  of  the  other  sex.  The  throng  of 
semi-educ.atcd  authoresses  who  are  now 
docking  alxmt  the  world  of  letters  is  a 
wholesome  protest  against  such  exclusive 
jealousy.  The  real  objection  to  literary 
women  is  that  women,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  not  yet  properly  edu¬ 
cated  to  w'rite  well,  or  to  criticize  well 
what  others  write.  Remove  this  objec¬ 
tion  by  improving  the  curriculum  ot 
feminine  education,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  other.  There  is  none  certainly  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  outweigh  the 
real  need  which  is  felt  of  giving  those 
women  something  to  live  for  (apart  from 
and  above  ordinary  domestic  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  duties),  wliose  good  or  evil 
fortune  it  is  not  to  be  marked  out  by 
heaven  for  a  married  life. 
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(CoBtinoed  (Kim  Page  96.) 

Towauds  the  close  of  1828,  Thomas 
Hood  first  appeare<l  as  an  editor.  It 
was  now  the  palmy  days  of  the  “  An¬ 
nuals  ” — those  pretty  little  drawing-room 
books,  with  their  often  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  gay  silken  binding — little 
books,  for  which  the  first  author  of  the 
day  did  not  disdain  to  write.  He  was 
requested  to  edit  “  The  Gem,”  a  new  c.an- 
di<late  for  public  favor,  and  most  anxious 
was  he  for  success  in  this  hitherto  un¬ 
tried  department.  For  an  editor,  as  in 
after  years  it  was  proved.  Hood  was 
admirably  fitU*(l.  AVith  his  tine  taste, 
his  generous  appreciation  of  every  fel¬ 
low-writer’s  merits,  together  with  his 
practical  knowledge,  we  all  doubted  not 
but  that  “The  Gem  ”  would  take  a  very 
high  place  indeed,  if  not  the  foremost. 
But  unfortun.ately,  notwithstanding  his 
fine  artLstic  taste  and  knowledge,  the 
^‘lection  of  the  plates — a  very  important 
part,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the 
Annual  greatly  depended  on  them — was 
confided  to  an  artist,  of  some  merit  cer- 
t.ainly,  but,  who,  as  an  animal  painter, 
was  entirely  unfitted  to  select  ]»ictures 
suitable  for  the  dainty  volume  intended 
to  lie  on  a  lady’s  table.  No  wonder  he 
was  disheartened  when  he  found  that  of 
the  whole  fourteen  plates  there  was  not 
one  from  any  celebrated  picture,  not  one 
that  rose  above  the  most  commonplace 
mediocrity.* 


•  This  A«nua1  Imd  certninly  a  rather  zoolog¬ 
ical  character;  for  among  the  illustrations  were 
four  very  fine  horses,  five  dogs  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  most  respectatile  donkey.  The  real  of  the 

f dates  were  far  inferior;  among  them  was  a 
aekadaisical  “  May  Queen,’’  all  flowers  and  rib¬ 
bons;  and,  we  supfioee  by  way  of  contrast, 
another  of  a  moat  lugubrious  widow  with  a  dole¬ 
ful-looking  little  boy.  Poor  Hood  was  sadly 
abused  for  the  short  paper  whieh,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Lamb,  he  appended  to  this. 
Forgetting  that  widows  have  been  objects  of 
laughter,  even  from  the  days  of  the  widow  of 
Ephesus,  and  wilfully  blind  to  the  obvious 
btuHnafff,  the  writer  was  pelted  with  hard  names, 
by  a  dozen  anonymous  scribblers.  Tliis  might 
have  been  passea  over  with  contempt ;  but  the 
proprietor,  setting  at  naught  eveiw  literary 
courtesy,  allowed  a  mawkish  copy  of  verses  to 
appear  in  the  following  volume,  in  which  the 
writer  was  complimentM  as  being  among  **  the 
fools  who  gaze  and  jest” — appropriate  epithets, 
truly,  to  be  applied  to  Charles  Lumb,  whose 
name  had  been  atlixed. 
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Thomas  Hood,  however,  strove  man-  Looking  at  the  “Comic  Annual  for 
fully;  he  summoned  his  literaiy  friends  1830,”  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  its 
to  las  aid,  persuaded*  Sir  Walter  Seott  great  popularity.  The  otlier  Annuals 
to  supply  an  illustrative  poem  ;  and,  if  a  had  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years 
large  sale  be  a  proof  of  excellence,  the  nearly  “  lived  their  day,”  although  sev. 
“Gem”  took  high  place,  for  a  first  edi-  eral  lingered  on  some  seasons  later;  but 
tion  of  5,000  copies  was  followed  by  the  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among 
sale  of  2,000  more.  Still,  Hood  never  the  editors  to  make  them  so  “prodig- 
felt  much  satisfaction  at  his  success,  iously  genteel,”  that  few  writers,  save 
although  he  alone  of  all  the  rival  editors  the  very  sentimental,  cared  to  write  for 
couhl  number  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  them.  Naturally  enough,  people  liked  a 
his  contributors,  and  could  point  to  merry  laugh  at  Christmas ;  and  although 
Charles  Lamb’s  beautiful  lines,  “  On  an  perh.aps  a  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay 
Infant  dying  as  soon  .as  born  ”  (written  might  have  been  better,  still,  amusement 
upon  Hood’s  first  child),  and,  still  more,  provided  by  such  a  “high  priest  of  the 
to  his  own  unrivalled  “  hmgene  Aram’s  comic  ”  .as  Thomas  Hood  could  not  but 
Dre.iin.”  Strange  was  it,  but  such  was  be  acceptable.  And  there  were  many 
the  public  caprice,  tkat  neither  of  these  good  things  in  this  little  volume,  most 
two  poems  awakened  much  general  at-  of  them  subsequently  incorjmrated  in 
tention.  Some  critics  there  were  who  “ Hood’s  Own.”  Tlie  “Letter  from  an 
could  appreciate  both,  and  heartily  Emigrant,”  the  “  Report  from  Below,” 
awarded  them  their  just  tribute  of  ad-  and  that  capital  “  Letter  from  a  IVIar- 
rairation ;  but  slowly,  very  slowly  did  ket  Gardener,”  detailing  all  his  whim- 
“ Eugene  Aram’s  Dream”  steal  intq  sieal  horticultural  experiments,  which 
notice;  while  not  until  a  year  or  two  he  thinks  might  “be  maid  transaction- 
before  the  gifted  w'riter’s  death  did  we  able  in  the  next  re|)orts,”  are  among 
hear  him,  with  quiet  exultation,  remark  these ;  but  the  pKates,  we  think,  are  even 
that  he  had  at  length,  by  it,  established  superior  to  the  letterpress.  “  The  Spent 
a  nobler  claim  to  celebrity  than  that  of  Ball,”  with  the  thoroughly  “  used-up  ” 
the  mere  author  of  the  “Comic  Annual.”  family;  “  ASort/wrifics  and  Nt/rforifics,” 

Towaril  the  close  of  1829,  Thomas  with  the  old  washerwoman,  gin-bottle 
Hood  (juitted  Robert  street  for  Winch-  beside  her,  so  truly  Hogarthuan ;  and 
more  Hill.  Charles  Lamb’s  removal  to  the  “ Const.-ible’s  Miscellany;”  while  in 
Enfield  we  believe  to  have  been  one  others  the  im.aginative  mingles  largely 
great  inducement  to  this  change.  Hood  with  the  comic.  That  strange  figure, 
w:ks,  however,  always  fond  of  the  coun-  “lo  after  Vaccination,”  the  womanly 
try ;  and  the  walks  and  rides  about  form  so  strangely  changing  into  the  ani- 
Wiuchmore  Hill  were,  some  thirty  years  mal ;  and  that  piled-up  miiss  of  rock  and 
ago,  very  beautiful.  The  pleasant  transi-  stones  which,  combined,  form  the  scowl- 
tion  from  a  remarkably  dull  town  house  ing  features  of  the  mysterious  “  Captain 
to  what  th(?n  was  quite  a  country  res-  Rock,”  show  how  the  poetic  element 
idcnce,  w.as  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  wouhl  continue  to  assert  itself,  although 
to  resume  his  more  serious,  more  poet-  pressed  down  by  the  constant  demand 
ical  “  vein.”  The  keen  disappointment  for  the  ludicrous. 

he  still  felt  at  the  failure  of  his  “Plea,”  In  1831  another  volume  of  the  “Comic 
now  aggravated  by  the  very  slow  and  Annu.al”  appeared ;  its  contents,  like  the 
langiiiti  appreciation  by  the  public  of  former,  were  transferred  to  “  Hood’s 
his  “Eugene  Aram,”- seems  almost  to  Own ;”  .and  in  1832  a  third  also  .appeared, • 
have  determined  him  from  henceforth  dedicated  to  the  new  king,  William  IV. 
to  become  exclusively  a  comic  writer;  During  this  time  we. saw  -Hood  only 
accordingly,  during  this  ye.y,  he  wrote  occasion-ally,  and  after  his  removal  to 
several  humorous  little  things  for  .an  Wan.stead  but  once,  and  then  we  were 
entertainment  given  by  Matthews,  and  struck  with  his  worn  and  anxious  ap- 
also  projected  his  “Comic  Annual.”  pearance,  and  his  sad  smile  when  we 
This  new  adventure  was  indeed  “a  great  congratni.ated  him  on  the  success  of  his 
success ;  ”  the  first  edition  sold  off  during  later  works.  Still,  we  understood  from 
the  first  week,  and  a  second  edition  a  friend  well  acqu.aintcd  with  his  affairs 
almost  as  rapidly.  '  that  he  was  going  on  most  prosperously. 
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and  we  rejoiced ;  for  we  hoped  he  might 
ere  long  enjoy  that  literary  leisure  which 
would  permit  him  to  give  us  many  more 
of  those  poems,  “  that  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die.”  Alas!  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  that  sad 
reverse  came  from  w'nich,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  he  never  wholly  recovered,  and 
W'hich  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  his 
constitution. 

By  the  failure  of  a  firm  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  him,  Thomas  Hood  became 
deeply  involved;  and  although,  as  he 
remarked,  “  for  some  months  he  strove 
with  his  embarrassments,  the  first  heavy 
sea  being  followed  up  by  other  adversi¬ 
ties,  all  hope  of  righting  the  vessel  was 
abandoned.”  He  then  unhappily,  as 
many  of  his  friends  thought,  determined 
to  emulate  *Hhe  illustrious  example  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  try  w’hether  he 
could  not  score  off  his  debts  as  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  more  creditably,  with  his  pen 
than  with  the  legal  whitewash  or  a  wet 
sponge.  .  .  .  With  these  views,  leaving 
every  shilling  behind  him  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  effects — the  means  he  car¬ 
ried  w’ith  him  being  an  advance  on  his 
future  labors — he  voluntarily  expatriated 
himself,  and  bade  his  native  land  good 
night.”  It  is  but  justice  to  his  memory 
that  this  honorable  resolution  should  be 
recorded  in  Thomas  Hood’s  own  w'ords. 

Early  in  1835,  poor  Hood  became  an 
unwilling  exile,  and  eventually  fixed  his 
residence  at  Coblenr,  whither,  soon  after, 
he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Hood  and  their 
two  little  children.  He,  however,  bore 
up  bravely ;  for,  as  he  pleasantly  says  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  “  with  my  dear 
ones  by  my  side,  my  pen  will  gambol 
through  the  ‘  Comic  ’  like  the  monkey 
who  had  seen  the  world.  We  are  not 
transported  even  for  seven  years,  and 
the  Rhine  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
Swan  River.” 

With  the  Rhine  scenery  Thomas  Hood 
was  greatly  delighted ;  and  often  after 
his  return  he  would  allude  to  the  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  of  son>e  of  the  prospects  near 
Coblenz — “  a  very  garden  of  Eden,”  he 
would  say.  But  as  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  Rhine,  the  unfavorable  opinion  he 
formed,  aflcr  a  very  short  residence 
among  them,  deepened  as  his  sojourn 
continued.  “  The  people  here  are  very 
stupid — mere  animals  ’’ — is  an  early  re¬ 
mark,  very  soon  followed  by  the  discov¬ 


ery  that,  stupid  as  they  were,  they  could 
cheat  in  everything,  from  a  groschen’s 
worth  of  plums  to  a  physician's  fee. 
No  wpnder  a  man  so  scrupulously  hon¬ 
orable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  so  keen 
a  lover  of  wit,  felt  disgust  at  a  people 
“  whose  only  talk  is  thalers,  thalers,  tha¬ 
lers,  and  whose  best  attempts  at  wit  and 
humor  are  like  yeast  dumplings  a  day 
old.” 

Still,  firm  to  his  determination  of 
retrieving  his  fortune,  Thomas  Hood 
went  bravely  on,  w'orkiug  hard,  not¬ 
withstanding  severe  attac^ks  of  illness. 
He  continued  his  engagement  as  one  of 
the  reviewers  in  the  AthencEurn,  and 
brought  out  the  “Comic”  for  1830,  and 
that  for  1837,  besides  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  best  of  his  comic 
works,  “Up  the  Rhine.”  His  letters 
during  these  two  years  are  very  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  were,  however,  to  lie  wished 
that  the  extracts  from  them  in  the  “  Me- 
Qiorial”  had  been  rather  less  liberal; 
fbr,  although  that  imjiortant  i^ersonage, 
‘  the  public,”  m.ay  like  to  know  “  all  and 
everything”  about  literary  men,  we  can¬ 
not  see  that  its  taste  has  any  right  to  be 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  Tlioni.as  Hood 
bade  a  final  and  hearty  farewell  to  Cob¬ 
lenz,  where,  as  he  says,  he  “had  met 
with  nothing  but  illness,  suffering,  dis¬ 
gust,  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  where 
he  had  left  not  a  single  friend  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  sigh.’’  His  next  place 
of  residence  was  Ostend — not  a  very 
charming  or  a  very  desirable  locality, 
but  possessing  two  attractions,  of  no 
small  value  in  his  eyes — the  sea,  and 
nearness  to  England.  To  the  latter  ad¬ 
vantage  he  recurs  again  and  again  in 
his  letters.  “  VV^e  may  have  cards  now, 
with  ‘  At  Home  ’  upon  them  ;  it  is  indeed 
but  a  step  across,  compared  with  our 
late  distance ;  and  I  felt  it  quite  a  com¬ 
fort  to  reflect,  as  I  stood  upon  the  sands, 
that  there  is  but  the  sea  and  a  few  hours 
betw'een  me  and  England.”  “  I  am  none 
of  those,”  he  continues,  “  who  do  under¬ 
value,  or  affect  to  undervalue,  their  own 
country,  because  they  happen  to  have 
been  abroad.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  this  citizen-of-the-worldship  professed 
now-a-days,  in  return  for  which,  I  think, 
the  English  only  get  ridiculed  by  for¬ 
eigners  as  imbeciles  and  dupes.  Over¬ 
weening  nationality  is  an  absurdity ;  but 
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the  absence  of  it  altogether  is  a  sort  of 
crime.” 

The  change  to  Ostend  at  first  prom- 
ise<l  to  be  most  favorable,  and  Ilood’s 
earlier  letters  speak  of  the  improved 
health  of  all ;  but  ere  long  a  severe  attack 
of  what  was  most  prob.ably  typhoid 
fever  gave  the  last  blow  to  a  constitu¬ 
tion  already  severely  tried  ;  and  from 
henceforth  Thomas  Ilood,  with  very  rare 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  became  a  confirm¬ 
ed  invalid.  Still,  he  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
climate  was  in  fault.  He  walked  by 
the  seaside,  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes, 
and  went  out  boating — one  of  his  most 
favorite  pastimes — unconscious,  mean¬ 
while,  that  in  his  landward  w.alks,  and 
in  his  home,  he  was  breathing  deadly 
poi.son.  It  was  with  a  singular  mixture 
of  plo.asurable  and  regretful  feelings  that 
ho  used,  subsequently,  to  refer  to  this 
residence  in  IJelgium.  The  exquisite 
beaut V  of  the  distances,  the  rich  color¬ 
ing  of  grass  and  tree, — above  .all,  the 
gorgeous  splendors  of  the  autumn  sun¬ 
sets, — he  would  describe  w'ith  a  we.alth  ot 
language  that  anticipated  Ruskin’s  prose 
poetry.  “No  wonder,”  he  w'ould  say, 
“that  the  Flemish  painters  w'ere  such 
fine  colorists,  with  those  rainbow  hues 
clothing  the  homeliest  scenes  with  beau¬ 
ty  ;  ”  it  was,  alas  !  a  fatal  beauty,  be.aring 
disease  and  death. 

Of  this,  at  la.st — woidd  it  h.ad  been 
earlier — poor  Hood  l)ec.ame  convinced  ; 
and  .alter  more  than  one  attack,  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  it  was 
decided  he  should  return  to  England. 
This  step  was  rendered  neces.sary,  too, 
by  a  serious  difference  with  the  publisher 
of  that  pleasant  record  of  German  travel, 
“  Up  the  Rhine.”  It  h.ad  been  quite  a 
success,  1,600  copies  having  gone  off 
in  a  fortnight,  and  doubtless  m.any  hun¬ 
dreds  would  have  followed  ;  but,  unhap¬ 
pily,  law  proceedings  stopped  the  sale 
of  the  second  edition,  the  copies  being 
all  locked  up,  until  the  writer’s  actions 
against  the  publisher  should  be  settled. 
It  w.as,  therefore,  with  no  very  exhil¬ 
arating  prospects  that  Hood  returned, 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  to  Engl.and, 
But,  like  all  our  greatest  writers,  there 
wa.s,  as  he  told  us,  no  silly  “  citizen-of-the- 
worldship  ”  in  him ;  and,  like  a  true¬ 
hearted  Englishman,  he  rejoiced  again  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  his  native  land. 


And  a  hearty  welcome  did  he  receive 
from  the  literary  world,  while  friends 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years  press¬ 
ed  round  him.  It  wa.s,  indeed,  time  that 
he  returned ;  for,  as  he  remarked  in  a 
plea.s.ant  letter  sent  to  us  just  after  his 
arrival,  “  As  regards  my  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  it  has  probably  lengthenoil  my 
days.  Change  has  visited  me,  as  well  as 
my  old  neighborhood  (Islington),  only, 
instead  of  being  built  upon,  I  have  been 
pulled  down.  My  he.alth  has  been  so 
shattered  in  foreign  parts,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  bargain  for  me  to  change 
constitutions,  even  with  Spain.  A  long 
course  of  ab.solute  Pythagoreanism  and 
teetotalism,  only  lately  relaxed,  has 
shrunk  me  from  an  author  to  a  pen,  and 
a  very  bad  one  to  mend.  In  such  fast, 
go-ahe.ad  times  as  the  present,  it  is  my 
]>eculiar  misfortune  to  be  tormented  by 
slow  fever,  indueed  by  my  residence  in 
Flanders,  with,  from  the  same  cau.se,  a 
dash  of  ague  in  whatever  ailment  befalls 
me  ;  and  when  it  rains,  I  sympathize 
with  the  damp  like  a  salt-basket.” 

Poor  Hood !  when  we  first  saw  him 
again,  we  felt  that  he  h.ad  not  described 
himself  too  unfavorably ;  but  still  there 
w'as  a  cheerful  spirit  which  made  ns  hope 
that,  surrounded  by  his  old  friends,  and 
again  breathing  his  native  air,  time,  and 
the  watchful  nursing  of  his  invaluable 
wife,  might  reestablish  his  health.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  still  hara.ssed  by  his  legal 
proceedings,  his  prospects  at  this  time 
were  very  encouraging — for  numerous 
requests  for  literary  assistance  were 
made  to  him  ;  and  soon  after  his  return 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Col¬ 
burn  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  “  NewMonthly.”  Several  of  his  best 
comic  articles  appeared  here  ;  and 
among  them  “  Miss  Kilmansegge,”  “  that 
tale  so  wondrous  strange,”  with  its 
mingled  s.arc.a8m  and  pathos,  and  its 
solemn  refrain  of,  “  Gold,  gold,  nothing 
but  gold.” 

A  kind  of  puzzle  w’as  “Miss  Kilman¬ 
segge”  to  many  people,  during  its  ap- 
pe.arance  by  instalments  in  the  “  New 
Monthly ;  ”  and  some  even  professed  to 
find  a  political  meaning  in  it.  But 
Thomas  Hood,  who  never  felt  party  pol¬ 
itics  to  be  his  vocation — although  never 
unwilling  on  important  points  to  express 
an  opinion — had  no  such  view  ;  his  sole 
.aim  was,  alike  by  stem  reproof  and  hu- 
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morous  ri<licu1e,  mingled  with  really  fine 
poetry,  to  paint  the  unmitigated  curse  ot 
unblest  gold  ;  and  powerfully  has  he 
painted  it.  In  its  grim  grotesqueness, 
“  Miss  Kilmanseggu  ”  strongly  reminds 
us  of  those  strange  and  fantastic,  but 
most  powerful  apologues  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages — “  Reynard  the  Fox,”  “  F*ier8 
Plougliman,”  and  such  like — where  the 
bitterest  satire  mingles  with  the  kectiest 
humor,  and  where  the  writer,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the,  laughter  he  awakens, 
never  sutlers  you  to  forget  his  terrible 
earnestness.  But  then,  these  fine  works 
are  utterly  unrelieved  by  the  pas.sages  of 
gentle  pathos,  of  delicate  beauty,  which 
abound  in  the  modern  poem  ;  passages 
which  might  take  their  plaoo  in  the  dain¬ 
tiest  selections  of  poetic  jewels. 

Perha))s  it  is  that  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  passages  of  rare  Injauty  in  his 
comic  poems  that  has  rendered  Thomas 
Hood, — considered  as  a  comic  w'riter 
only, — so  widely  popular.  The  lover  of 
sweet  poetry,  as  well  as  the  seeker  ot 
mere  amusement,  finds  somewhat  worth 
dwelling  upon, — often  even  in  his  light¬ 
est  productions.  Our  modem  humorous 
writers,  too,  have  been  singularly  tram- 
meleil  in  their  r.ange  of  thoughts ; 
beyond  slight  allusions  to  the  current 
topics  of  the  day,  they  never  pass. 
But  Thomas  Hood  has  taken  up  in  turn 
every  subject  that  can  interest  the 
literary,  the  political,  the  scientific  world. 
Take  as  an  instance  that  thoroughly  ludi¬ 
crous  “extravaganza,”  as  it  may  really 
be  callfd,  the  “  Friend  in  Need.”  How 
admirable  is  the  geologist’s  “  field-day  ” 
atTilgatc  Forest ; — the  digging  for  the 
veritable  dragon  with  his  spines,  and  ter¬ 
rible  claws,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
crowd  at  this  corroboration  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  belief  as  to  dragons.  “  Huzza  ! 
huzzii  !  huzza!  the  legends  are  true, 
then.”  “  Not  a  bit,”  says  a  stony-hearted 
professor  of  Fossil  Osteology  ;  “  look 
at  the  teeth  :  that  dragon  ate  neither 
sheep,  nor  tender  virgins,  nor  tough  pil¬ 
grims  ;  he  lived  on — ”  “  What  ?  what  ?  ” 
“  Why,  on  undressed  salads  !  ”  And 
then  the  delirious  Quaker’s  diasertation 
on  music ;  “  the  low  notes  are  the  valleys, 
the  higher  notes  are  the  hills,  and  those 
very  high  notes  are  the  blue  sky.” 
“  Pshaw  !  this  is  a  quiz,”  says  the  cour¬ 
teous  reader.  “  Nay,  why  the  most  fid¬ 
dling  little  fiddler  that  ever  fiddled  will 


fiddle  you  a  landscape  and  cattle,  with  a 
rainbow  in  the  corner,  on  one  string  ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  will  tell  you  that  if  you 
have  any  music  in  you  at  all,*  you  will 
hear  the  light  falling  on  the  cream-col¬ 
ored  cow.”  What  capital  ridicule  is 
this  of  the  Gorman  theory,  so  gravely 
put  forth  some  thirty  years  ago,  that 
each  musical  instrument  rei)resented  a 
particular  color. 

“  ‘  Pray  sare,  do  you  not  know,’  replies  the 
German,  ‘  dat  de  great  Haydn  in  his  “  Cre¬ 
ation,”  have  made  music  of  de  light  falling  on 
every  ting  in  de  vorld  ?  *  ‘  Yes,  as  audibly 

as  the  “  Light  up  I  light  up  ”  at  a  general  il¬ 
lumination.  As  if  the  magnificent  phenom¬ 
ena  described  by  the  sublime  pa.'^sage  in  Gene¬ 
sis  could  be  represented  by  a  sort  of  instru¬ 
mental  flare-up  !  ’  ‘  Aha!  you  have  no  mu¬ 

sical  entousiasm  !  you  do  not  know  vat  it 
is.’  ‘TCxeuse  me,  but  I  do.  lilusical  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  like  turtle  soup  :  for  every  quart  of 
real,  there  are  ninety-nine  gallons  of  mock, 
and  calves’  heads  in  proportion.’  ” 

And  then  how  admirably  he  “  shows 
up”  the  caut  of  artistic  amateurship, 
and  the  feud  c.au8ed  by  the  unlucky  scar¬ 
let  mantle  of  the  cardinal,  that  “  killed 
the  carnations  ”  of  the  beaut v,  took  all 
the  shine  out  of  the  “  sunset,’^  and  “  all 
the  warmth  out  of  my  Fire  of  London  !  ” 

And  then,  again,  the  whimsical  blun¬ 
ders  of  the  stupid  workhouse  nurse,  the 
“  consumptions  ”  man  frightening  the 
whole  sicK  ward,  because  as  “  constimjv 
tious  is  hereditary,  it  is  catching,”  and 
the  sad  stale  of  the  patient  with  the 
“  scurrilous  liver.  ”  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that  although  the  “  Friend  in 
Need  ”  stands  foremost  in  the  wide  range 
of  its  humorous  satire,  Thomas  Hood  in 
numerous  other  articles  has  shown  the 
singular  extent  of  his  readings— often 
comjirising  subjects  known  but  to  few, 
beside  professed  students.  And  then, 
throughout  all  this  wide  range  of  sub- 
iects,  and  various  modes  of  treatment, 
what  other  comic  writer,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
em,  save  Thomas  Hood,  can  advance 
the  proud  claim,  that  there  is  not  one  ob- 
iectionable  allusion,  not  one  coarse 
word  ? 

It  is  really  sad  to  think  that  a  writer 
BO  blameless,  and  from  his  very  mental 
constitution  so  quick  to  feel  an  unmerit¬ 
ed  wrong,  should  have  been  for  m.any 
years  the  subject  of  most  unjustifiable 
censures,  often  actually  deeuening  into 
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abuse.  A  remarkably  clever  caricature, 
“  T’»e  Progress  of  Cant,”  jniblished  by 
Hood,  ill  the  early  days  of  Ins  literary 
career,  first  aroused  this  virulent  feeling 
against  him.  Irving  .at  that  time  hail 
just  convulsed  the  whole  town  with 
laughter,  by  his  exhibition  of  himself  at 
Exeter  Ilail,  when  he  proffered  his  old 
gold  watch  to  the  chairman,  “  in  pledge  ” 
that  he  would  preach  some  charity  ser¬ 
mon.  This  was  quite  enough  to  ensure 
the  celebrated  Scotch  jireacher  a  place 
among  the  motley  procession  of  “  shams  ” 
that  fill  the  picture.  But  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Irving’s  admirers  knew  no  bounds 
when  they  saw  the  Genieva  cloak  side  by 
side  with  the  ragged  jacket  of  the  plac- 
•  ard-bearer  of  “  Try  Morrison’s  Pills  ;  ” 
and  from  henceforth  the  poor  caricaturist 
received  no  mercy  here,  and  was  very 
unmistakably  threatened  with  no  mercy 
hereatlcr. 

Foremost  among  Hood’s  persecutors 
was  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  amateur  writ¬ 
er,  and  w'arni  friend  of  Irving,  who  cease¬ 
lessly  attacked  him  w’ith  abuse,  charging 
his  comic  jioenis  with  “  profaneness  and 
ribaldry,”  and  for  one  most  innocent  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  commonplace  figure — the 
dove  with  the  olive  branch — actually 
with  bhisphemy  !  It  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer  thus  to  Hood’s  jirovocation,  for  much 
censure  has  been  cast  lyr  religious  people 
on  the  “Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,”  which,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  improved  by  the 
omission  of  two  or  three  passages,  is  cer- 
tiiinly  a  castigation  not  a  whit  too  severe 
for  the  libeller  to  w’honi  it  was  addressed. 
Had  Rae  Wilson  and  his  cli<}ue  alone  per¬ 
secuted  the  luckless  author  of  the  “  Com¬ 
ic  Annual,”  the  annoyance  would  have 
been  great  enough;  but  unfortunately  the 
old  homely  proverb  of  the  results  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  bad  name  followed.  Worthy,  but 
very  silly  people  were  told  that  Thomas 
Hood  w’as  a  scoffer  at  all  religion  ;  but 
instead  of  inquiring  if  the  charge  was 
really  true,  they  forthwith  took  upon 
themselves  the  right  to  lecture  him.  Lit¬ 
tle  can  the  reader  imagine  the  perse¬ 
cution  poor  Hood — espi'cially  when  in  ill 
health— endured  from  these  self-consti¬ 
tuted  preachers.  We  have  seen  penny 
tracts,  suitable  enough  to  be  thrust  into 
the  fist  of  a  costermonger,  sent  to  the 
writer  of  some  of  our  sweetest  poetry, 
and  letters  filled  with  coarsest  appeals  to 
“a  hardened  conscience”  addressed  to 


the  author  of  “  Eugene  Aram’s  Dream.” 
Sometimes  only  a  single  text,  but  always 
miserably  ill-chosen,  written  in  large 
hand,  would  bo  sent,  or  a  question  as  to 
what  comfort  the  “Comic  Annual” 
would  afford  him  on  his  death-bed  ? 

That  some  of  these  foolish  writers  really 
meant  well,  we  have  no  re.a.son  to  doubt ; 
but  it  was  always  a  difficulty  to  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  virulent  feeling  of  the  great¬ 
er  number.  To  Thomas  Hood,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  all  the  writers  seemed  linked 
together  in  a  bond  to  torment  him  ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  turn  upon  them  like 
the  stag  at  bay.  We  could  scarcely 
wonder  then  at  the  concentrated  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  sarca-sms,  or  that  sometimes 
the  least  offending  came  in  for  the  heav¬ 
iest  share  of  jiunishmont.  We  have  gone 
into  this  subject  more  at  length  because 
not  only  has  there  been  great  misunder¬ 
standing  on  this  subject,  but  few  writers 
have,  w'e  think,  undergone  more  unmer¬ 
ited  persecution  through  so  many  years. 

In  his  quiet  lodgings,  in  Camberwell 
Road,  Thomas  Hood  continued  rather 
more  than  a  year  ami  a  half,  when  by  the 
death  of  Theodore  Hook  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  New  Monthly,”  and  removed 
to  Elm-trce  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
This  good  fortune,  as  it  might  well  seem 
to  the  jx>or  struggling  writer,  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  touching  thankfulnesH  by  him 
and  his  wife.  “  It  would  be  st'iiously  a 
comfort  at  last,”  he  w’rites,  “  and,  I  think, 
go  far  to  cure  me  of  some  of  my  ailments.” 
So  he  set  alxtut  his  new  duties  with  re¬ 
newed  anticipations  of  success. 

Those  were  plea.sant  days  in  Elm-tree 
Road.  Possessed  now  of  a  comfort.able 
income,  reunited  to  his  old  friends,  who 
welcomed  him  back  with  a  joy  eipial  to 
his  own,  and  sntTounded  by  an  increasing 
circle  of  ])Ieasant  literary  acquaintances, 
we  looked  forward  to  an  e.asy  and  pros- 

Iierous  career  for  Thomas  Hood,  after  all 
ds  struggles.  And  for  some  time  our 
hoj>es  seemed  well-founded ;  and  plejis- 
ant  was  it  to  see  with  what  chr'ei’ful  de¬ 
termination  he  set  about  the  duties  of 
editor.  For  this  vocation  Thomiis  Hood 
was  remarkably  well  fitted  ;  his  love  of 
order  we  have  seldom  seen  exceeded, 
w'hile  his  conscientiousness  was  beyond 
all  praise.  Surrounded,  as  we  have  seen 
him,  with  piles  of  papers,  not  littered 
over  the  study  table,  but  placed  in  or¬ 
der — some  neatly  tied  up  in  packets,  and 
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Others  arranged,  either  according  to  their 
subject,  or  the  date  of  their  receipt — we 
have  felt  that  the  duty  of  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  was  far  enough  removed 
fi'om  the  play-work  it  is  so  often  fancied 
to  be.  “  But  surely  you  cannot  read  all 
these  over,”  we  said,  pointing  one  day  to 
a  huge  pile  of  anonymous  papers.  “  Not 
throttgh,"  was  his  quiet  reply’;  “but  I 
look  over  them,  for  it  would  be  very  un¬ 
just  to  reject  an  article  which  I  had  never 
read  a  line  of ;  ”  and  poor  Hood  almost 
made  himself  a  martyr  to  his  conscien¬ 
tiousness. 

The  same  love  of  order  that  presided 
over  his  study  table  marke<l  him  through¬ 
out;  he  was  neat  and  painstaking  in 
everything.  His  notes,  even  when  sent 
off  by  the  printer’s  boy,  were  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  not  only  did  he,  as  he  has  hu¬ 
morously  told  us,  “  mind  his  p’s  and  his 
q’s,”  but  his  very  stops ;  and  during  our 
frequent  corie8|>ondence,  we  never  re- 
meml>er  seeing  a  single  blot,  even  on  his 
most  hurried  notes.  His  i>en  an<l  pencil 
drawings  were  beautifully  neat.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  an  almost  fas¬ 
tidious  dislike  to  anything  that  looked 
like  a  correction  or  alteration  even  in  his 
slightest  sketches.  Many  of  his  wood  il¬ 
lustrations  gave  no  idea  of  the  accuracy 
and  delicacy  of  the  original  drawing. 
Hood  desigm^d  an  exquisite  illustration 
to  his  }>oem  of  “  The  Lady’s  Dream,”  en¬ 
titled  “The  Modern  Helind.a,”  and  which 
formed  the  frontispiece  of  the  second 
number  ^f  his  magazine.  Tliis  drawing 
was  most  beautiful ;  the  dainty  smile  of 
the  richly-dressed  lady,  the  languid  grace 
of  her  figure,  the  long,  drooping  eye¬ 
lashes,  and  nonchalant  air,  were  all  so 
finely  suggestive.  Much  of  these  are  in 
the  engraving,  while  where  the  drooping 
eyelash  shoiild  have  been  is  a  coarse 
blot.  We  well  recollect  how'  greatly 
vexed  Hood  was,  for  his  drawing  had 
been  much  admired  by  his  artist  friends, 
and  how  heartily  he  denounced  the 
“  wooden  engravers,”  agreiing  with  his 
friend  Williatn  Harvey,  that  the  best 
days  of  wood  engraving  would  never  ar¬ 
rive  until  artists,  as  in  the  days  of  Al¬ 
bert  Diirer,  cut  their  own  blocks. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  Thom¬ 
as  Hood  had  great  artistic  taste,  and 
this  certainly  intiuenced  his  literary  tastes 
in  many  ways.  Never  was  there  a  closer 
observer  of  nature,  even  in  apparently 
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very  trifling  things.  We  remember  find¬ 
ing  him  one  morning  quite  delighted,  for 
he  had  just  received  from  a  German 
friend  a  translation  of  his  “  Eugene 
Aram’s  Dream,”  and  it  w’sis  always  a  de¬ 
light  to  him  to  find  any  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  fAa^poem.  The  general 
translation  was  fairly  faithful ;  “  But 
look,”  he  said,  “  I  wrote —  > 

‘  There  were  some  who  ran,  and  some  who  leaped, 
Like  trouUels  in  a  pool’ 

Now,  the  translator  has  substituted 
‘  little  fishes,’  which  is  all  wrong.  Little 
fishes  leap  sometimes,  but  the  troutlet 
leaps  quite  out  of  the  stream,  and  so  is 
the  emblem  of  boyhood  in  its  utmost  joy. 
How  ofi^n  I  have  watched  these  trout- 
lets  leaping  right  out,  as  though  they 
coidd  not  contain  themselves  !  ” 

In  his  close  and  loving  contemplation 
of  nature,  the  writer  of  the  “  Comic  An¬ 
nual  ”  was  akin  to  Word'^worth  himself, 
and  in  his  love  of  simple  ple.asun‘8  too. 
As  Thackeray,  in  his  genial  remarks  on 
him,  truly  observ’es,  “the  most  simple 
amusements  could  delight  and  occupy 
him.”  What  pleasant  narratives  he  used 
to  give  of  his  favorite  holid.-ty,  a  gipsy 

1>arty — not  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
)ut  of  his  own  family  and  Dr.  Elliot’s — 
to  Epping  Forest,  and  along,  bright  day 
in  the  woods,  and  a  hearty  romp  with  the 
children!  Tbom.as  Hood  was  always  a 
lover  of  forest  scenery.  “  The  merry 
greenwood  ”  ranked  next  with  him  to  his 
“  old  love,”  the  sea;  so  after  a  romp  with 
the  children  he  would  go  wandering  almut 
— sometimes  to  botanizt*  with  his  medical 
friend,  sometimes  to  seek  out  some  of 
those  new  and  picturesque  nooks,  which 
will  always  reward  the  wanderer  in  the 
forest  glades  ;  sometimes  to  gather  a 
nosegay  of  veritable  hedgerow  flowers 
— flowers  sweeter  to  him  than  all  the 
produce  of  the  choicest  conservatories. 

He  sometimes,  too,  made  disi'overies, 
on  which  he  dwelt  with  much  interest — 
how  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number  of  nunlicmal  plants,  at  another 
time  with  some  very  curious  fungi ;  and 
then  how,  after  long  search,  to  the  equal 
delight  of  himself  and  his  guide,  they 
discovered  that  strange  and  mysterious 
plant,  which  our  forefathers  invested 
with  such  accumulated  horrors,  the  man¬ 
drake.  How  graphically  he  described 
it :  the  shape,  which,  witli  but  slight  aid 
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of  the  imagination,  took  the  form  of  a 
distorted  manikin ;  the  strange  noiae 
made  by  breaking  the  tongh  fibres  in 
pulling  it  up,  which  might  almost  l>e 
compared  to  a  shriek,  and  the  gush  of  red 
fluid  which  covered  liis  h.'ind.  “  It  was, 
indeed,  the  plant  for  a  witch  to  gather 
‘  i’  the  moon’s  eclipse,’  ”  said  he ;  “  no 
wonder  our  forefathers  held  it  in  horror, 
for  I  could  easily  believe  all  the  tales 
they  told  about  it.”  That  “  mandrake  ” 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him,  ana  we  tWnk  he  partly  contemplat* 
ed  some  wild  tale  founded  upon  it^  for 
he  took  great  interest  in  all  old-world 
superstitions. 

We  have  again  and  again  been  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  how  well  read  Thomas  Hood 
was  in  “old-world  lore.”  About  this  lime 
Kady  Charlotte  Guest  was  publishing 
her  very  interesting  translations  from  the 
“  .Mabiuogion  ” — that  venerable  Welsh 
collection  of  stories  which  seem  to  have 
come  down  from  the  very  remotest  antiq¬ 
uity.  We  were  then  reviewing  them, 
and  remarking  to  Hood  how  singularly 
the  eastern  and  western  beliefs  in  the 
supernatural  coincide — so  elosely,  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  point  to  one  common  source 
— we  were  surprised  to  find  how  com¬ 
pletely  “  at  home  ”  he  was  in  “  folk-lore  ” 
and  its  various  modifications  ;  and  in  the 
local  superstitions,  too,  both  of  England 
and  Flanders.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that 
very  few  of  our  writers  possesseil  half 
the  information  on  such  re<*ondite  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  author  of  the“  Comic  Annu¬ 
al  ”  had  picked  up,  apparently  by  mere 
desultory  reading. 

W e  have  used  the  phrase,  “  desultory 
reading,”  but  it  wouhl  afford  the  reader 
a  very  inaccurate  idea,  if  it  gave  him 
the  impression  of  supeiiicial  or  cnrel(‘ss 
study;  for  wdiatever  Thomas  Hor>d  set 
about,  it  was  “  with  a  will.”  We  us«Ki 
it  rather  in  the  sense  of  his  having  no  for¬ 
mal  method  of  study — above  all,  nothing 
approaching  to  that  ay-tem  of  “  cram¬ 
ming  ”  which  was  ever  his  abhorrence. 
He  read,  because  the  subject — whatever 
it  might  be — interested  him ;  and  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  inquiries,  not  that  he  might 
write  a  learned  or  a  brilliant  article,  but 
because,  as  he  went  on,  he  found  inter¬ 
esting  or  suggestive  information.  N ever 
was  there  a  writer  to  whom  the  pursuit 
of  all  knowledge  was  more  a  labor  of  love. 
In  his  keen  delight  in  literature,  he  found, 
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as  he  has  told  ns  in  his  letter  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  **  Manchester  Athemeum,”  a 
comfort  and  a  solace  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  ;  and  beautifully  does  he  urge 
u{)on  the  young,  by  his  own  example, 
the  benefits  of  “the  timely  cultivation 
and  enrichment  of  that  divine  attain¬ 
ment,  which  it  dejiends  on  ourselves  to 
render  a  flower-garden  or  dead  waste — 
a  pleasure-gronnd  visited  bv  the  Graces 
and  frequented  by  the  faines,  or  a  wil¬ 
derness  haunted  by  satyrs.” 

And  yet,  with  all  his  love  of  study,  all 
his  fine  taste,  to  how  many,  even  up  to 
this  time,  was  Thomas  Hood  known  as 
but  “  the  comic  writer,”  the  professor  of 
puns  and  “  broad  grins,”  the  mere  jester 
with  his  cap  and  bells ?  “I  dined  with 
your  friend  Hood,  yesterday,”  said  a  for*- 
mal  Scotch  physician,  who  was  seeking 
after  our  London  lions,  “  but  I  was  quite 
disappointed,  for  he  never  once  made  us 
laugh.”  We  well  remember  how  indigo 
nanlly  we  replied,  “  Thoma.s  Hood  is 
not  a  Merry  Andrew.”  In  like  manner, 
people  who  read  some  of  his  moat  ad¬ 
mirable  stories  in  the  “  New  Monthly,” 
most  persistently  ignored  the  obvious 
moral  because  the  incHonts  were  “  so 
laughable.”  When  that  capital  tale, 
“  The  Schoolmistress  Abroad,”  apyiear- 
ed — that  story  which  so  graphically 
paints  the  la^ly  who,  with  a  doaen  accom¬ 
plishments,  is  ignorant  of  the  'common¬ 
est  duties  of  a  nurse — Thomas  Hood 
was  told  by  several  lady  friends  how 
much  tliey  had  “  enjoyed  it.”  “  Mrs. 

- ,  too,  was  here  to-day,”  he  said,  “  and 

told  me  how  heartily  she  had  laughed  at 
it  !  Silly  woman  !  I  wrote  it  to  teach 
her  and  her  daughters  that  women  might 
as  well  bo  u'<efully  brought  uji — btit  the 
writer  of  the  *  Comic  Annual  *  is  not 
expected  to  do  more  than  make  people 
‘  laugh,’  ”  he  added  bitterly. 

The  time  was,  however,  at  hand  when, 
as  Thackeray  has  finely  said,  Thomas 
Howl  “  was  to  speak  out  of  the  fnlness 
of  his  heart,  and  all  England  and  America 
listen  with  tears  and  wonder.”  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to 
“  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.”  The  story  of 
how  it  was  written  has  been  often  told, 
and  told  correctly  enough.  The  strong 
sympathetic  feeling  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  poet  for  the  poor  woman 
compelled  to  make  shirts  at  three  half¬ 
pence  a-piece.  How  he  brooded  over  it, 
14 
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aod  bow,  after  a  deeplega  night,  that  Won¬ 
derful  lyric,  80  lioraely,  but  so  power¬ 
ful,  actuitUy  in  right  of  its  homeliness, 
was  almost  improvised.  -Mrs.  Hood, 
from  the  first  time  she  read  it,  prophe¬ 
sied  its  marvellous  success ;  but  the 
writer  seems  to  have  had  but  a  dim  idea  of 
its  excellence,  compared  with  some  of  his 
other  poems.  Peruaps  he  was  distrust¬ 
ful  that  the  public  at  large  would  give 
liim  credit  for  a  serious  poem.  We  well 
remember  when  we  saw  him  the  first  time 
afler  its  publication,  and  congratulated 
him,  he  sadly  replied,  “I  hope  it  may 
do  good  ;  ”  adding,  “  and  now  they must 
see  that  1  can  write  other  poeti7  than 
comic.'’ 

A  wonderful  (K>em  is  this  Song  of 
the  Sliirt,"  as  revealing  the  strong  dro* 
QUitic  power  of  tiic  writer,  flow  stern¬ 
ly  is  every  ftoetic  image  kept  back,  and 
yet  bow  forcible  are  its  images,  although 
drawn  wholly  from  common  life  and 
commonest  things.  How  important 
‘‘seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,”  when 
pored  u)>on  until  “  the  brain  begins  to 
swim  ;  ”  how  des|)erate  the  misery  when 
even  the  skeleton.  Death,  is  scarcely 
feared  1  And  then,  those  sad  longings 
afVer  rest  and  change  of  scene — not  the 
poet’s  feeling,  dwelling  with  fond  recol¬ 
lection  on  glorious  sunlit  skies,  and  all 
the  beauty  and  wealth  of  summer,  but 
the  simple  yejirning  to  look  on  the  com¬ 
mon  field  flowers,  to  feel  the  soft,  cool 
springiness  of  the  green  sward,  instead  of 
the  hard,  hot  pavement.  And  thus, 
througliout,  there  is  nut  a  word,  not  a 
figure,  but  what  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  tlie  merest  child  can  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  yet  what  marvellous  intensity 
of  eflfect ! 

At  the  time  that  “The  Song  of  the 
Shirt”  appeared  in  Punchy  Thomas  Hood 
was  busy  in  projecting  what  for  years 
he  ha»l  greatly  wished  to  undertake — a 
imagazine  of  his  own.  His  ediloi*ship  of 
the  “Kew  Monthly  Magazine  ”  expired 
at  tlte  close  of  1843  ;  be  therefore  ma«le 

reparations  for  his  own  to  come  out  in 

anuary,  1844.  The  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  boded 
well  for  the  success  of  this  new  adven¬ 
ture,  and  with  eager  interest  did  his 
fiiends  watoh  the  dibut  of  “  Hood’s  Mag¬ 
azine.” 

In  a  very  excellent  review  of  our  friend 
and  his  works,  wluch  appeared  some 


time  since,  it  is  stated  th.at  Hood  had 
dealings  with  most  of  the  London  pnb- 
ILsiiers  respecting  this  magadne,  but  was 
unable  to  find  one  willing  to  publish  it. 
This  is  an  inaccuracy,  for  it  wiis  always 
his  wish  that  hU  magazine  should  be 
published  like  the  weekly  periodicals,  at 
an  office.  And  not  improbably  the  plan 
might  have  answered  well,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  his  colleague,  who  was  to  provide 
the  funds,  utterly  miscalciiiattHl  the 
amount  required  to  launch  so  expensive 
ail  adventure  ns  a  monthly  periodical. 
The  conseqiitmce,  therefore,  was,  that  al¬ 
though  money  enough  was  found  to  start 
it,  there  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
subsequent  expenses  during  those  montlis 
that  would  intervene  between  the  outlay 
and  receipt  of  tlie  profits;  and  thus,  by 
the  time  the  third  iiumlier  appeared,  the 
proprietor  was  insolvent,  while  neither 
editor  nor  c*ontributor8  had  been  paid. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  severer 
shuc'k  than  this  on  the  poor  striving 
conscientious  ei  lit  or.  Tlieiiingiiziiio  was 
a  decided  success.  It  had  been  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  public,  and  1,500  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  first  number  taken — a  sale 
which,  an  eminent  ])ubli8ber  remarked, 
was  altogether  unprecedented ;  and  now 
there  were  not  funds  forthcoming,  even 
to  pay  for  the  (laper  and  printing  of  the 
fourth  number,  l^oor  Hood  I  we  sadly 
recollect  the  dreadful  period  of  anxiety 
and  dUappointinent  he  p:isscd  through,  al¬ 
though  every  one  wa.s  joining  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  two  beautiful  pieces  which 
he  had  written — the  “  H;iunted  House,” 
illustrative  of  an  ex<piisite  picture  by 
Creswick,  and  which  forim*d  the  froiitis- 

Eiece  to  his  first  mimlier,  and  the  “  Lady’s 
tream,”  inferior  in  stern  jmwer  only  to 
his  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ,”  which  appeared 
in  the  second,  with  his  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Modern  Helinda.”  Surely 
a  magazine  which  could  boast  two  such 
fine  poems,  two  such  fine  illustrations, 
was  not  to  sink  without  an  effort.  Hut 
few,  save  Hood’s  most  intimate  friends, 
could  tell  the  distress,  the  anxiety,  the 
overwhelming  labor  that  effort  cost ;  and 
wiien  we  call  to  mind  the  terrible  state  of 
suspense  in  which  during  the  whole 
month  of  March  he  was  kept,  we  feel  al¬ 
most  surprised  that  his  life  did  not  earlier 
fall  a  sacrifice. 

At  length  we  received  a  short  hurried 
note,  from  Mrs.  Hood,  with  the  welcome 
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news  that  the  magazine  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  and  wealthy  proprie¬ 
tor  ;  and  it  is  proof  of  their  high  conscien¬ 
tiousness  as  well  as  kindly  feeling,  that 
even  in  this  hasty  note  she  remarks, 
what  comfort  it  had  given  Hood  to  feel 
that,  from  the  known  respectability  of  tl»e 
new  proprietor,  there  would  l>e  no  future 
risk  of  the  contributors  being  unpaid. 
When  we  saw  Thomas  Hood,  soon  after 
this  new  arrangement,  we  were  sadly 
struck  by  his  worn  and  weary  look. 
But  his  spirits  were  remarkably  good ; 
indeed,  ho  seemed  to  have  cast  a  heavy 
weight  from  his  shoulders,  and  was  now 
“making  up”  the  new  number  of  the 
magazine,  as  though  it  were  a  very  labor 
of  love.  He  was  contemplating,  foo,  a 
serial  story  for  it,  which  he  soon  after 
commenced — “  Our  Family”  was  its 
title ;  ami  had  he  been  spared  to  finish 
it,  it  would,  we  tlnnk,  have  stood  high 
among  our  domestic  tales.  Some  years 
before,  he  had  published  a  novel,  “Tylney 
Hall;”  there  was  much  humor  in  the 
dialogue,  and  some  gootl  description, 
but  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  adds  to 
his  fame.  “  Our  Family  ”  is  immeasura¬ 
bly  sujterior.  Alas !  that  he  should  have 
left  it  unfinished ! 

Hood's  fame,  however,  as  a  poet — as  a 
writer  of  serions  poetry — was  still  wide¬ 
ly  extending.  In  the  May  number  of  the 
magazine  appeare<l  that  fine  lyric — which 
almost  dUptites  the  palm  with  “  The 
So!ig  of  the  Shirt” — “The  Bridge  of 
Sighs.”  But  just  when  praise  and  admi¬ 
ration  were  loudest,  poor  Hood  sank 
under  a  severe  attack  of  hnemorrhage  of 
the  lungs,  and  even  the  slightest  literary 
effort  w:\8  forbidden  him.  Denie<i  tlio 
pen,  he  again  turned  to  the  pencil,  and 
sketched  “  The  Editor’s  Apologies,”  in 
a  most  suggestive  group  of  labelled  bot¬ 
tles,  pill-boxes,  “  fine  lively  leeches,”  and 
a  huge  blister.  We  well  remember  the 
sjid  smile  with  wliich  Hood  showed  the 
neat  drawing  to  us ;  indeed,  we  wish  that 
the  little  sketches  he  made  for  his  maga¬ 
zine  had  been  republished,  for  they  are, 
we  think,  far  superior  to  those  in 
“  Hood’s  Own.” 

Happily,  as  summer  drew  on,  Thomas 
Hood  rallied  again,  and  then,  while  still 
forbidden  all  literary  exertion,  he  “  took 
up  the  pen,”  to  write  those  delightful 
“  child  letters  ”  to  the  young  Elliots. 
Those  capital  letters,  so  brimful  of  real 


childish  fun,  recommending  the  glass  of 
warm  sea-water  and  sugar,  “  which 
would  quite  astonish  you ;  ”  ami  the  ex¬ 
hortation  to  be  respectful  to  the  Sandg^te 
donkeys — “  for  I  knew  a  donkey  once 
that  kicked  a  man  for  calling  him  Jack, 
instead  of  John,”  and  that  almost  poetical 
outburst,  “  Well,  how  happy  you  must 
be  !  Childhood  is  such  a  joyous,  merry 
time  ;  and  I  often  wish  I  was  two  or  three 
children — but  I  suppose  I  can’t  be — and 
wouldn’t  I  pull  off  my  three  pairs  of 
shoes  and  sot'ks,  and  go  paddling  in  the 
sea  up  to  m  V  six  knees !”  What  a  childlike 
spirit  was  lloml’s!  What  a  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  sinijilest  pleasures  was  his  1  And 
yet,  wliile  Hinging  himself  so  wholly  into 
the  very  joyousness  of  the  little  child,  his 
“  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  was  being  sung  at 
the  comer  of  every  street  to  tearful  wom¬ 
en,  and  “  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ”  declaim¬ 
ed  bv  first-rate  actresses  to  the  refined 
and  highborn,  who  listened  breathlessly. 

Ert^  the  end  of  summer.  Hood  resumt^ 
his  literary  pursuits.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  of  the  tein|>orary  sus¬ 
pension  of  his  duties  as  e<litor,  the  mag¬ 
azine  was  advancing  steadily,  and  the 
kindly  aid  he  received  in  contributions 
from  Monckton  Milnes,'  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
ailded  to  the  prestige  of  “  Hood's  Maga¬ 
zine.”  As  he  had  offeri*d  apologies  for 
the  temporary  suspension  of  his  duties, 
so  Hoo<l  now  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
resuming  them,  in  a  most  laughable  tail¬ 
piece,  “Throw  Physio  to  the  Dogs.” 
The  various  expressions  of  the  ten  dogs, 
who  are  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
broken  medicine  buttles  and  pills,  are 
admirable,  from  the  pointer,  wlio  is  spit¬ 
ting  out  the  pills,  to  the  poodle,  doleful¬ 
ly  turning  up  his  twes  iiitne  last  stage  of 
deadly  sickness.  The  sketch  is  one  that 
we  think  Landseer  himself  must  have 
enjoyed.  He  now  mostly  illustrated  the 
magazine  with  two  or  three  “  whimsical¬ 
ities,”  as  they  might  well  be  called ;  and 
so  clever  are  these,  that  we  greatly  re¬ 
gret  they  have  not  reappeared  as  well 
as  his  prose  sketches. 

Unul  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1844), 
Thomas  Hood,  although  he  aid  not  com¬ 
pletely  recover  his  former  health,  had  yet 
such  frei^uent  intervals  of  convalescence, 
th.at  sometimes  we  almost  thought  the 
forebodings  of  his  medical  friend  might 
prove  unfounded.  But  in  the  autumn  he 
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.again  sank,  and  we  really  think  the  agi¬ 
tation  he  felt  in  the  case  of  poor  Gifford 
White  had  great  share  in  producing  bis 
subsequent  illness.  * 

The  reader  may  remember  that  this 
was  the  young  man  who  was  convicted 
of  writing  a  threatening  letter  to  the 
Bluntisham  formers,  and  sentenced  to 
transp<>rt.ation  for  life.  The  case  of  this 
mere  youth  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Hood,  who  always  viewed  transportation 
as  a  fearful  punishment ;  and  it  was  in 
.allusion  to  him  that  he  wrote  bis  **  Lay 
of  the  Laborer,”  and  that  impressive 
address  to  Sir  James  Graham,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  his  magasine.  The  passionate  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Horae  S<*cretary,  describing 
the  “one  melancholy  figure,  that  flits 
prominently  before  my  mind’s  eye,”  has 
been  generally  sup[>osed  to  be  the  elo¬ 
quent  working  up  of  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  but  it  was  told  in  solemn  truth 
by  Thomas  Hood.  “That  poor  crea¬ 
ture,”  he  remarked  to  us,  when  about  to 
write  that  address,  “  I  sometimes  see  him 
all  the  night  through;”  and  then  he 
described  “  that  soiTowful  vision,”  just 
as  appears  in  print.  That  Sir  James 
Graham  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
his  appeal  distressed  him  much,  and  we 
thougnt  we  could  perceive  in  him  an  un¬ 
wonted  sinking  of  spirits. 

We  had  some  interesting  conversations 
with  him  about  this  time;  and  little 
would  the  foolish  letter  waiters  who  pelt¬ 
ed  hiiiT  with  tracts  lielieve  how  many 
solemn  thoughts  visited  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  “Comic  Annual” — how 
high  were  his  views  of  human  res|)onsi- 
bility ;  how  earnest  were  his  endeavors 
to  alleviate  the  mass  of  suffering  he  saw 
around  him;  and  with  what  utter  self-nega¬ 
tion  he  received  the  well-earned  tribute, 
now  proffered  on  every  side,  to  the  zeal 
w’ith  which  he  had  advocat^  the  cause 
of  “  the  poor  and  them  that  have  no  help¬ 
er.”  While  listening  to  his  remarks — 
always  worth  listening  to,  but  of  late  sin¬ 
gularly  suggestive — we  frequently  felt 
that  perhaps  ere  another  year  came 
round,  he  might  be  no  longer  among  us; 
and  our  foreboding  was  true.  During  the 
winter  Thomas  Hood  continued  in  very 
weak  health  ;  but  he  added  another  chap¬ 
ter  or  two  to  ins  story,  and  drew,  although 
chiefly  confined  to  his  bed,  several  very 
amusing  little  tail-pieces  for  the  maga- 
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zine.  One  day,  asking  him  how-  he  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  with  his  “  Family,”  he 
said  he  should  next  vaccinate  “  the 
twins,”  and  “  then  I  believe  I  shall  end.” 

“  End  !  why  ?  ”  The  significant  look  too 
plainly  told  us  that  Hoo<l  felt  himself 
near  the  end  of  his  work.  And  so  it  was ; 
the  vaircination  is  the  last  chapter. 

A  short  interval  of  ease  seems  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  passing  belief  that 
his  end  was  not  so  near,  and  then  he  wrote  . 
those  beautiful  lines,  which,  although 
tolerably  well  known,  must  not  be  omit¬ 
ted  here,  as  the  touching  “  swan  song  ” 
of  Thomas  Hood : 

“  Farewell  life  1  my  senses  swim. 

And  the  world  is  growioK  dim ; 

Thronging  shadows  idoud  the  light 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill— 

Strong  the  earthy  odor  gniws ; 

1  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  I 

“Welcome  life!  the  spirit  strives! 

Strength  reluma  and  hope  revives; 

Cloudy  fears,  and  shapes  forlorn, 

Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom ; 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom, 

Sunny  light,  for  sullen  gloom — 

Warm  perfume,  for  vapor  cold  ; 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould.” 

Alas  1  the  prophecy  of  these  beautiful 
lines  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  During  the 
three  last  months  of  Hood’s  life,  his  suf¬ 
ferings  were  intense,  but  borne  with  the 
most  astonishing  patience.  For  some 
weeks  w-e  did  not  see  him,  for  the  slight¬ 
est  exertion  in  speaking  brought  on 
htemorrhage ;  .and  drojwy  was  soon  after 
added  to  his  sufferings.  But  when  we 
once  ag:iin  saw  him,  we  felt  that  his  d.ays 
were  numbered  ;  nor  for  him  could  we 
feet  aught  of  regret. 

At  length  our  fin.al  farewell  came: 
Thomas  Hood  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
bodily  we.akness,  but  his  trembling  hand 
signed  his  autogr.aph  and  the  words 
“  with  kind  regards,’'  on  one  of  the  proof 
engr.aving8  of  hishust,  and  this  he  request¬ 
ed  us,  in  the  low  whisper  which  he  could 
only  use,  to  give  to  our  mother  from  him 
“  with  my  love,  with  my  kind  love.” 
That  engraving,  and  that  autograph,  are 
amongour household  treasures.  It  was 
on  th^Ionday  that  we  wrung  the  hand 
of  our  dear  friend,  well  knowing,  alas !  it 
was  for  the  last  time ;  on  the  luursday, 
feeling  his  end  was  drawing  very  nigh, 
he  took  his  solemn  leave  of  his  invalua- 
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ble  wife  and  hiu  two  young  children  ;  and 
then,  clasping  Mrs.  Hood’s  hand,  he  said, 
“  Remuuiber,  Jane,  I  forgive  all— aW — as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ;  ”  and  then,  turning 
from  earth  to  heaven,  he  faintly  whis¬ 
pered,  “  O  Lord  1  say.  Arise,  take  up  thy 
cross  and  follow  me.”  He  soon  ailer 
sank  into  a  slumber,  which  dec{)ened 
into  death  on  Saturday,  May  3,  1845. 


Vrom  the  Londw  Querteriy. 

THE  TALMUD.* 

[>fr.  Emanuol  Deutech,  M.R  A.8.,  of  the  Brltkh  Mufoum, 

•  (treat  linguist  and  sohiilar.  Is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
this  learned  and  beuutifulljr-written  article  on  the  **  Tal¬ 
mud"  In  the  Quarterly  Aeoleie,  which  has  already  pasted 
through  three  edillonsj.— Ills.  Eclbctio. 

W HAT  is  the  Talmud  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  strange 
production  of  which  the  name,  imj>er- 
ccptibly  almost,  is  beginning  to  take  its 
place  among  the  household  words  of 
Europe?  Turn  where  we  may  in  the 
realms  of  modern  learning,  we  seem  to 
be  haunted  by  it.  We  meet  with  it  in 
theology,  in  science,  even  in  general 
literature,  in  their  highways  and  in 
their  byways.  There  is  not  a  handbook 
to  all  or  any  of  the  many  departments 
of  biblical  lore,  sacred  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  chronology,  numismatics,  and  the 
rest,  but  its  pag<‘s  contain  references 
to  the  Talmud.  The  advocates  of  all 
religious  opinions  np|>eai  to  its  dicta. 
Nay,  not  only  the  scientific  investigators 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  those 
of  Mohammetlanisin  and  Zoroastrianism, 
turn  to  it  in  their  dissections  of  dogma 
and  legend  and  ceremony.  If,  again, 
we  take  up  any  recent  volume  of  arclue- 
ological  or  philological  transactions, 
whether  we  liglit  on  a  dissertation  on  a 
Phoenician  altar,  or  a  cuneiform  tablet, 
Babylonian  weights,  or  Sassanian  coins, 
we  are  certain  to  find  this  mysterious 
word.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  restorers  of 
the  lost  idioms  of  Canaan  and  Assyria, 
of  Hiniyar  and  Zoro.astrian  Persia,  that 
appeal  to  the  Talmud  for  assistance ;  but 
the  modern  schools  of  Greek  and  Latin 
philology  are  beginning  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  classical  and  postcla88ic.al 
materials  that  lie  scattered  through  it. 
Jurisprudence,  in  its  turn,  has  been 

(1.)  Talmud  Babylonirum.  Venice,  1520-23.  Fo¬ 
lia  13  Vola  2.  Talmud  HkroeolytnilanutH.  Veu- 
ioe  [1623].  Folio.  1  VuL 


roused  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
bearing  of  the  Talmud  on  the  study  of 
the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes,  there 
are  .also  some  of  those  very  laws  of  the 
“  Modes  and  Persians  ” — hitherto  but  a 
vague  sound — hidden  away  in  its  laby¬ 
rinths.  And  so  too  with  medicine,  as¬ 
tronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  rest. 
The  histoiy  of  tliese  sciences,  during 
that  period  over  which  the  composition 
of  the  Talmud  ranges — and  it  ranges 
over  about  a  thousand  years — can  no 
longer  be  written  without  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  items  preserveil,  as  in  a  v.ast 
buried  city,  in  this  cyclopean  work. 
Yet,  apart  from  the  facts  that  belong 
emphatically  to  these  respective  branches, 
it  contains  other  facts,  of  larger  mo¬ 
ment  still :  facts  be.aring  upon  human 
culture  in  its  widest  sense.  Day  by  day 
there  are  excavated  from  these  mounds 
pictures  of  many  countries  and  many 
{leriods.  Pictures  of  Hellas  and  Byzau- 
tiuni,  Egypt  and  Rome,  Persia  and  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  of  the  temple  and  the  forum,  war 
and  peace,  joy  and  mouming ;  pictures 
teeming  with  life,  glowing  with  color. 

These  are,  indeed,  signs  of  the  times. 
A  mighty  change  has  come  over  us. 
We,  children  of  this  latter  age,  are, 
above  all  things,  utilitarian.  We  do 
not  read  the  Koran,  the  Zend  Avesta, 
the  Vedas,  with  the  sole  view  of  refut¬ 
ing  them.  We  look  upon  all  literature, 
religioiLs,  legal,  and  otherwise,  whenso¬ 
ever  and  wheresoever  produced,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  humanity.  We,  in  a 
manner,  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for 
it.  We  seek  to  understand  the  phase 
of  culture  which  begot  these  items  of 
our  inheritance,  the  spirit  that  moves 
upon  their  face.  And  while  we  bury 
that  which  is  dead  in  them,  we  rejoice  in 
that  which  lives  in  them.  We  enrich 
our  stores  of  knowledge  from  theirs,  we 
are  stirred  by  their  poetry,  we  are 
moved  to  high  and  holy  thoughts  when 
they  touch  the  divine  chord  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  same  human  spirit  we  now 
speak  of  the  Talmud.  There  is  even  dan¬ 
ger  at  hand  at  this  chivalres«]ue  feeling — 
one  of  the  most  touching  characteristics 
of  our  times — which  is  evermore  prompt¬ 
ing  us  to  ofier  holocausts  to  the  manes 
of  those  whom  former  generations  are 
thought  to  have  wronged,  may  lead  to 
its  being  extolled  somewhat  beyond  its 
merit.  As  these  ever  new  testimonies 
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to  its  value  crowd  upon  us,  we  might  be 
led  into  exaggerating  its  importance  for 
the  history  of  mankind.  Yet  an  old 
adage  of  its  own  says:  “  Above  all  things, 
study.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  for  any  other  reason,  study.  For, 
whatever  the  motiv'es  that  impel  you  at 
first,  you  will  very  soon  love  study  for 
its  own  sake.”  And  thus  even  exagger¬ 
ated  expectations  of  the  treasure-trove 
in  the  Talmud  will  have  their  value, 
if  they  lead  to  the  study  of  the  work 
itself. 

For,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  these  tokens 
of  its  existence,  that  appear  in  many  a 
new  publication,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
but  will-o’-the-wisps.  At  first  sight  one 
would  fancy  that  there  never  was  a  book 
more  popular,  or  th.at  formed  more  ex¬ 
clusively  the  mental  centre  of  moilern 
scholars.  Orientalists,  theologians,  or  jur¬ 
ists.  Whnt  is  the  real  truth?  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  never  was 
a  book  at  once  more  universally  neg¬ 
lected  and  more  universally  talked  of. 
Well  may  we  forgive  Heine,  when  we 
read  the  glowing  description  of  the 
Talmud  contitined  in  his  “Romancero,” 
for  never  having  even  seen  the  subject 
of  his  panegyrics.  Like  his  countryman 
Schiller,  who,  pining  vainly  for  one 
glimpse  of  the  Al|>s,  produced  the  most 
lowing  and  faithful  picture  of  them,  so 
e,  with  the  poet’s  uneriing  instinct, 
gathered  truth  from  hearsay  and  de- 
Bcri|>fion.  •  But  how  many  of  these  ubi¬ 
quitous  learned  quotations  flow  from  the 
fountain-head?  Too  often  and  too  pal¬ 
pably  it  is  merely — to  use  Samson’s  agri¬ 
cultural  simile — those  ancient  and  well- 
worked  heifei‘8,  the  “  Tela  ignea  Satanae,” 
the  “  Abgezogener  Scldangenbalg,”  and 
all  their  venomous  kindred,  which  are 
once  more  being  "dragged  to  the  plough 
by  some  of  the  learned.  We  say  the 
learned :  for  as  to  the  people  at  large, 
often  as  they  hear  the  word  now,  we 
firmly  believe  that  numbers  of  them  still 
hold,  with  that  erudite  Capucin  friar, 
Henricus  Seynensis,  that  the  Talmud 
is  not  a  book,  but  a  man.  “  Ut  narrat 
Rabbinus  Talmud  ” — “  As  says  Rabbi 
Talmud  ’’—cries  he,  and  triumphantly 
clinches  his  argument ! 

And  of  those  who  know  that  it  is 
not  a  Rabbi,  how  many  are  there  to 
whom  it  conveys  any  but  the  vaguest  of 
notions  ?  Who  wrote  it  ?  What  is  its 
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bulk  ?  Its  date  ?  Its  contents  ?  Its  birth¬ 
place  ?  A  contemporary  lately  called  it 
“a  sphinx,  toward  which  all  men’s  eyes 
are  directed  at  this  hour,  some  with  eager 
curiosity,  some  with  vague  anxiety.” 
But  why  not  force  open  its  lips  ?  How 
much  longer  are  we  to  live  by  (piotations 
alone,  quotations  a  thousand  times  used, 
a  thousand  times  abused  ? 

Where,  however,  are  we  to  look  even 
for  primary  instruction  ?  Where  learn 
the  story  of  the  book,  its  place  and  liter¬ 
ature,  its  meaning  and  purport,  and, 
above  all,  its  relation  to  ourselves  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  time-honored 
“  authorities,”  we  shall  mostly  find  that, 
in  their  e.agerne88  to  serve  some  cause, 
they  have  torn  a  few  pieces  off  that 
gigantic  living  body ;  and  they  have 
presented  to  us  these  ghastly  anatomi¬ 
cal  preparations,  twisted  and  mutilated 
out  of  all  shape  and  semblance,  saying. 
Behold,  this  is  the  book  !  Or  they  have 
done  worse.  They  have  not  garbled 
their  samples,  but  have  given  them  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  found  them ;  and  then 
stood  aside,  pointing  at  them  with  jeer¬ 
ing  countenence.  For  their  samples 
were  ludicrous  and  grotesque  beyond 
expression.  But  these  wise  and  pious  in¬ 
vestigators  unfortunately  mistook  the 
gargoyles,  those  grinning  stone  caric.a- 
tures  that  mount  their  thou.sand  years’ 
guard  over  our  cathedrals,  for  the  gleam¬ 
ing  statues  of  the  saints  within  ;  and, 
hcnding  them  up  to  mockery  and  deii- 
sion,  they  cried,  The.se  be  tny  Gods,  O 
Israel ! 

lA't  us  not  be  misunderstood.  When 
we  complain  of  the  lack  of  guides  to 
the  Talmud,  w’e  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
grateful  to  those  great  and  earnest 
scholars  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
every  student,  and  whose  labors  have 
been  ever  pre.sent  to  our  mind.  For, 
though  in  the  whole  re.alm  of  learning 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study 
to  be  compared  for  its  difficulty  to  the 
Talmud,  yet,  if  a  man  had  time,  and 

f>atience,  and  knowledge,  there  is  abso- 
utely  no  rea.son  why  we  should  not,  up 
and  down  ancient  and  modern  libraries, 
g.ather  most  excellent  hints  from  essays 
and  treatises,  monographs  and  sketches, 
in  books  and  periodicals  without  number, 
by  dint  of  which,  aided  by  the  study  of 
the  work  itself,  he  might  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  its  essence  and  tenden- 
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cies.  Its  origin  and  its  development. 
Yet,  80  far  as  we  know,  that  work, 
every  step  of  which,  it  must  be  confeas- 
ed,  is  beset  with  fatal  pitfalls,  has  not 

Jet  been  done  for  the  world  at  large, 
t  i«  for  a  very  good  reason  that  we 
have  placed  nothing  but  the  name  of  the 
Talmud  itself  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 
We  have  sought  far  and  near  for  some 
one  special  liook  on  the  subject,  which 
we  might  make  the  theme  of  our  ob¬ 
servations — a  book  which  should  not 
merely  Ik?  a  garbled  translation  of  a 
certain  twelfth  century  “Introduction,” 
intersjiersed  with  vituperations  and  sujv 
plemented  with  blunders,  but  which  from 
the  platform  of  modern  culture  should 
pronounce  impartially  upon  a  production 
which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  claims 
respect  through  its  age — a  book  that 
would  lea<l  us  through  the  stnj>endou8 
labyrinths  of  fart,  and  thought,  and 
fancy,  of  which  the  Talmud  consists — 
that  would  rejoice  even  in  hieroglyphical 
fairy-lore,  in  abstruse  propositions  and 
syllogisms,  that  could  forgive  wild  out¬ 
bursts  of  passion,  and  not  judge  harsh¬ 
ly  and  hastily  of  things,  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  may  have  had  to  be  hidden 
under  the  fool’s  cap  and  bells. 

We  have  not  found  such  a  book,  nor 
anything  approaching  to  it.  But  closely 
connected  with  that  circumstance  is  this 
other,  that  we  were  fain  to  onote  the 
first  additions  of  this  Talmud,  though 
scores  have  been  printed  since,  and 
about  a  dozen  are  iti  the  press  at  this 
very  moment.  Even  this  first  edition 
was  printed  in  hot  haste,  and  without 
due  care ;  and  every  succeeding  one, 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
presents  a  sadder  spectacle.  In  the 
Basle  edition  of  1678 — the  third  in  point 
of  time,  which  has  remained  the  stand¬ 
ard  edition  almost  ever  since — that 
amazing  creature,  the  (?ensor,  stepped 
in.  In  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  “  faith  ” 
from  all  and  every  danger — for  the  Tal¬ 
mud  was  supposed  to  hide  bitter  things 
against  Christianity  under  the  most  in¬ 
nocent-looking  words  and  phrases — this 
official  did  very  wonderful  tnings.  When 
he,  for  example,  found  some  ancient 
Boman  in  the  book  swearing  by  the 
Capitol  or  by  Jupiter  “  of  Rome,”  his 
mind  instantly  misgave  him.  Snrely 
this  Roman  must  be  a  Christian,  the 
Capitol  the  Vatican,  Jupiter  the  Pojie. 


And  forthwith  he  struck  out  Rome  and 
substituted  any  other  place  he  could 
think  of.  A  favorite  spot  seems  to  have 
been  Persia,  sometimes  it  was  Aram 
or  Babel.  So  that  this  worthy  Roman 
may  be  found  unto  this  day  swearing  by 
the  Capitol  of  Persia  or  by  the  Jupiter 
of  Aram  and  Babel.  But  whenever  the 
word  “Gentile”  occurred,  the  Censor 
was  seized  with  the  most  frantic  terrors. 
A  “  Gentile  ”  could  not  possibly  be  aught 
but  a  Christian ;  whether  hfe  lived  in 
India  or  in  Athens,  in  Rome  or  in  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  whether  he  was  a  good  Gentile — 
and  there  are  many  such  in  the  Talmud 
— or  a  wicked  one.  Instantly  he  chris¬ 
tened  him ;  and  chiistened  him,  as 
fancy  moved  him,  an  “  Egyptian,”  an 
“Aramaean,”  an  “Amalekite,”  an  “Arab,” 
a  “  N egro ;”  sometimes  a  whole  “jieople.” 
We  are  speaking  strictly  to  the  letter. 
All  this  is  extant  in  our  very  last  editions. 

Once  or  twice  attempts  were  made  to 
clear  the  text  from  its  foulest  blemishes. 
There  was  even,  about  two  years  ago, 
a  beginnifig  made  of  a  “critioiil  ”  edition, 
such  as  not  merely  Greek  and  Roman, 
Sanscrit  and  Persian  classics,  but  the 
veriest  trash  written  in  those  languages 
would  have  had  ever  so  long  ago.  And 
there  is — M.  Renan’s  unfortunate  re¬ 
mark  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  * 
— ^no  lack  of  Talmudical  MSS.,  however 
fragmentary  they  be  for  the  moat  part. 
There  are  innumerable  variations,  addi¬ 
tions,  and  corrections  ‘to  be  gleaned 
from  the  Codices  at  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Vatican,  in  the  libraries  of  Odessa, 
Munich,  and  Florence,  Hamburg  and 
Heidelberg,  Paris  anti  Parma.  But  an 
evil  eye  seems  to  be  upon  this  book. 
This  corrected  edition  remains  a  torso, 
like  the  first  two  volumes  of  tr.ansl  itions 
of  the  Talmud,  commenced  at  different 
jieriods,  the  second  volume  of  which 
never  saw  the  light.  It  tfierefore  seem¬ 
ed  advisable  to  refer  to  the  Editio  Prin- 
ceps,  as  thg  one  that  is  at  least  free  from 
the  blemishes,  censorial  or  typographi¬ 
cal,  of  later  ages. 

Well  does  the  Talmud  supplement  the 
Horatian  “  Habent  siia  fata  libelli,”  by 
the  words  “even  the  sacred  scrolls  in 
the  Tabernacle.”  We  really  do  not 
wonder  that  the  good  Capucin  of  whom 

*  “  Oa  sail  qu’il  ne  reate  aucuD  manuacrit  du 
Talmud  pour  contrAler  lea  Editions  impriraeea  ” — 
Les  Apotres,  p.  262. 
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we  spoke  mistook  it  for  a  man.  Ever 
since  it  existed — almost  before  it  existed 
in  a  palpable  shape — it  has  been  treated 
much  like  a  human  being.  It  has  been 
proscribed,  and  imprisoned,  aud  burnt, 
a  hundred  times  over.  From  Justinian, 
who,  as  early  as  553  A.D.,  honored  it  by 
a  sf>ecial  interdictory  Novella,*  down  to 
Clement  VIIL  aud  later — a  space  of  over 
a  thousand  years — both  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  powers,  kings  and  emperors, 
popes  and  anti-popes,  vied  with  each 
other  in  hurling  anathemas  and  bulls  and 
edicts  of  wholesale  confiscation  aud  con¬ 
flagration  against  this  luckless  book. 
Thus,  within  a  period  of  less  than  filly 
years — and  these  forming  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century — it  was 
publicly  burnt  no  less  than  six  different 
times,  and  that  not  in  single  copies,  but 
wholesale,  by  the  wagon-load.  Julius 
IIL  issued  his  proclamation  against  what 
he  grotesquely  calls  the  Gemaroth  Thal- 
mud”  in  1553  and  1555,  Paul  1V\  in 
1559,  Pius  V.  ill  1566,  Clement  VUI.  in 
1592  aud  1599.  The  fear  of  it  was 
gi-eat  indeed.  Even  Pius  IV.  in  giving 
permission  for  a  new  edition,  stipulated 
expressly  that  it  should  appear  without 
the  name  Talmud.  “  Si  tainen  prodierit 
sige  nomine  Thalmud  tolerari  deberet.” 
It  almost  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
Shibboleth,  by  which  every  new  poten¬ 
tate  bad  to  prove  the  rigor  of  his  faith. 
And  very  rigorous  it  must  have  been, 
to  judge  by  the  language  which  even 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  did 
not  disdain  to  use  at  times.  Thus  Ilo- 
noriu^IV.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1286  anent  that  “dam¬ 
nable  book  ”  {liber  dumnabilis),  admon¬ 
ishing  him  gravely  and  desiring  him  “  ve¬ 
hemently  ”  to  see  that  it  be  not  read  by 
anybody,  since  “all  other  evils  flow  out 
of  it.”  Verily  these  documents  are  sad 
reading,  only  relieved  occasionally  by 
some  wild  blunder  that  lights  up  as 
with  one  flash  the  abyss  of  ignorance 
rerarding  this  object  of  wrath. 

\Ve  remember  but  one  sensible  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  Babel  of  manifestoes. 
Clement  V.,  in  1307,  before  condemning 
the  book,  wished  to  know  something 
of  it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
him.  Whereupon  he  proposed — but  in 


*  Kovttta  146,  Iltft  (addressed  to 

the  Prcfectua  Praetorio  Areobiudus). 
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language  so  obscure  that  it  left  the 
door  open  for  many  interpretations — that 
three  chairs  be  founded,  for  Hebrew,Chal- 
dee,  and  Arabic,  as  the  three  tongues 
nearest  to  the  idiom  of  the  Talmud. 
The  spots  chosen  hy  him  w  ere  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Paris,  Salamanca,  Bologna, 
and  Oxford.  In  time,  he  hoped,  one  of 
these  Universities  might  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  translation  of  this  mysterious 
book.  Need  we  say  that  this  consum¬ 
mation  never  came  to  pass?  The  more 
expeditious  process  ol  destruction  was 
resorted  to  again  and  again  and  again, 
not  merely  in  the  single  cities  of  Italy 
and  France,  but  throughout  the  entire 
Holy  Homan  Empire. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in  Ger¬ 
many.  One  ITefferkorn,  a  miserable 
creature  enough,  bi'gan,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  agitate  for 
a  new  decree  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Talmud.  The  em])eror  lay  with  his 
hosts  before  Pavia,  when  the  evil-tongued 
messenger  arrived  in  the  camp,  furnish¬ 
ed  with  goodly  letters  by  Kuniguiide, 
the  Em)>eror's  beautiful  sifter.  Maxi¬ 
milian,  wearied  and  unsusiiecting,  re¬ 
newed  that  time-honored  decree  for  a 
confiscation,  to  be  duly  followed  by  a 
conflagration,  readily  enough.  The  con¬ 
fiscation  was  conscientiously  carried  out, 
for  Pfefferkorn  knew  well  enough  where 
his  former  co-religionists  kept  their 
books.  But  a  couflagration  of  a  very 
different  kind  ensued.  'Step  by  step, 
hour  by  hour,  the  German  Heformation 
was  drawing  nearer.  Keuchlin,  the  most 
eminent  Hellenist  and  Hebraist  of  his 
time,  had  been  nominated  to  sit  on  the 
Committee  which  w'as  to  lend  its  learned 
authority  to  the  Emperor’s  decree.  But 
he  did  not  relish  this  task.  “  He  did  not 
like  the  look  of  Pfeflerkorn,”  he  says. 
Besides  which,  he  was  a  learned  and  an 
honest  man,  and,  having  been  the  restor¬ 
er  of  cLassical  Greek  in  Germany,  he 
did  not  care  to  participate  in  the  w  hole- 
sale  murder  of  a  book  “  written  by 
Chiist’s  nearest  relations.”  Perhaps  he 
saw  the  cunningly-laid  trap.  He  had 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  Hebrew  la¬ 
bors  had  been  looked  upon  with  bitter 
iealoiisy,  if  not  fear.  Nothing  less  was 
contemplated  in  those  days — the  theo¬ 
logical  Faculty  of  Mayence  demanded  it 
openly — than  a  total  “  revision  and  cor* 
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reotion  ”  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  “in.asmuch 
as  it  differed  from  the  Vulgate.”  Reuch- 
lin,  on  his  part,  never  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  proclaiming  the  high  importance 
of  the  “Hebrew  Truth,”  as  he  emphati¬ 
cally  called  it.  His  enemies  thought  that 
one  of  two  things  would  follow.  By 
officially  pronouncing  upon  the  Talmud, 
he  was  sure  cither  to  commit  himself 
dangerously — and  then  a  speedy  end 
would  be  made  of  him — or  to  set  at 
naught,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  judgments  in  favor  of  these  studies. 
He  declined  the  proposal,  saying,  honest¬ 
ly  enough,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
book,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  who  knew  anything 
of  it.  Least  of  all  did  its  detractors 
know  it.  But,  ho  continued,  even  if  it 
should  contain  attacks  on  Christianity, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  reply  to 
them  ?  “  Burning  is  but  a  ruffianly  argu¬ 
ment  (Bacchanten-Argumeni)?''  Where¬ 
upon  a  wild  outcry  was  raised  against 
hitn  as  a  Jew,  a  Judaizer,  a  bribed  rene¬ 
gade,  and  so  on.  Reuchlin,  nothing 
daunted,  set  to  w'ork  upon  the  book  in 
his  patient,  hard-working  m-anner.  Next 
he  wrote  a  brilliant  defence  of  it.  When 
the  Emperor  asked  his  opinion,  he  re¬ 
peated  Clement’s  proposal  to  found  tal- 
mudical  chairs.  At  each  German  univer¬ 
sity  there  should  be  two  professors,  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  students  to  l)ecome  ac({uainted 
with  this  book.  “  As  to  burning  it,” 
he  continues,  in  the  famous  Memorial 
addressed  to  the  Emperor,  “  if  some  fool 
came  and  said.  Most  mighty  Emperor ! 
your  JMaJesty  should  really  suppress  and 
burn  the  books  of  alchymy  (a  Hue  argn- 
mentum  ad  hominem)  because  they  con¬ 
tain  blasphemous,  wicked,  and  absurd 
things  against  our  faith,  what  should  his 
Imperial  Majesty  reply  to  such  a  buffalo 
or  ass  but  this  :  Thou  art  a  ninnv,  rather 
to  be  laughed  at  than  followed?  ifow  be¬ 
cause  his  feeble  head  cannot  enter  into 
the  depths  of  a  science,  and  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  it,  and  does  understand  things 
otherwise  than  they  really  are,  would 
you  deem  it  lit  to  burn  such  books  ?  ” 
Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  howl, 
and  Reuchlin,  the  (X'aceful  student,  from 
a  witness  became  a  delinquent.  What 
he  suffered  for  .and  through  the  Talmud 
cannot  be  told  here.  Far  and  wide,  all 
over  Europe,  the  contest  raged.  A 


whole  literature  of  pamphlets,  flying 
sheets,  caricatures,  sprang  up.  Uni¬ 
versity  after  university  was  appealed  to 
against  him.  No  less  than  forty-seven 
sittings  were  held  by  the  theological  Fac¬ 
ulty  ofParis,  which  ended  by  their  formal 
condemnation  of  Reuchlin.  But  he  was 
not  left  to  fight  alone.  Around  him  ral¬ 
lied,  one  by  one,  Duke  tTlrich  of  Wflr- 
tembcrg,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen — he  who  finally  made  the  Cologn- 
ians  j)ay  their  costs  in  the  Reuchlin  trial 
— Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  that  whole 
brilliant  phalanx  of  the  “Knights  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  the  “Hosts  of  Pallas 
Athene,”  the  “  TalmutphUiy'  as  the  doc¬ 
uments  of  that  period  variously  style 
them  :  they  whom  we  call  the  Humanists. 

And  their  (talladium  and  their  war- 
cry  was — oh  !  wondrous  ways  of  Histo¬ 
ry — the  Tabnud !  To  stand  up  for  Reuch¬ 
lin  meant,  to  them,  to  stan<l  up  for  the 
“  Law ;  ”  to  fight  for  the  Talmud  was  to 
fight ^or  the  Church  !  “  Non  te,”  writes 
Egidio  de  Viterbo  to  Reuchlin,  “  setl 
Legem ;  non  Thalmud,  sed  JScclesiam  I  ” 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  written  in  the 
“  Epistolui  Obscurorum  Virorura,”and  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  German  Reform¬ 
ation.  The  Talmud  was  not  burnt  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  its  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  was  printed.  And  in  that 
same  year  of  grace  1520  a.d.,  when 
this  first  edition  went  through  the  press 
at  Venice,  Martin  Luther  burnt  the 
Pope’s  bidl  at  Wittenberg. 

What  Is  the  Talmud  ? 

Again  the  c^uestion  rises  before  us  in 
its  w'hole  formidable  shape  ;  a  question 
W'hich  no  one  has  yet  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily.  And  we  labor  in  this  place  under 
more  than  one  disadvantage.  For,  quite 
apart  from  the  difficulties  of  explaining 
a  work  so  utterly  Eastern,  antique,  and 
thoroughly  mi  generis,  to  our  modem 
Western  readers,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
p.ages,  we  labor  under  the  further  dis¬ 
ability  of  not  lieing  able  to  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  Would  it  not  indeed  be 
mere  affectation  to  presuppose  more 
than  the  v.aguest  acquaintance  with  its 
language  or  even  its  name  in  m.any  of 
our  readers  ?  And  while  we  would  fain 
enlarge  upon  such  points  as  a  comparison 
between  the  law  laid  down  in  it  with 
ours,  or  with  the  contemporary  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Persian  laws,  or  those  of 
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Islam,  or  even  with  its  own  fundamental 
Code,  the  Mosaic :  while  we  would  trace 
a  number  of  its  ethical,  ceremonial,  and 
doctrinal  points  in  Zoroastrianism,  in 
Christianity,  in  Mohammedanism ;  a  vast 
deal  of  its  metaphysics  and  philosophy 
in  Hato,  Aristotle,  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  Gnostics — 
not  to  mention  Spinoza  and  the  Schel- 
lings  of  onr  own  day ;  much  of  its  medi¬ 
cine  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  the 
Paracelsuses  of  but  a  few  centuries  ago — 
we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  more  than 
to  lay  a  few  ditjectu  membra  of  these 
things  before  our  readers.  We  cannot 
even  sketch,  in  all  its  bearings,  that  singu¬ 
lar  mental  movenient  which  caused  the 
'  best  spirits  of  an  entire  nation  to  concen¬ 
trate,  in  spite  of  opi)osition,  all  their  ener¬ 
gies  for  a  thousand  years  upon  the  writ¬ 
ing,  and  for  another  thousand  years  upon 
the  commenting  of  this  one  bwk.  Omit¬ 
ting  all  detail,  which  it  has  cost  much  to 
gather,  and  more  to  suppress,  we  shall 
merely  tell  of  its  development,  of  the 
schools  in  whidi  it  grew,  of  the  tribunals 
w'hich  judged  by  it,  of  some  of  the  men 
that  set  their  seal  on  it.  We  shall  also 
introduce  a  summary  of  its  law,  speak 
of  its  metaphysics,  of  its  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  quote  many  of  its  proverbs  and 
saws — the  truest  of  all  gauges  of  a  time. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  obliged  occasion¬ 
ally  to  appeal  to  some  of  the  extraneous 
topics  just  mentioned.  The  Talmud,  like 
every  other  phenomenon,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  comprehensible,  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  in  connection  with  things  of  a 
similar  kind :  a  fact  almost  entirely  over¬ 
looked  to  this  day.  Being  emphatically'  a 
Corpus  J  uris,  an  encyclopiediaof  la  w,  civil 
and  penal,  ecclesiastical  and  internation¬ 
al,  human  and  divine,  it  may  best  be  judg¬ 
ed  by  analogy  and  comparison  with  other 
lejpil  codes,  more  especially  with  the  Jus¬ 
tinian  Code  and  its  Commentaries.  What 
the  uninitiated  have  taken  for  exceptional 
“Rabbinical”  subtleties,  or,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  sexes,  for  gross  offences 
against  modern  taste,  will  then  cause 
the  Talmud  to  stand  out  rather  favor¬ 
ably  than  otherwise.  The  Pandects  and 
the  Institutes,  the  Novelise  and  the  Re- 
sponsa  Prudentium  should  thus  be  con¬ 
stantly  consulted  and  compared.  No 
less  should  our  English  law,  as  laid  down 
in  Blackstone,  wherein  we  m.ay  see  how 
the  most  varied  views  of  right  and 
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wrong  have  been  finally  blended  and 
harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
But  the  Talmud  is  mont  than  a  Book  of 
Laws.  It  is  a  microcosm,  embracing, 
even  as  does  the  Bible,  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  m  if  all  the  prose  and  the 
poetry,  the  science,  the  faith  and  specu¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  World  were,  though 
only  in  faint  reflections,  bound  up  in  it 
in  ntice.  Comprising  the  time  from  the 
rise  to  the  fall  of  antiquity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  its  after-glow,  the  history  and 
culture  of  antiquity  have  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  in  their  various  stagA.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  transport  ourselves, 
following  Goethe’s  advice,  to  its  birth¬ 
place — Palestine  and  Babylon — the 
gorgeous  East  itself,  where  all  things 
glow  in  brighter  colors,  and  grow  into 
more  fantastic  shapes : 

“  Willst  den  Dichter  du  verstehen, 
Musst  in  Dichter's  Lande  gehen.” 

The  origin  of  the  Talmud  is  coeval 
with  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cn|)- 
tivity.  One  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
momentous  periods  in  the  history  of 
humanity  is  that  brief  space  of  the  exile. 
What  were  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  cajitives,  we  know  not. 
But  this  we  know,  that  from  a  reckleas, 
lawless,  godless  populace,  they  returned 
transformed  into  a  band  of  Puritans. 
The  religion  of  Zerdusht,  though  it  has 
left  its  traces  in  Judaism,  fails  to  account 
for  that  change.  Nor  does  the  Exile  it¬ 
self  account  for  it.  Many  and  intense  ns 
are  the  reminiscences  of  its  bitterness, 
and  of  yearning  for  home,  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  prayer  and  in  song,  yet  we 
know  that  when  the  hour  of  lilierty 
struck  the  forced  colonists  were  loth  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Yet 
the  change  is  there,  palpable,  unmistak¬ 
able — a  change  which  we  may  regard 
as  almost  miraculous.  Scarcely  aware 
before  of  the  existence  of  their  glorious 
national  literature,  the  people  now  be¬ 
gan  to  press  round  these  brands  plucked 
from  the  fire — ^the  scanty  records  of  their 
faith  and  history — with  a  fierce  and  pas¬ 
sionate  love,  a  love  stronger  even  than 
that  of  wife  and  child.  These  same  doc¬ 
uments,  as  they  were  gradually  formed 
into  a  canon,’ became  the  immutable 
centre  of  their  lives,  their  actions,  their 
thoughts,  their  very  dreams.  From  that 
time  forth,  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
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Sion,  the  keenest  as  well  as  the  most 
poetical  minds  of  the  nation  remained 
fixed  iij>on  them.  “Turn  it  and  turn  it 
a".ain,”  says  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to 
the  Bible,  “for  everything  is  in  it.” 
“  Search  the  Sorintures,”  is  the  distinct 
utterance  of  the  New  Testament.  * 

The  natural  consequence  ensued. 
Gradually,  imperceptibly  almost,  from 
a  mere  expounding  and  investigation 
for  purposes  of  edification  or  instruction 
on  some  special  point,  this  activity  begot 
a  science,  a  science  that  assumed  the 
very  widest  dimensions.  Its  technical 
name  is  already  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles.  It  is  “  Midrash  ”  (from 
darash,  to  study,  expoun<l) — a  term 
which  the  Authorized  Version  renders 
“Story.”* 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  misconceptions  upon  this  subject  than 
the  liquid  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
technical  terms.  They  mean  anythin" 
and  everything,  at  once  most  general  anil 
most  special.  Nearly  all  of  them  sig¬ 
nify  in  the  first  instance  simply  “study.” 
Next  they  are  used  for  some  one  very 
special  branch  of  this  study.  Then  they 
indicate,  at  times  a  pecidmr  method,  at 
others  the  w’orks  which  have  jjrow’n  out 
of  these  either  general  or  special  mental 
laboi-s.  Thus  Midrash,  from  the  ab¬ 
stract  “  expounding,”  came  to  be  applied, 
first  to  the  “exposition”  itself— even 
as  our  terms  “  work,”  “  investigation,” 
“  inquiry,”  imply  both  process  and  prod¬ 
uct  ;  and  finally,  as  a  special  branch  of 
exposition — the  legenclary — was  more 
poimlar  than  the  rest,  to  this  one  branch 
only  and  to  the  books  that  chiefly  repre¬ 
sented  it. 

For  there  had  sprung  up  almost  innu¬ 
merable  modes  of  “searching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  In  the  quaintly  ingenious  man¬ 
ner  of  the  times,  four  of  the  chief  meth¬ 
ods  were  found  in  the  Persian  word 
Paradise,  spelt  in  vowelle.s8  Semitic  fash¬ 
ion,  PRDS.  Each  one  of  these  mysteri¬ 
ous  letters  was  taken,  nmemonically,  as 
the  initial  of  some  technical  word  that 
indicated  one  of  these  four  methods. 
The  one  called  P  aimed  at  the 

simple  understanding  oi  words  and 
things,  in  accordance  with  the  primary 
exegetical  law  of  the  Talmml,  “  that  no 
verse  of  the  Scripture  ever  practically 


travelled  beyond  its  literal  meaning  ” — 
though  it  might  be  explained,  homileti- 
cally  and  otherwise,  in  innumerable  new 
ways.  The  second,  It  [remes],  means 
Hint,  i.  e.,  the  discovery  of  the  indica¬ 
tions  contained  in  certain  seemingly  su¬ 
perfluous  letters  and  signs  in  Scripture. 
These  were  taken  to  refer  to  laws  not 
distinctly  mentioned,  but  either  existing 
traditionally'  or  newly  promulgated.  This 
method,  wlien  more  generally  applied, 
begot  a  kind  of  memoria  terhnicOy  a 
stenography  akin  to  the  “  Notarikon  ” 
of  the  Romans.  Points  and  notes  were 
added  to  the  margins  of  scriptnral  MSS., 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Slassorah,  or 
diplom.atic  preservation  of  the  text,  was 
thus  laid,  ^e  third,  D  w.os 

homiletic  application  of  that  which  had 
been  to  that  which  aims  and  yvould  be, 
of  prophetical  and  historical  dicta  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  things.  It  was  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sermon,  with  all  the 
aids  of  dialectics  and  poetry,  of  parable, 
gnome,  proverb,  legend,  and  the  rest, 
exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  fourth,  S,  stood  for  s6d, 
secret,  mystery.  This  was  the  Secret 
Science,  into  w'hich  but  few'  were  initiat¬ 
ed.  It  was  theosophy,  metaphysics, 
an^elology,  a  host  of  wild  and  glowing 
visions  of  things  beyond  earth.  Faint 
echoes  of  this  science  survive  in  Neo- 

{(latonism,  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  Kabba- 
ah,  in  “  Hermes  Trismegistus.”  But 
few  were  initiated  into  these  things  of 
“  The  Creation  ”  and  of  “  The  Chariot,” 
as  it  w'as  also  called,  in  allitsion  to  Elze- 
kiel’s  vision.  Yet  here  again  the  power 
of  the  vague  and  niysierious  w'as  so 
strong,  that  the  word  Paradise  gradually 
indicated  this  last  branch,  the  secret 
science,  only.  Later,  in  Gnosticism,  it 
came  to  mean  the  “  Spiritual  Christ.” 

There  is  a  w'eird  story  in  the  Talmud, 
which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  wildest  ex¬ 
planations,  but  which  will  become  intelli¬ 
gible  by  the  foregoing  lines.  “  f’our 
men,”  it  says,  “  entered  Paradise.  One 
beheld  and  died.  One  beheld  and  lost 
his  senses.  One  destroyed  the  young 
plants.  One  only  entered  in  peace  and 
came  out  in  peace.”  The  names  of  all 
four  are  given.  They  are  all  exalted 
masters  of  the  law.  ^e  Last  but  one, 
he  who  destroyed  the  y^oung  plants,  is 
Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  the  Faust  ot  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  who,  while  sitting  in  the  academy. 


*  See  2  Cliron.  xiiL  22,  xxir.  27. 
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at  the  feet  of  his  teachers,  to  study  the 
law,  kept  the  “prof-ine  books”— of 
“  Homeros,”  to  wit,  hidden  in  his  gar¬ 
ment,  and  from  whose  mouth  “  Greek 
songs  ”  never  cease  to  flow.  How  he, 
notwithstanding  his  early  scepticism,  rap¬ 
idly  rises  to  eminence  in  that  same  law, 
finally  falls  away  and  becomes  a  traitor 
and  an  outcast,  and  bis  very  name  a  thing 
of  unutterable  horror — how,  one  day  (it 
was  the  great  day  of  atonement)  he  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  hears  a 
voice  w’ithin  “  murmuring  like  a  dove” 
— “  all  men  shall  be  forgiven  this  day  save 
Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  who,  knowing  me, 
has  betrayed  me  ” — how,  after  his  death, 
the  fl:imes  will  not  cease  to  hover  over  his 
grave,  until  his  one  faithful  disciple,  the 
“  Light  of  the  Law,”  Meir,  throw’s  him¬ 
self  over  it,  swearing  a  holy  oath  that  he 
will  not  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  world 
to  come  without  his  beloved  master,  and 
that  he  will  not  move  from  the  spot  until 
bis  master’s  soul  shall  have  found  grace 
and  salvation  before  the  Tlirone  of  Mercy 
— ^allthis  and  anumber  ofincidents  form 
one  of  the  most  stirring  poetical  pictures 
of  the  whole  Talmud.  The  last  of  the 
four  is  Akiba,  the  most  exalted,  most 
romantic,  and  most  heroic  character 
perhaps  in  that  vast  gallery  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  his  time ;  he  w’ho,  in  the  last  revolt 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  expiated  his 

Eatriotic  rashness  at  the  hands  of  the 
Loman  executioners,  and — the  legend 
adds — whose  soul  fled  just  when,  in  his 
last  agony,  his  mouth  cried  out  the  last 
word  of  the  confession  of  God’s  unity : — 
“  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
One.” 

The  Talmud  is  the  storehouse  of  “  Mid- 
rash,”  in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  all  its 
branches.  What  we  said  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  terms  applies  emphatically  also  to 
this  word  Talmud.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  nothing  but  “  study,”  “  learn¬ 
ing,”  from  lamad,  to  learn ;  next,  indi¬ 
cating  a  special  method  of  learning”  or 
rather  arguing,  it  finally  became  the  name 
of  the  great  Corpus  Juris  of  Judaism. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Talmud  as  a 
legal  code,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  too  literally.  It  resembles 
about  as  much  W’hat  we  generally  under¬ 
stand  by  that  name  as  a  primeval  forest 
resembles  a  Dutch  garden. 

Nothing  indeed  can  equal  the  state 
of  utter  amazement  into  which  the 


modem  investigator  finds  himself  plung¬ 
ed  at  the  first  sight  of  these  luxuriant 
talmudical  wildernesses.  Schooled  in  the 
harmonizing,  methodinng  systems  of  the 
West — systems  that  condense,  and  ar¬ 
range,  and  classify,  and  give  every 
thing  its  fitting  place  and  its  fitting 
position  in  that  phice — he  feels  almost 
stupefied  here.  The  language,  the 
stylo,  the  method,  the  very  sequence 
of  things  (a  sequence  that  often  ajj- 
pears  as  logical  as  our  dreams),  the 
amazinglv  varied  nature  of  these  things 
— everything  seems  tangled,  confused, 
chaotic.  It  is  only  after  a  time  that 
the  student  learns  to  distinguish  be 
tween  two  mighty  currents  in  the  book 
— currents  that  at  times  flow  parallel,  at 
times  seem  to  work  upon  each  other,  and 
to  impe<le  each  other’s  action  :  the  one 
emanating  from  the  brain,  the  other  from 
the  heart — the  one  Prose,  the  other  Poe¬ 
try — the  one  carrying  with  it  all  those 
mental  faculties  that  manifest  themselves 
in  arguing,  investigating,  comparing, 
developing,  bringing  a  thousand  points 
to  be.ar  upon  one  and  one  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  the  other  springing  from  the 
realms  of  fancy,  ot  imagination,  feel¬ 
ing,  humor,  and,  above  all,  from  tliat 
precious  cc  inbination  of  still,  almost  sad, 
pensiveness  with  quick  catholic  symp.a- 
thies,  which  in  German  is  called  Gern'uth. 
These  two  currents  the  Midrash,  in  its 
various  aspects,  h.ad  caused  to  set  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ilible,  and  they  soon 
found  in  it  two  vast  fields  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  all  their  power  and  energy.  The 
logical  faculties  turned  to  the  legal  por¬ 
tions  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy 
—developing,  seeking,  and  solving  a 
thousand  real  or  apparent  diflicuTties 
and  contradictions  with  what,  as  tradi¬ 
tion,  had  been  living  in  the  hearts  and 
mouths  of  the  people  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  The  other — the  imaginative  fac¬ 
ulties — took  jtossession  of  the  j>rophet- 
ical,  ethical,  historical,  and,  quaintly 
enough,  sometimes  even  of  the  legal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,  and  tninsformed  the 
whole  into  a  vast  series  of  themes  almost 
musical  in  their  wonderful  and  capricious 
variations.  The  first-named  is  called 
“  Halachah  ”  (Rule,  Norm),  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  the  process  of  evolving 
legal  enactments  and  the  enactments 
themselves.  The  other,  “  Haggadah  ” 
(Legend,  Saga),  not  so  much  in  our 
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modem  sense  of  the  word,  though  a  sors  in  ench  period,  together  with  the 
great  part  of  its  contents  comes  under  veniicts  issued  by  the  later  “  mdges 
that  head,  but  because  it  was  only  a  within  the  gates,”  to  whom  the  Penta- 
“  saying,”  a  thing  without  authority,  a  teuch  distinctly  refers,  should  have  be- 
play  of  fancy,  an  allegory,  a  jiarable,  a  come  precedents,  and  been  handed  down 
tale,  that  pointed  a  moral  and  illustrated  as  such.  Apocryphal  writings — notably 
a  question,  that  smoothed  the  billows  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra — not  to  mention 
of  fierce  debate,  roused  the  slumbering  Philo  and  the  Church  Fathers,  speak  of 
attention,  and  was  generally — to  use  its  fabulous  numbers  of  books  that  had  been 
own  phrase — a  “  comfort  and  a  bless-  given  to  Moses  together  with  the  Pen- 
ing.”  tateuch :  thus  indicating  the  common 

The  Talmud,  which  is  composed  of  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  supple- 
these  two  elements,  the  legal  and  the  mentary  laws  that  had  existed  among 
legendary,  is  divided  into  Misuxah  and  the  people  from  time  immemorial.  Jewish 
Crmara  :  tw’O  terms  again  of  uncertain,  tradition  traces  the  bulk  of  the  oral  in- 
shifting  meaning.  Originally  indicating,  junctions,  through  a  chain  of  distinctly- 
like  the  technical  words  mentioned  al-  named  authorities,  to  “  Sinai  ”  itself.  It 
ready,  “  study,”  they  both  tiecame  terms  mentions  in  detail  how  Moses  commnni- 
for  special  studies,  and  indicated  special  cated  those  minutiae  of  his  legislation, 
works.  The  Mishnah,  from  shanah  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  during 
{tana),  to  learn,  to  repeat,  has  been  of  the  mysterious  forty  days  and  nights  on 
old  translated  Ss\jTipu<Tig,  second  law.  the  Mount,  to  the  chosen  guides  of  the 
liut  this  derivation,  correct  as  it  seems  people,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
literally,  is  incorrect  in  the  first  instance,  forever  remain  engraven  on  the  tablets 
It  simply  means  “  Learning,”  like  Gem.a-  of  their  hearts. 

ra,  wiiich,  besides,  indicates  “comple-  A  long  space  intervenes  between  the 
ment  ”  to  the  Mishnah — itself  a  comple-  Mosaic  jienod  and  that  of  the  Mishnah. 
ment  to  the  mosaic  code,  but  in  such  a  The  ever-growing  wants  of  the  ever- 
manner  that,  in  developing  and  enlarg-  disturbed  commonwealth  necessitated 
ing,  it  supersedes  it.  The  Mishnah,  on  new  laws  and  regulations  at  every  turn, 
its  own  part  again,  forms  a  kind  of  text  A  difficulty,  however,  arose,  unknown 
to  which  the  (icmara  is  not  so  much  a  to  other  legislations.  In  despotic  states 
Bcholion  as  a  critical  expansion.  The  a  decree  is  issueJl,  promulgating  the  new 
Pentateuch  remains  in  all  cases  the  law.  In  constitutional  states  a  bill  is 
background  and  latent  source  of  the  brought  in.  The  supreme  authority,  if 
Mishnah.  Hut  it  is  the  business  of  the  Ge-  it  finds  it  meet  and  right  to  make  this 
mara  to  examine  into  the  legitimacy  and  new  law,  makes  it.  The  case  W’as  differ- 
correctness  of  this  Mishnic  development  ent  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth  of  the 
in  single  instances.  The  Pentateuch  re-  jxist-exilian  times.  Among  the  things 
mained  under  all  circumstances  the  im-  that  were  irredeemably  lost  with  the 
mutable,  divinely  given  constitution,  first  temple  were  the  “  tlrim  and  Thum- 
the  teritten  law' :  in  contradistinction  to  it,  mim  ”  of  the  high-priest — the  oracle, 
the  Mishnah,  together  w'ith  the  Gemara,  With  Malachi  the  last  prophet  had  died, 
was  called  the  oral,  or  “Uinvritten  ’’law,  .  IJoth  for  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law 
not  uidike  the  unwritten  Greek  ‘Prjrpxi,  and  the  abrogation  of  an  old  one,  a 
the  Roman  “  Lex  non  Scripta,”  the  Sun-  higher  s.anction  was  requisite  th.an  a 
nah,  or  our  own  Common  Law.  mere  majority  of  the  legislative  council. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  whole  The  new  act  must  be  proved,  directly 
History  of  Jurisprudence  more  obscure  or  indirectly,  from  the  “Word  of  God” 
than  the  origin,  development,  and  com-  — proved  to  have  been  promulgated  by 
pletion  of  this  “  Oral  Law.”  There  must  the  Supreme  King — hidden  and  bound 
liave  existed,  from  the  very  beginning  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  letters  from 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  number  of  corollary  the  beginning.  This  was  not  easy  in  all 
laws,  which  explained  in  detail  most  ot  cases  ;  especially  when  a  certain  number 
the  rules  broadly  laid  down  in  it.  Apart  of  hermeneutical  rules,  not  unlike  those 
from  these,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  used  in  the  Roman  schools  (inferences, 
enactments  of  that  primitive  Council  or  conclusions  from  the  minor  to  the  major 
the  Desert,  the  Elders  and  their  succes-  and  vice  vend,  analogies  of  ideas  or 
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objects,  general  and  special  statements, 
etc.),  had  come  to  be  laid  dowTi. 

Apart  from  the  new  laws  requisite  at 
sudden  emergencies,  there  were  iminv 
of  those  old  traditional  ones,  for  which 
the  point  d'appui  had  to  be  found,  when, 
as  establislied  legal  matters,  they  came 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  schools. 
And  these  schools  themselves,  in  their 
ever-restless  activity,  evolved  new  laws, 
according  to  their  logical  rules,  even 
when  they  were  not  practically  wanted 
nor  likely  ever  to  come  into  practical 
use — simply  as  a  matter  of  science. 
Hence  there  is  a  double  action  perceptible 
in  this  legal  development.  Either  the 
scriptural  verse  forms  the  terminus  a  quoy 
or  the  terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  either 
the  starting  point  for  a  discussion  which 
ends  in  the  production  of  some  new 
enactment ;  or  some  new  enactment,  or 
one  never  before  Investigated,  is  traced 
back  to  the  divine  source  by  an  outward 
“  hint,”  however  insignificant. 

This  process  of  evolving  new  precepts 
from  old  ones  by  “  signs,” — a  word  curi¬ 
ously  enough  used  also  by  Blackstone  in 
his  “  development  ”  of  the  law — may  in 
some  instaitces  have  been  applied  with 
too  much  freedom.  Yet,  while  the  Tal- 
inudical  Code  practically  differs  from  the 
Mos.aic  as  much  as  our  Digest  will  some 
day  differ  from  the  law's  of  the  time  of 
Canute,  and  as  the  Justinian  Code  differs 
from  the  Tw'elve  Tables,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  fundamental  laws  have 
in  all  cases  been  consulted,  carefully  and 
impartially  as  to  their  spirit,  their  letter 
being  often  but  the  vessel  or  outer  sy  inliol. 
The  often  uncompromising  severity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  especially  in  the  province 
of  the  penal  law',  had  certainly  become 
much  softened  down  under  the  milder 
influences  of  the  culture  of  later  days. 
Several  of  its  injunctions,  which  had 
become  ininracticable,  were  circum¬ 
scribed,  or  almost  constitutionally  abro¬ 
gated,  by  the  introduction  of  exceptional 
formalities.  Some  of  its  branches  also 
had  develo})ed  in  a  direction  other  than 
what  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  been 
antici])ated.  But  the  ]K>wer  vested  in 
the  “judge  of  those  days”  was  in 
general  most  sparingly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  applied. 

This  whole  process  of  the  development 
of  the  “  Law  ”  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
“Scribes,”  who,  according  to  the  New 


Testament,  “  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses.” 
We  shall  speak  presently  of  the  “  Phar¬ 
isees  ”  with  whom  the  word  in  often 
coupled.  Here,  meantime,  we  must  once 
more  distinguish  between  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word  “  Scribe  ”  at  dif¬ 
ferent  |)eriods.  For  there  are  throe 
stages  in  the  oral  compilation  of  the 
Talmudical  Code,  each  of  w’hich  is  named 
after  a  s]>ecial  class  of  doctors. 

The  task  of  the  first  class  of  these 
masters — the  “  Scribes  ”  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  whose  time  ranges  from  the  return 
from  Babylon  down  to  the  Greco  Syrian 
persecutions  (220  b.c.) — was  aliove  all 
to  preserve  fhe  sacred  Text,  as  it  had 
survived  after  many  mishaps.  They  “  enu¬ 
merated  ”  not  merely  the  precepts,  but 
the  words,  the  letters,  the  signs  of  the 
Scripture,  thereby  guarding  it  from  all 
future  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
They  had  further  to  explain  these  pre¬ 
cepts,  in  accordance  with  the  collateral 
tradition  of  which  they  were  the  guar¬ 
dians,.  They  h.ad  to  instruct  the  people, 
to  preach  in  the  synagogues,  to  teach 
in  the  schools.  They  further,  on  their 
own  authority,  erected  certain  “  Fences,” 
i.e.y  such  new  injunctions  as  they  deemed 
neoe-ssary  merely  for  the  better  keepinsj 
of  the  old  precepts.  The  whole  work  ot 
these  men  (“  Men  of  the  Great  Syna¬ 
gogue”)  is  w'ell  suminetl  up  in  their 
adage :  “  Have  a  care  in  legal  decisions, 
send  forth  many  di8cii)le8,  and  make  a 
fence  around  the  law.”  More  ])regnant 
still  is  the  motto  of  their  last  represent¬ 
ative — the  only  one  whose  name,  besides 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  sup¬ 
posed  founders  of  this  body,  has  survived 
— Simon  the  Just:  “On  three  things 
stands  the  world:  on  law,  on  worship, 
and  on  charity.” 

^yier  the  “Scribes” — xor’  — 

come  the  “  Learners,”  or  “  Rei>eaters,” 
also  called  Banalm,  “Master-builders ” — 
from  200  b.c.  to  220  a.d.  In  this  period 
falls  the  Maccabean  Revolution,  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Titus,  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba  umlcr 
lladrLm,  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  aud  the  total  expatriation  of  the 
Jew's.  During  this  time  Palestine  was 
ruled  successively  bv  Persians,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Syrians,  and  ^mans.  But  the 
legal  labors  that  belong  to  this  period 
were  never  seriously  interrupted.  How¬ 
ever  dread  the  events,  the  schools  con- 
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ti;uieJ  their  stiulics.  The  mastere  were 
martyred  time  after  time,  the  academics 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  occupation  with  the 
law  was  proscribed  on  pain  of  death — 
Yi^t  in  no  instance  is  the  chain  of  the 
living  tradition  broken.  With  their  last 
breath  the  dying  masters  appointed  and 
ordained  their  successors ;  for  one  acad¬ 
emy  that  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
asiies  in  Palestine,  three  sprang,  up  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  law  flowed  on,  and 
wa.s  perpetuated  in  the  face  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths. 

The  chief  bearers  and  representatives 
of  these  divine  legal  studies  were  the 
President  fcalled  Nasi,  Prince),  and  the 
Vice-Presiaent  (Ab-Belh-Din  =  Father 
of  the  House  of  Judgment)  of  the  highest 
legal  assembly,  the  Synedrion,  aramaized 
into  Sanhedrin.  There  were  three  San- 
hc<lrins  :  one  “  Great  Sanhedrin,”  two 
“lesser”  ones.  Whenever  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  mentions  the  “Priests,  the  Elders, 
and  the  Scribes  ”  together,  it  means  the 
Great  Sanhedrin.  This  constituted  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunal. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members, 
chosen  from  the  foremost  priests,  the 
heads  of  tribes  and  families,  and  from 
the  “  Learned,”  i.  e.,  the  “  Scribes  ”  or 
Lawyers.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  this  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  candidate  had  to  be  a  superior 
man,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  lie  was 
not  to  be  either  too  young  or  too  ohl. 
Above  all,  he  was  not  to  be  an  adept  both 
in  the  “  Law  ”  and  in  Science. 

When  people  read  of  “law,”  “masters” 
or  “  doctors  of  the  law,”  they  <lo  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  always  fully  realize  what 
that  word  “  law  ”  means  in  Ohi  or  rather 
New  Testament  language.  It  shouhl  be 
remembered  that,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  it  stands  for  all  and  every 
knowledge,  since  all  and  every  knowl¬ 
edge  was  requisite  for  the  understanding 
of  it.  The  Mosaic  code  has  injunctions 
about  the  sabbatical  journey ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  had  to  be  measured  and  calculated, 
and  mathematics  were  called  into  play. 
Seed.s,  plants,  and  animals  had  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  many 
precepts  regarding  them,  and  natural 
history  had  to  be  appealed  to.  Then 
there  were  the  purely  hygienic  para¬ 
graphs,  which  necessitated  for  their  pre¬ 
cision  a  knowledge  of  all  the  medical 


science  of  the  time.  The  “  seasons  ”  and 
the  feast-days  were  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ;  and  astronomy — if 
only  in  its  elements— had  to  be  studied. 
And — .as  the  commonwealth  successively 
came  in  contact,  however  much  ag.ainst 
its  will  at  first,  with  Greece  and  Rome — 
their  history,  geogr.aphy,  and  language 
came  to  be  added  as  a  matter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  thoee  of  Persia  and  Babylon.  It 
was  only  a  handful  of  well-meaning  bnt 
narrow-minded  men,  like  the  Essenes, 
who  would  not,  for  their  own  part,  listen 
to  the  repeal  of  certain  temporary 
“Decrees  of  Danger.”  When  Hellenic 
8C4.‘pticism  in  its  most  seductive  form 
had,  during  the  Syrum  troubles,  begun 
to  seek  its  victims  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  “  Sacred  Vineyard,”  and  threatened 
to  undermine  all  patriotism  and  all  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon 
Hellenism;  much  as  German  patiiots,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  loathed 
the  very  sound  of  the  French  language; 
or  as,  not  so  very  long  ago,  all  things 
“  foreign  ”  were  regarded  with  a  certain 
suspicion  in  England.  But,  the  danger 
over,  the  Greek  language  and  culture 
were  restored  to  their  previous  high 
position  in  lioththe  school  and  the  bouse, 
as  indee<l  the  union  of  Hebrew  andGreek, 
“iheTalith  and  the  Pallium,”  “Shtm  and 
Japheth,  who^ad  been  blessed  together 
by  Noah,  and  who  would  always  be 
blessed  in  union,”  was  strongly  insisted 
upon.  We  shall  return  to  the  polyglott 
character  of  those  <lays,  the  common 
language  of  which  w:is  an  odd  mixture 
of  Greek,  Aramaic,  Latin,  Syriac,  He¬ 
brew  ;  but  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
had  to  be  a  good  linguist.  He  was  not 
to  be  de|)endent  on  the  possibly  tinged 
version  of  an  interpreter.  But  not  only 
was  science,  in  its  widest  sense,  required 
in  him,  but  even  an  acquaintance  with  its 
fantastic  shadows,  such  as  astrology, 
magic,  and  the  rest,  in  order  that  he,  as 
both  lawgiver  and  judge,  should  be  able 
to  enter  also  into  the  popular  feeling 
about  these  wide-spread  “Arts.”  I*rose- 
lytes,  eunuchs,  freedmen,  wei’e  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  Assembly.  So  were 
those  who  could  not  prove  themselves 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  priests,  Le- 
vites,  or  Israelites.  And  so,  further,  were 
gamblci‘8,  betting-men,  money-lenders, 
and  dealers  in  illegal  produce.  To  the 
provision  about  the  age,  viz.,  that  the 
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senator  should  bo  neither  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age  “lest  his  judgment  might 
be  enfeebled,”  nor  too  young  “lest  it 
might  be  immature  and  hasty and  to 
the  proofs  required  of  his  vast  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge — for  he  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  promoted  from  an 
obscure  judgeship  in  his  native  hamlet 
to  the  senatorial  dignity — there  came  to 
be  added  also  that  wonderfally  fine  rule, 
that  he  must  be  a  married  man  and  have 
children  of  his  own.  Deep  miseries  of 
families  would  be  l.aid  bare  before  him, 
and  he  should  bring  with  him  a  heart 
full  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  practical  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Sanhedrin  we  have  yet  to 
^•ak  when  we  come  to  the  Corpus 
J^uris  itself.  It  now  behoves  us  to  pause 
a  moment  at  those  “  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies  ”  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  made 
mention,  and  of  which  the  Sanhedrin 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  crown  and  the 
highest  consummation. 

Eighty  years  before  Christ,  schools 
flourished  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land ; — educ.ation  had 
been  made  compulsory.  While  there  is 
not  a  single  term  for  “  school  ”  to  be 
found  before  the  Captivity,  there  were 
by  that  time  about  a  dozen  in  common 
usage.*  Here  are  a  few  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  popular  sayings  of  the  period,  be¬ 
tokening  the  paramount  importance 
which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in 
the  life  of  the  nation:  “.Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  because  the  instruction  of  the 
young  was  neglected.”  “  The  world  is 
only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school- 
children.”  “  Even  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  the  schools  must  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted.”  “  Study  is  more  mfiritorious 
than  sarcrifice.”  “  A  scholar  is  greater 


•  Some  of  these  terms  are  Greek,  like 

some,  belonjnnft  to  the  pellucid  idiom  of  the 
people,  Uie  Aramaic,  poetically  indicated  at  times 
the  special  arrangement  of  the  small  and  big 
scholars,  e  g.  “  Array,"  *•  Vineyard  "  (“  where  they 
sat  in  rows  as  stands  the  blooming  vine  ") :  while 
others  are  of  so  uncertain  a  derivation,  that  they 
may  belong  to  either  language.  The  technical 
term  for  the  highest  scIkx)I,  for  instance,  has  long 
formed  a  crux  for  etymologiats.  It  is  KnUah.  This 
may  bo  either  the  Hebrew  word  f  >r  “  Bride,"  a 
well-known  allegorical  expre«sion  for  science,  "  as¬ 
siduously  to  be  courted,  not  lightly  to  be  won,  and 
easily  estranged ;  ”  or  it  may  be  the  sliglitly  muti¬ 
lated  Greek  or  it  may  literally  teour  own 

word  Uuiitrrily,  from  Kol,  all,  universus:  an  all- 
embracing  institution  of  all  branches  of  learning. 
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than  a  prophet.”  “You  should  revere 
the  teacher  even  more  than  your  father.  • 
The  latter  only  brought  you  into  this 
world,  the  former  indicates  the  way  into 
the  next.  But  blessed  is  the  son  who 
has  leamt  from  his  father:  he  shall 
revere  him  l)oth  as  his  father  and  his 
master;  and  blessed  is  the  father  who 
has  instructed  his  son.” 

The  “  High  Colleges  ”  or  “  Kallahs  ”* 
only  met  during  some  months  in  the 
year.  Three  weeks  l)efore  the  terra  the 
Dean  prepared  the  students  for  the  lec¬ 
tures  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rector,  and 
so  arduous  became  the  task,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  disciples  increased,  that  in 
time  no  less  than  seven  Deans  had  to  be 
appointed.  Yet  the  mode  of  teaching 
was  not  that  of  our  modern  universities. 
The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures, 
whicn  the  disciples,  like  the  Student  in 
“  Faust,”  could  “  comfortably  t.ake  homo 
in  black  and  white.”  Here  all  was  life, 
movement,  deb.ate :  question  was  met 
by  counter  question,  answers  were  given 
wrapped  up  in  allegories  or  parables, 
the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  anal¬ 
ogy — the  nearest  approach  to  the  So- 
cratic  method.  The  New’  Testament 
furnishes  many  specimens  of  this  con¬ 
temporary  method  of  instruction. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  was  not  reserved  for  the 
“Priests,”  about  whose  real  position 
some  extraordinary  notions  seem  still 
afloat — nor  for  the  “  Nobles” — hut  for 
these  Masters  of  the  Law,  the  “  Wise,” 
the  “  Disciples  of  the  Wise.”  There  is 
something  almost  German  in  the  profound 
reverence  uniformly  shown  to  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  science  and  learning, 
however  poor  and  insignificant  in  person 
and  rank.  Many  of  the  eminent  “  Doc¬ 
tors  ”  w’crehut  humble  tradesmen.  They 
were  tentmakers,  sandalmakers,  weav- 
ei‘8,  carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks. 
A  newly-elected  President  was  found 
by  his  pn^lecessor,  w’ho  had  been  ig- 
nominiously  deposed  for  his  overbearing 
manner,  all  grimy  in  the  midst  of  his 
charcoal  mounds.  Of  all  things  the 
most  hated  were  idleness  and  asceticism; 
piety  and  learning  themselves  only 
received  their  proper  estimation  when 
joined  to  healthy  bodily  work.  “  It  is 


•  See  preceding  note. 
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well  to  add  a  trade  to  your  studies;  you 
will  then  be  free  from  sin  ” — “  The  trades¬ 
man  at  his  work  need  not  rise  before 
the  greatest  doctor” — “Gre-ater  is  he 
who  derives  his  livelihood  from  work 
than  he  who  fears  God  ” — are  some  of 
the  most  common  dicta  of  the  period. 

The  exalted  place  thus  given  to  work, 
.as  on  the  one  hand  it  prevented  an  ab¬ 
ject  worship  of  learning,  so  on  the  other 
it  kept  all  ascetic  eccentricities  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  And  there  w’as 
always  some  danger  of  them  at  h.and. 
When  the  temple  lay  in  ashes,  men 
would  no  longer  eat  meat  or  drink  wine. 
A  Sage  remonstrated  with  them,  but 
they  replied,  weeping  :  “  Once  the  flesh 
of  sacrifices  was  bunit  upon  the  Altar 
of  God.  The  Altar  is  thrown  down. 
Once  libations  of  wine  were  poured  out. 
They  are  no  more.”  “  But  you  eat 
bread;  there  were  bread-offerings.”  “You 
are  right.  Master,  we  shall  eat  fruit  only.” 
“  But  the  first  fruits  were  offered  up.” 
“We  shall  refrain  from  them.”  “But 
you  drink  water,  and  there  w’ere  liba¬ 
tions  of  water.”  And  they  knew  not 
what  to  reply.  Then  he  comforted  them 
by  the  assurance  that  lie  who  had  de¬ 
stroyed  Jerus.alem  had  promised  to  rc^ 
build  it,  and  that  proper  mourning  was 
right  and  meet,  but  th<at  it  must  be  of  a 
nature  to  weaken  the  body  for  work. 

To  be  concluded. 


THE  BLOCKADE:  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 
END  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

IV. 

All  this,  Fritz,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  troubles. 

You  should  have  seen  the  city  the 
next  morning,  .at  about  eleven  o’clock, 
when  the  engineering  officers  had  finished 
inspecting  the  ramparts,  and  the  tidings 
suddenly  spread  that  there  were  needed 
seventy-two  platforms  inside  the  bastions, 
throe  boml)-proof  fort.s,  for  thirty  men 
each,  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  gate,  ten  palankas  wdth  battlements 
forming  stronghold  intrenchments  for 
forty  men,  and  four  blindages  upon  the 
great  s<iuare  of  the  mayoralty,  to  shel¬ 
ter  each  a  hundred  and  ten  men ;  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  citizens 
would  l>e  obliged  to  work  at  all  these, 
to  provide  themselves  with  shovels,  pick- 
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axes,  and  wheelbarrows,  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  to  bring  trees  with  their  own 
horses ! 

As  for  Sorl6,  S4fel,  and  myself,  we  did 
not  even  know  what  blindages  and  pal¬ 
ankas  were;  we  a.sked  our  neighbor 
Bailly,  an  old  armorer,  what  they  were 
for,  and  he  .answered  with  a  smile  : 

“You  will  find  out,  neighbor,  when 
on  hear  the  balls  roar  and  the  shells 
iss.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain. 
You  will  see,  by  and  by  ;  never  too  late 
to  learn.” 

Think  what  a  figure  the  people  cut!. 
I  remember  that  everybody  ran  to  the 
square,  where  our  mayor,  Baron  Par- 
mentier,  made  a  speech.  \Ye  ran  there 
with  all  the  rest. 

Sorl6  held  me  by  the  arm,  and  SAfel 
by  the  skirt  of  my  coat. 

There,  in  front  of  the  mayoralty,  the 
whole  city,  men,  women,  and  children, 
formed  in  a  semicircle,  and  listened  in 
the  deepest  silence,  now  and  then  cry¬ 
ing  all  together,  “  Vivo  I’Empereur  1  ” 

Farmentier,  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  a  sky- 
blue  coat,  with  a  cod-fish  tail,  a  white 
cravat,  and  the  tri-colored  sash  around 
his  waist,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
of  the  guard-house,  with  the  members 
of  the  municipal  council  behind  him, 
under  the  arch,  and  shouted  out : 

Phalsburgians  !  The  time  has  come 
in  which  to  show  your  devotion  to  the 
Empire.  A  year  ago  all  Europe  was 
with  us,  now  ail  Europe  is  against  us. 
We  should  have  everything  to  fear 
w’ithout  the  energy  and  power  of  the 
people.  He  who  will  not  do  his  duty 
now  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  !  In¬ 
habitants  of  Phalsburg,  show  wh.at  you 
are!  Remember  that  your  children 
have  perished  through  the  treachery  of 
the  allies.  Avenge  them !  Let  every  one 
be  obedient  to  the  military  authority, 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  France,” 
etc. 

Only  to  hear  him  made  one’s  flesh 
creep,  and  I  said  to  myself : 

“Now  there  will  not  be  time  for  the 
^irits  of  wine  to  get  here — that  is  plain  ! 
The  allies  are  on  their  way  !  ” 

.  Elias  the  butcher,  and  Kalmes  Jicvi 
the  ribbon-merchant,  w'ere  standing  near 
us.  Instead  of  crying  “Vive  I’Empe- 
reur  !  ”  with  the  rest,  they  said  to  each 
other : 

“  Good !  we  are  not  barons,  you  and 
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1 1  Barons,  counts,  and  dukes  have  but 
to  defend  themselves.  Are  we  to  think 
onW  of  their  interests  ?  ” 

But  ail  the  old  soldiers,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Republic,  old  Goulden,  the 
cloukmaker,  Desmarels,  the  Egyptian— 
creatures  with  not  a  hair  left  on  their 
heads,  nor  as  much  as  four  teeth  to  hold 
their  pipes — these  creatures  fell  in  with 
the  mayor,  and  cried  out : 

“Vive  la  France!  We  must  defend 
ourselves  to  the  death  !  ” 

I  saw  several  looking  askance  at  Kal- 
mes  Levy,  and  I  w'hispered  to  him : 

“Keep  still,  Kalmes!  For  heaven’s 
sake,  keep  still !  They  will  tear  you  in 
pieces !  ” 

It  was  true.  The  old  men  gave  him 
terrible  looks ;  they  grew  pale,  and  their 
cheeks  shook. 

Then  Kalmes  stopped  talking,  and 
even  left  the  crowd  to  return  home.  But 
Elias  stayed  till  the  end  of  the  speech, 
and,  as  the  whole  mass  of  people  were 
going  down  the  main  street,  shouting 
“  Vive  I’Enipereur !  ”  he  could  not  help 
sayinsr  to  the  old  clockmaker : 

“  What !  you,  Mr.  Goulden,  a  reason¬ 
able  man,  who  have  never  wanted  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Emperor,  you  are  now  going 
to  take  his  part,  and  cry  out  that  we 
must  defend  ourselves  till  death !  Is  it 
our  business  to  be  soldiers?  Have  not 
we  furnished  enough  soldiers  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  these  last  ten  years  ?  Have  not 
enough  men  been  killed  ?  Must  we 
give,  besides,  our  own  blood  to  support 
barons,  counts,  and  dukes  ? 

But  old  Goulden  did  not  let  him  fin¬ 
ish,  and  replied,  as  if  indignant :  “Listen, 
Elias!  try  to  keep  still !  The  thing  now' 
to  be  done  is  not  to  know  what  is  right 
or  wrong — it  is  to  save  France.  I  warn 
^ou,  that  if  you  try  to  discourage  others, 
it  will  be  bad  for  you.  Believe  me — 
go!” 

Already  a  number  of  superannuated 
soldiers  were  gathered  round  us,  and 
Elias  had  only  time  to  retreat  by  the  op¬ 
posite  lane. 

From  this  time  public  notices,  requisi¬ 
tions,  forced  labors,  domiciliary  visits 
for  tt)ols  and  wheelbarrow’s,  came  one 
after  another,  incessantly.  A  man  was 
nothing  in  his  own  bouse ;  the  officers  of 
the  place  assumed  authority  over  every¬ 
thing  :  only  they  gave  receipts. 

All  the  tools  from  my  storehouse 


of  iron  were  on  the  r.amparts.  Fortunately 
I  had  sold  a  good  many  beforehand,  for 
these  tickets  in  place  of  iny  wares  would 
have  ruined  me. 

From  time  to  time  the  mayor  made 
a  speech,  and  the  governor,  a  tall  man, 
covered  with  pimples,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  to  the  citizens ;  that  made 
up  for  their  money ! 

When  my  time  came  to  take  the 
pickaxe  and  draw  the  wheelbarrow',  I 
arranged  with  Carabin,  the  wood-sawyer, 
to  take  my  place  for  thirty  sons.  Xh, 
what  misery!  Such  a  time  will  never 
come  again. 

While  the  governor  commanded  us 
within  the  city,  the  gendarmery  were 
always  outside  to  superintend  the  peas¬ 
ants.  The  road  to  Lutzelburg  was  but 
one  line  of  carts,  laden  with  old  oaks  for 
building  block-houses.  The'^e  are  large 
sentry-boxes,  or  turrets,  built  up  of  solid 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  orossw'ise  one  upon 
another,  and  then  covered  with  earth. 
These  are  more  solid  than  an  arch.  Shells 
and  bombs  might  rain  upon  them  without 
disturbing  anything  within,  as  I  saw 
afterward. 

These  trees  were  also  used  to  make 
lines  of  enormous  palisades,  {minted 
and  pierced  with  holes  for  firing } 
these  are  what  they  call  {lalaukas. 

I  seem  still  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
peasants,  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the 
strokes  of  the  w’hips,  and  all  the  other 
noises,  which  never  stopped,  day  or  night. 

My  only  consolation  was  in  thinking, 
“  If  the  spirits  of  wine  come  now',  they 
will  be  well  defended  ;  the  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Russians  will  not  drink 
them  here !  ” 

Every  morning  Sorl6  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  invoice. 

One  Sabbath  day  we  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  and  see  the  works  of  the  bastions. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it,  and 
Sdfel  kept  coming  to  me,  saying:  “Tlie 
work  is  going  on ;  they  are  filling  the 
shells  in  front  of  the  arsenal ;  they  are 
taking  out  the  cannon  ;  thev  are  mount- 
ing  them  on  the  ramparts !  ” 

We  could  not  keep  the  child  aw'ay. 
He  had  nothing  to  sell  now  under  the 
market,  and  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
him  to  stay  at  home.  He  scoured  the 
city,  and  brought  us  back  the  news. 

On  this  day  then,  having  heard  that 
forty-two  pieces  were  ranged  in  battery, 
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and  that  they  were  conlinuing  the  work 
upon  the  bastion  of  the  infantry-bar- 
nu’ks  I  told  Sorl6  to  bring  her  shawl, 
and  we  would  go  and  see. 

We  first  went  down  to  the  French 
gate.  Hundreds  of  wheelbarrows  were 
going  up  the  rampart  of  the  bastion, 
from  which  could  be  seen  the  road  to 
Metz  on  the  right,  and  the  road  to  Paris 
on  tlie  left. 

Tliere,  above,  crowds  of  laborers,  sol¬ 
diers  and  citizens,  were  heaping  up  a 
mass  of  earth  in  the  form  of  u  triangle, 
at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
a  hundred  in  length  and  breadth. 

An  engineering  officer  had  discovered 
with  his  spy-glass  that  this  b:iBtion  was 
commanded  by  the  hill  opposite,  and 
so  everybody  was  set  to  work  to  place 
two  pieces  on  a  level  with  the  hill. 

It  was  the  same  everywhere  else.  The 
interiors  of  these  bastions,  with  their 
platforms,  were  shut  in  all  around,  for 
seven  feet  from  the  gro>md,  like  rooms. 
Nothing  could  fall  into  them  except  from 
the  sky.  In  the  turf,  however,  were  dug 
narrow  o|)enings,  larger  without,  like 
funnels ;  the  cannon,rai8ed  upon  Immense 
carriages,  had  their  mouths  drawn  out 
through  these  ai>crtnres;  they  could  be 
pushed  forward  and  backward,  and  turn¬ 
ed  in  all  directions,  by  means  of  great 
levers,  passed  in  rings  over  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  carriages. 

I  had  not  yet  heard  the  sound  of  those 
forty-eight  pounders.  But  the  mere 
sight  of  them  on  their  platforms  gave  me 
a  terrible  idea  of  their  power.  Even 
Sorle  said  :  “  It  is  fine,  Moses ;  it  is 
well  done !  ”  * 

She  was  right,  for  within  the  bastions 
all  was  in  complete  order ;  not  a  weed 
remained,  and  upon  the  sides  were 
raised  great  bags  filled  with  earth  to 
protect  the  artillerymen. 

But  what  lost  labor!  and  to  think 
that  every  firing  of  these  large  pieces 
costs  at  least  a  louis — money  spent  to 
kill  our  fellow-men ! 

In  fine,  the  people  worked  at  these 
things  with  more  enthusiasm  than  if  they 
were  gathering  in  their  own  harvests.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  the  French  be¬ 
stowed  as  mu(m  pains,  good  sense,  and 
courage  upon  matters  of  peace,  they 
would  be  the  richest  and  happiest  people 
in  the  world.  Yes,  they  would  long  ago 
have  surpassed  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 


cans.  But  when  they  have  toiled 
and  economized,  when  they  have 
opened  roads  everywhere,  built  magnifi¬ 
cent  bridges,  dug  out  harbors  and  ca¬ 
nals,  and  riches  come  to  them  from  all 
quarters,  suddenly  the  fury  of  war  pos¬ 
sesses  them,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
they  ruin  themselves  with  grand  armies, 
with  cannon,  with  powder,  with  bullets, 
with  men,  and  become  poorer  than 
before.  A  few  soldiers  are  tneir  masters, 
and  look  down  u{>on  them.  This  is  all 
it  profits  them  I 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  news  from 
Mayence,  from  Strasbnrg,  from  Paris, 
came  by  the  dozens ;  we  could  not  go 
into  the  street  without  seeing  a  courier 
pass.  They  all  stopped  before  the 
Bockhold  house,  near  the  German  ^te, 
where  the  governor  lived.  A  circle 
formed  around  the  house,  the  courier 
mounted,  then  the  news  spread  through 
the  city  that  the  allies  were  concentrated 
at  Frankfort,  that  our  troops  guarded 
the  islands  of  the  Rhine ;  that  tne  con¬ 
scripts  from  1803  to  1814  were  recalled  ; 
that  those  of  1815  would  form  the 
reserve  corps  at  Metz,  at  Bordeaux,  at 
Tuiin ;  that  the  deputies  were  going  to 
assemble ;  then,  that  the  door  had  been 
shut  in  their  faces,  etc.,  etc. 

There  came  also  smugglers  of  all  sorts 
from  Graufthal,  Pirmasetis,  and  Kaisers¬ 
lautern  ;  Franz  S6pel,  the  one-armed  man, 
at  their  head,  and  others  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  around,  who  secretly  scattered  the 
proclamations  of  Francis  Joseph  and 
Fredeiic  William,  sayii^  “  that  they  did 
not  make  war  upon  France,  but  upon 
the  Emjferor  alone,  to  prevent  his  furtner 
desolation  of  Europe.”  They  spoke  of 
the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and  of  taxes 
of  all  sorts.  The  people  at  night  did 
not  know  what  to  think. 

But  one  fine  morning  it  was  all  ex- 

Idained.  It  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  of 
December.  I  had  just  risen,  and  was 
putting  on  my  breeches,  when  I  heard 
the  rolling  of  a  drum  at  the  corner  of 
the  main  street. 

It  was  cold,  but  nevertheless  I  oiMJned 
the  window  and  leaned  out  to  hear 
the  announcements.  Parmentier  opened 
his  paper,  young  Engelheider  kept 
up  his  drura-beatmg,  and  the  people 
assembled. 

Then  Parmentier  read  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  place  warned  the  citizens  to 
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go  to  the  mayoralty  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  without 
fail,  to  receive  their  muskets  and  cart¬ 
ridge-boxes,  and  that  those  who  did 
not  come,  would  be  court-martialed. 

There  was  the  end  at  last!  Every 
one  who  was  still  able  to  march  was  on 
his  way,  and  the  old  men  must  defend 
the  fortifications;  soberininded  men — 
citizens — men  accustomed  to  living  quiet¬ 
ly  at  home,  and  attending  to  their  own 
affairs !  now  they  must  mount  the  ram- 

{larts  and  every  day  run  the  risk  of 
osing  their  lives ! 

Sorle  looked  at  me  without  a  word, 
and  indignation  made  me  also  speech¬ 
less.  Not  till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  1  was  dressed,  did  I  say : 

**  Make  the  soup  ready.  1  am  going 
to  the  mavoralty  to  get  my  musket  and 
cartridge-box.’’ 

Then  she  exclaimed :  “  Moses,  who 
would  have  believed  that  you  would 
have  to  go  and  fight  at  your  age  ?  Oh ! 
what  misery  1  ” 

And  I  answered:  *‘It  is  the  Lord's 
will.” 

Then  I  started  with  a  sad  heart. 
Little  S4fel  followed  me. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Burguet  was  coming  dowm  the 
mayoralty  steps,  which  swarmed  with 
men ;  he  had  his  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said  with  a  smile : 

“  Ah,  well,  Moses !  We  are  going  to 
tom  Maccabees  in  our  old  age  ?  ” 

His  cheerfulness  encouraged  tne,  and 
I  replied: 

“Burguet,  how  is  it  they  can  take 
rational  men,  heads  of  families,  and 
make  them  destroy  themselves  ?  1  can¬ 
not  comprehend  it ;  no,  there  is  no  sense 
in  it !  ” 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “  what  would  you 
have  ?  If  they  can’t  get  thrushes,  they 
must  take  blackbirds.” 

I  could  not  smile  at  his  pleasantries, 
and  he  said : 

“  Come,  Moses,  don’t  be  so  disconso¬ 
late  ;  this  is  only  a  simple  formality. 
We  have  troops  enough  for  the  active 
service ;  we  shall  have  only  to  mount 
guard.  If  sorties  are  to  be  made,  or 
atUicks  repulsed,  they  will  not  take  you ; 
you  are  not  of  an  age  to  run,  or  to  give 
a  bayonet  stroke!  You  are  all  gray 
and  all  bald.  Don’t  be  troubled  !  ” 
“^Yes,”  I  said,  “that  is  very  true. 
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Burguet,  I  am  broken-down — more  so, 
perhaps,  than  you  think.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  he,  “  but  go  and 
take  your  musket  and  cartridge-lmx.” 

“  And  are  we  not  going  to  stay  in  the 
barracks  ?  ” 

“No,  no!”  he  cried, laughing  aloud, 
“  we  are  going  to  live  quietly  at  home.” 

He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  went 
under  the  arch  of  the  mayoralty.  The 
stairway  was  crowded  with  people,  and 
we  heard  names  called  out. 

And  there,  Fritz,  you  should  have 
seen  the  looks  of  the  Robinots,  the 
Gonrdiers,  the  Mariners,  that  mass  of 
tilers,  knife-grinders,  house-painters, 
people  who,  every  day,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  lake  off  their  caps  to  you 
to  get  a  little  work — you  should  have 
seen  them  straighten  themselves  up,  look 
at  you  pityingly  over  the  shoulder,  blow 
in  their  cheeks,  and  call  out : 

“  Ah,  Mos^  is  it  thou  ?  Thou  will 
make  a  comical  soldier.  He !  he  !  he  ! 
They  will  cut  thy  moustaches  according 
to  regulation !  ” 

And  such-like  nonsense. ' 

Yes,  everything  was  changed  ;  these 
former  bullies  had  been  named  in  advance 
sergeants,  sergeant-majors,  corporals, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  nothing  at  all. 
War  upsets  everything ;  the  first  become 
last,  and  the  last  first.  It  is  not  good 
sense  but  discipline  which  carries  the  day. 
The  man  who  scrubbed  your  floor  yes¬ 
terday,  because  he  was  too  stupid  to  gain 
a  living  in  any  other  way,  becomes  your 
sergeant,  and  if  he  tells  you  that  white 
b  black,  you  must  let  it  be  so. 

At  last,  after  waiting  an  boor,  some 
one  called  out,  “  Moses !  ”  and  I  went 
up. 

The  great  hall  above  was  full  of 
people.  They  all  exclaimed  : 

“Moses!  Wilt  thou  come,  Moses? 
Ah,  see  him !  He  is  the  old  guard  !  Look 
now,  how  he  is  built !  Thou  shall  be  en¬ 
sign,  Moses !  Thou  shall  lead  us  on  to 
victory !  ” 

And  the  fools  laughed,  hitting  each 
others’  elbows.  I  passed  on,  without 
answering  or  even  looking  at  them. 

In  the  room  at  the  farther  end,  where 
the  names  were  drawn  at  conscriptions. 
Governor  Moulin,  Commander  Petitge- 
net,  the  mayor,  Frichard,  secretary  of  the 
mayoralty,  Rollin,  captain  of  apparel, 
and  six  or  seven  other  superaunu- 
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ated  men,  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  were  met  in  council,  some  sitting, 
the  rest  standing. 

Tliese  old  ones  began  to  laugh  as  they 
saw  me  come  in.  I  heard  them  say  to 
one  another :  “  He  is  strong  yet  1  Yes, 
he  is  all  right.” 

So  they  t:ilked,  one  after  another.  I 
thought  to  myself :  “  Say  what  you  like, 
you  will  not  make  me  think  that  you 
are  twenty  yearn  old,  or  that  you  are 
handsome.” 

But  I  kept  silence. 

Suddenly  the  governor,  who  was 
talking  with  the  mayor  in  a  corner, 
turned  around,  with  his  great  chapeau 
awry,  and  looking  at  me,  said : 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
such  a  patriarch  ?  Yon  see  very  well 
that  he  can  hardly  stand.” 

I  w.as  ple.ased,  in  spite  of  it  all,  and 
began  to  cough. 

“  Good,  good  1  ”  8.aid  he,  “  von  may 
go  home ;  take*  care  of  your  cold  !  ” 

^  I  had  taken  four  steps  toward  the 
door,  when  Frichard,  the  secretary  of 
the  mayoralty,  called  out ; 

“  It  is  Moses  1  The  Jew  Moses,  Colonel, 
who  has  sent  his  two  boys  off  to  Amer¬ 
ica!  The  oldest  should  be  in  the  service.” 

This  w’retch  of  a  Fiichard  had  a 
grudge  against  me,  because  we  had  the 
same  business  of  selling  old  clothes 
under  the  market,  and  the  country 
people  almost  always  preferred  buying 
of  me  ;  he  had  a  mortal  grudge  against 
me,  and  that  is  why  he  began  to  inform 
against  me. 

The  governor  exclaimed  at  once : 
“Stop  a  minute  !  Ah  ha,  old  fox!  You 
send  your  boys  to  Americ.a  to  escape 
conscription !  Very  well !  Give  him  hb 
musket,  cartridge-box,  and  sabre.” 

Indignation  against  Frichard  choked 
me.  I  would  have  spoken,  but  the 
wretch  laughed  and  kept  on  writing  at 
the  desk;  so  I  followed  the  gendarme 
Werner  to  the  side  h.all,  which  w.as  filled 
with  muskets,  sabres,  and  cartridge-boxes. 

Werner  himself  hung  a  cartridge-box 
and  a  siibre  crosswise  on  my  back,  and 
gave  me  a  musket,  saying : 

“Go,  Moses,  and  try  always  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  call.” 

I  went  down  through  the  crowd  so 
indignant  that  I  heard  no  longer  the 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  rabble. 


OP  THE  END  OP  THE  EMPIRE. 

On  reaching  home  I  told  Sorl6  what 
had  happened.  She  was  very  pale  as  she 
listened.  After  a  moment,  she  said : 
“  This  Frichard  is  the  enemy  of  our  race ; 
he  is  an  enemy  of  Israel.  I  know  it ;  he 
detests  us  1  But  just  now,  Moses,  do 
not  8.ay  a  word ;  do  not  let  him  see  that 
you  are  angry  ;  it  would  please  him  too 
much.  .  By  and  by  you  can  have  your 
revenge!  You  will  have  a  chance.  And 
if  not  vourself,  your  children,  your 
grandchildren ;  they  will  all  know  what 
this  wretch  has  done  to  their  grandfather 
— they  will  know  it !  ” 

She  clenched  her  hand,  and  little  S&- 
fel  listened. 

This  was  all  the  comfort  she  could 
give  me.  I  thought  as  she  did,  but  I 
was  so  angry  that  I  would  have  given 
half  my  fortune  to  ruin  the  wretch.  All 
that  day,  and  in  the  night,  too,  I  exclaim¬ 
ed  more  than  twenty  times : 

“Ah,  the  robber! — I  was  going — 
they  had  said  to  me,  ‘You  may  go  r — 
He  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misery !  ” 

You  cannot  imagine,  Fritr,  how  I 
have  .always  hated  that  man.  Never 
have  my  wife  and  I  forgotten  the  barm 
he  did  us — never  shall  my  children  for¬ 
get  it. 

V. 

The  next  day  we  must  answer  to  the 
call  before  the  mayoralty.  All  the  chil- 
drcii  in  town  surrounded  usand  whistled. 
Fortun.ately,  the  blind.ages  of  the  Place 
d’Armes  were  not  huished,  so  that  we 
went  to  learn  our  exercises  in  the  great 
court  of  the  college,  near  the  race-course 
at  the  corner  of  the  powder-house.  As 
the  pupils  had  been  dismissed  for  some 
time,  the  place  was  at  liberty. 

Imagine  to  yourself  this  large  court 
filled  with  citizens  in  bonnets,  coats, 
cloaks,  vests,  and  breeches,  obliged  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  former  tinkers, 
chimney-sweeps,  stable-boys,  tunied  into 
corporals,  Bergeants,and  sergeant-majors. 
Imagine  these  peaceable  men,  in  fours, 
in  sixes,  in  tens,  stretching-out  their  legs 
in  concert,  and  marching  to  the  step, 
“  One — tteo !  One — two !  Halt !  Steady  !  ” 
while  others,  marching  backward,  frown¬ 
ing,  called  out  insolently ;  “  Moses,  keep 
in  thy  shoulders  I  ”  “Moses,  bring  thy 
nose  into  the  ranks !”  “  Attention,Moses ! 
Cari^,  arms  I  Ah,  old  shoe,  thou'lt  never 
be  good  for  anything !  Can  any  one  be 
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80  stupid  at  his  age  ?  Look — just  look ! 
Thunder!  Canst  thou  not  do  that? 
One — ttoo !  What  an  old  blockhead  I 
Come,  begin  again !  Carry,  arms  !  ” 

This  is  the  way  my  own  cobbler,  Mon- 
bom(!,  ordered  me  about.  I  believe  he 
would  have  beaten  me  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Captain  Vigneron. 

All  the  rest  treated  their  old  patrons 
in  the  same  way.  You  would  have  said 
that  it  had  always  been  so — that  they 
had  always  been  sergeants  and  we  had 
always  been  soldiers.  I  heaped  up  gall 
enough  against  this  rabble  to  last  fifty 
years. 

They  in  fine  were  the  masters !  And 
the  only  time  that  I  remember  ever  to 
have  struck  my  own  son,  Sdfel,  this  Mon- 
bome  was  the  cause  of  it.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  climbed  upon  the  wall  of  the  race¬ 
course  to  look  at  us  and  laugh  at  us.  On 
looking  up,  I  saw  Sdfel  among  them,  and 
made  a  sign  of  indignation  with  my  fin¬ 
ger.  He  went  down  at  once  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  exercise,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  break  ranks  before  the  town- 
house,  I  was  seized  with  anger  as  1  saw 
him  coining  toward  me,  and  I  gave  him 
two  good  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  said : 
“  Go — hiss  and  mock  at  your  father,  like 
Shem,  instead  of  bringing  a  garment  to 
cover  his  nakedness — go  !” 

He  wept  bitterly,  and  in  this  state  I 
went  home.  Sorl6  seeing  me  come  in 
looking  very  pale,  and  the  little  one 
following  me  at  a  distance,  sobbing, 
came  down  at  once  to  the  door  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her 
how  angry  I  was,  and  went  up-stairs. 

Sorl4  reproved  S&fel  still  more  severe- 
K,  and  he  came  and  begged  my  pardon. 
I  granted  it  with  all  my  heart,  as  you 
may  suppose.  But  when  I  thought 
that  the  exercises  were  to  be  repeated 
every  day,  I  would  gladly  have  aban¬ 
doned  everything  if  I  could  possibly 
have  taken  with  me  my  house  and 
wares. 

Yes,  the  worst  thing  1  know  of  is  to 
be  ordered  about  by  bullies  who  can¬ 
not  restrain  themselves  when  chance 
sets  them  up  fur  a  moment,  and  who  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  idea  that 
in  this  life  everybody  has  his  turn. 

I  should  say  too  much  if  I  continued 
on  this  head.  I  would  rather  go  on. 

The  I..ord  granted  me  a  great  consola¬ 
tion.  1  bad  scarcely  laid  aside  my  cart¬ 


ridge-box  and  musket,  so  as  to  sit  at  the 
table,  w  hen  Sorl6  smilingly  banded  me  a 
letter. 

“  Head  that,  Moses,”  said  she,  and 
you  will  feel  better.” 

I  opened  and  read  it.  It  was  the  notice 
from  Pezenas  that  my  dozen  piiies  of 
spirits  were  on  their  way.  1  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“  Ah  !  that  is  good,  now  !  ”  I  exclaim¬ 
ed  ;  **  the  spirits  are  coming  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conveyance ;  they  will  be  here  in 
three  weeks.  We  hear  nothing  from 
the  direction  of  Strasburg  and  Sarre- 
bruck ;  the  allies  are  collecting  still,  but 
they  do  not  move ;  iny  spirits  of  wine 
are  safe  1  They  will  sell  well  1  It  is  a 
grand  thing  1” 

1  smiled,  and  was  quite  myself  again, 
when  iikirl^  pushed  the  arm-chair  toward 
me,  saying  :  And  what  do  you  think 

of  that.  Muses  ?  ” 

She  gave  me,  as  she  spoke,  a  second 
letter,  covereil  with  large  stamps,  and 
at  the  first  glance  I  recognized  the  band¬ 
writing  of  my  two  sous,  Frumel  and 
Itzig. 

It  was  a  letter  from  America  1  My 
heart  swelled  with  joy,  and  I  silently 
thanked  the  Lord,  deeply  moved  by  this 
gr(‘at  blessing.  I  said  :  The  l..oi'd  is 
good.  His  understanding  is  infinite.  He 
delighteth  notin  the  strength  of  a  hors«‘ ; 
be  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a 
man.  He  taketh  pleasure  in  those  that 
hoiHj  in  his  mercy.’’ 

ITius  I  spoke  to  myself  while  I  read 
the  letter,  in  which  my  suns  praised 
America,  the  true  land  of  commerce,  the 
land  of  enterprising  men,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  free,  where  there  are  no  taxes 
or 'impositions,  because  (leople  are  not 
brought  up  for  war,  but  fur  peace  ;  the 
land,  Fritz,  where  every  man  become.s, 
through  his  own  labor,  his  intelligence, 
his  economy,  and  his  good  intentions, 
W’hat  he  deserves  to  be,  and  every  one 
takes  his  proper  place,  because  no  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  decided  without  the 
consent  of  all  ; — a  just  and  simsible 
thing,  for  w  here  all  contribute,  all  should 
give  their  opinions. 

This  was  one  of  their  first  letters. 
Frhmel  and  Itzig  wrote  me  that  they 
had  made  so  mutm  money  in  a  year,  tliat 
they  need  no  longer  carry  their  own 
packs,  but  had  three  fine  mules,  and  that 
they  had  just  opened  at  Catskill,  near 
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Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
establishment  for  the  exchange  of  Euro¬ 
pean  fabrics  with  cowhides,  which  were 
very  abundant  in  that  region. 

I'lieir  business  was  prospering,  and 
they  were  respected  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  While  Fr6inel  was  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  road  with  their  three  mules, 
Itzig  staid  at  home,  and  when  Itzig 
went  in  hLs  turn  his  brother  had  charge 
of  the  shop. 

They  already  knew  of  our  misfortunes, 
and  thanked  the  Lord  for  having  given 
them  such  parents,  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  They  would  have  liked  to 
have  us  with  them,  and  after  what  had 

i'ust  happened,  in  Iming  maltreated  by  a 
lonbomc,  you  can  believe  that  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  be  there.  But 
it  was  enough  to  receive  such  good  news, 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  misfortunes,  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  thought  of  Frichard : 
‘‘  But  it  is  only  to  me  that  you  can  be 
an  ass !  You  may  harm  me  here, 
but  you  can’t  hurt  ray  boys.  You 
are  nothing  but  a  miserable  secretary 
of  mayoialty,  while  I  am  going  to  sell 
my  spirits  of  wine.  I  shall  gain  double 
and  treble.  I  will  put  my  little  SAfel  at 
your  side,  under  the  market,  and  ho  will 
Deckon  to  everybody  that  is  going  into 
your  shop ;  and  he  will  sell  to  them  at 
cost-price  rather  th.an  lose  their  custom, 
and  he  will  make  you  die  of  anger.” 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  of  it,  and  I  ended  by  embracing 
Sorlo,  who  smiled,  full  of  satisfaction. 

We  pardoned  SAfel  over  again,  an<l 
he  promised  to  go  no  more  with 
the  evil  race.  Then,  after  dinner, 
I  went  down  to  my  cellar,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and 
thirty-live  feet  long,  all  built  of  hewn 
stone,  under  the  main  street.  It  was  as 
dry  as  an  oven,  and  even  improved  wine 
in  the  long  run. 

As  my  spirits  of  wine  might  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  arranged 
four  large  beams  to  hold  the  )>ipc8,  and 
saw  that  the  pits,  eut  in  the  roi-k,  had  all 
the  water  needful  for  mixing  it. 

On  going  up  about  four  o’clock,  I 
perceived  the  old  architect,  Kr6mer,  who 
was  walking  across  the  market,  his  meas¬ 
uring-stick  under  his  arm. 

“  Ah  !”  said  I,  “come  down  a  minute 
into  my  cellar ;  do  you  think  it  will  bo 
safe  against  the  bombs  ?  ” 


We  went  down  together.  He  exam¬ 
ined  it,  measured  the  stones  and  the 
thickness  of  the  arch  with  his  stick,  and 
said  :  “  You  have  six  feet  of  earth  over 
the  key-stone.  When  the  bombs  enter 
here,  Mosers,  it  will  be  all  over  with  all 
of  us.  You  may  sleep  with  both  ears 
shut.” 

We  took  a  good  drink  of  wine  from 
the  spout,  and  went  up  in  good  spirits. 

Just  as  we  Set  foot  on  the  pavement, 
a  door  in  the  main-street  o|>ened  with 
a  crash,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
glass  broken.  Kromer  raised  his  nose, 
and  said  ;  “  Look  yonder,  Moses,  at 

Camus’  steps !  Something  is  going  on.” 

We  stopped  and  saw  at  the  top  of  the 
double  staircase  a  sergeant  of  veterans,  in 
a  gray  coat,  with  his  musket  in  his  belt, 
dragging  Father  Camus  by  the  collar. 
The  poor  old  man  clung  to  the  door  with 
both  hands  so  as  not  to  oome  down  ;  ho 
succeeded  in  getting  loose,  by  tearing 
the  collar  from  his  coat,  and  the  uoor 
shut  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 

“  If  war  begins  now  between  citi¬ 
zens  and  soldiers,”  said  Krbmer,  “  the 
Germans  and  Russians  will  have  fine 
sport.” 

The  sergeant,  seeing  the  door  shut  and 
bolted  within,  tried  to  force  it  open  with 
blows  from  the  butt-end  of  his  musket, 
which  caused  a  great  uproar ;  the  neigh¬ 
bors  came  out,  and  the  dogs  barked. 
We  were  watching  it  all,  when  we  saw 
Burguet  come  along  the  pas.sage  in  front, 
and  begin  to  talk  vehemently  with  the 
sergeant.  At  first  the  man  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him,  but  after  a  moment 
he  raised  his  musket  to  his  shoulder 
with  a  rough  movement,  and  went  down 
to  the  street,  with  his  shoulders  up  and 
his  face  dark  and  furious.  He  passed 
by  us  like  a  wild  boar.  He  was  a  veteran, 
with  three  chevrons,  sunburnt,  with  a 
gray  moustache,  large  straight  wrinkles 
the  whole  length  of  his  cheeks,  and  a 
B(piare  chin,  lie  muttered  as  he  passed 
us,  and  went  into  the  little  inn  of  the 
Three  Pigeons. 

Burguet  followed  at  a  distance,  with 
his  large  chapeau  over  his  eyebrows, 
wrapped  up  in  his  beaver-cloih  great 
coat,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  smiled. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “what  has  been  going 
on  at  Camus’  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  he,  “ it  is  Sergjeant  Trubert, 
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of  the  fifth  company  of  veterans,  who 
has  just  been  playing  his  tricks.  The 
old  fellow  M’ants  eVeiything  to  go  by 
rule  and  measure.  In  the  last  fifteen 
days  he  has  had  five  different  lodgings, 
and  cannot  _  get  along  with  anybody. 
Everybody  complains  of  him,  but  he 
always  makes  excuses  which  the  govern¬ 
or  and  commander  think  excellent.” 

“And  at  Camus'  house^?” 

“  Camus  has  not  two  much  room  for 
his  own  family.  He  wished  to  send 
the  sergeant  to  the  inn ;  but  the  sergeant 
had  already  chosen  Camus’  bed  to  sleep 
in,  had  spread  his  cloak  upon  H,  and 
said,  *  My  billet  is  for  this  place.  I  am 
very  comfortable  here,  and  do  not  wish 
to  change.’  Old  Camus  w'as  vexed, 
and  finally,  as  you  have  just  seen,  the 
sergeant  tried  to  pull  him  out,  and  beat 
him.” 

Burguet  smiled,  but  Krdmer  said: 
“Yes,  all  that  is  laughable.  And  yet 
when  we  think  of  w’hat  such  ))eople  must 
have  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine!” 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  Burgnet,  “  it  was 
not  very  pleas.ant  for  the  Germans.  I 
am  sure.  But  it  is  time  to  go  and  read 
the  newspaper.  God  grant  th.at  the 
time  for  paying  oar  old  debts  may  not 
have  come!  Good  evening,  gentlemen.” 

He  continued  his  walk  on  the  side  of 
the  square.  Krdmer  went  toward  his 
own  house,  while  I  shut  the  two  doors 
of  my  cellar ;  after  which  I  went  home. 

This  W'as  the  tenth  of  December.  It 
was  already  very  cold.  Every  night,  • 
after  five  or  six  o’clock,  the  roofs  and 
pavements  were  covered  with  frost. 
There  was  no  more  noise  without,  be¬ 
cause  people  kept  at  home,  around  their 
stoves. 

I  found  Sorle  in  the  kitchen,  prepar¬ 
ing  our  supper.  The  red  flame  flickered 
upon  the  hearth  around  the  sauce-pan. 
These  things  are  now  before  my  eyes, 
F ritz — the  mother,  washing  the  plates  at 
the  stone  sink,  near  the  gray  window  ; 
little  Satel  blowing  in  his  big  iron  pipe, 
his  cheeks  round  as  an  apple,  his  long 
curly  hair  all  disordered,  and  myself 
sitting  on  the  stool,  holding  a  coal  to 
light  my  pipe.  Yes,  it  all  seems  here 
present  1 

We  said  nothing.  We  were  happy 
in  thinking  of  the  spirits  of  wine  that  were 
coming,  of  the  boys  who  were  doing  so 


well,  of  the  good  supper  that  wa.s  cooks 
ing.  And*who  would  ever  have  thought, 
at  such  a  time,  that  twenty-five  day- 
afterward  the  city  would  be  surround^ 
by  enemies,  and  shells  hissing  in  the  air  ? 

(To  b«  OodUoiumI.) 


From  BonUoy'i  MImsoIUdj. 

STRANGE  THINGS  AMONG  U3.* 

For  one  person  that  believes,  and  for 
two  that  speak  with  reserve  upon  the 
question  oi  belief  in  ghosts,  there  are 
ten  that  treat  so  serious  a  matter  with 
ridicule,  scorn,  or  contempt.  This  is 
not  philosophical;  but  we  are  not  aU 
philosophers,  and  the  world  must  be 
taken  as  it  is.  A  clever  French  w’riter 
— M.  Kardec — puts  this  oft-debated  ques¬ 
tion  upon  an  at  once  intelligible  ami  fair 
basis.  Concluding  that  he  who  believes 
in  God  believes  in  his  own  soul,  and, 
further,  that  th.at  soul  exists  after  death, 
the  next  question  to  solve  is,  can  the 
disembodied  spirit  communicate  with 
flesh?  Why  not?  says  M.  Kardec. 
What  is  man  but  an  imprisoned  soul? 
Shall  not  the  free  spirit  talk  with  the 
captive,  as  a  free  man  with  a  prisoner  ? 
Since  it  is  admitted  th.at  the  soul  sur¬ 
vives,  is  it  rational  to  conclude  that  the 
affections  die?  Since  the  souls  are 
everywhere,  is  it  not  natural  that  the 
soul  that  loved  us  should  desire  to  be 
near  ?  Since,  in  life,  it  directed  its  own 
corporal  movements,  can  it  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  another  soul,  still  united  with 
the  body,  borrow  ftom  this  living  frame 
the  power  to  render  its  thoughts  in¬ 
telligible  ? 

The  views  here  expounded  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  “  Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life,”  by  ls:iao  Taylor,  the 
author  of  the  “Natural  History  of  En¬ 
thusiasm,”  and  a  writer  well  known  for 
his  remarkable  powers  of  thought,  united 
to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion.  Mr.  Taylor’s  views 
admit  alike  both  the  power  and  freedom 
of  action  of  spiritual  existences  upon 
physical  principles  elaborately  evolved, 
but  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  expound 
the  power  of  language  being  given  to 
spirits.  As  to  the  permanence  of  the 
affections  in  heaven,  that  is  admitted 

*  Grange  Things  A  mong  Us.  By  H.  Spioer, 
author  of  “  Old  Styles's."  Chapman  k  Hall. 
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by  the  generality  of  divines  as  deduci- 
ble  from  the  evidences  of  Holy  Writ. 
That  the  free  spirit  should  be  among  us, 
or  have  the  power  to  visit  us,  must 
depend  upon  a  veir  largely  accumulated 
testimony.  Mr.  Taylor’s  theory  is  in 
favor  of  such  intercommunication;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  easy  to  admit  the  fact 
than  to  contradict  it.  Lastly,  that  such 
a  disembodied  spirit  m.ay,  when  in  har¬ 
mony  with  another  soul  still  united  with 
the  body — ^that  is  to  say,  when  a  person 
is  in  such  a  condition  as  is  essential  to 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world — borrow  from  this  living 
frame  the  power  to  render  its  thoughts 
intelligible.  Is  not  so  comprehensible  as 
if  it  were  said  that  it  should,  by  such  a 
harmony,  place  the  embodied  soul  in 
those  rel.ations  to  the  disembodied  soul, 
which  will  enable  it  to  establish  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two — the  im¬ 
pression  being  that  that  communication 
IS  established  through  the  medium  of 
the  vocal  organs  and  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
parties  concerned.  The  necessity  for 
such  conditions  is  the  probable  reason 
for  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
it  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  daily  affairs 
of  life  would  be  sadly  interfered  with  if 
exposed  to  so  serious  a  mental  disar¬ 
rangement  as  the  interference  of  spiritual 
existences.  Such  phenomena  are  appar¬ 
ently  only  permissible,  or  the  power  is  only 
availed  of,  when  some  object  is  to  gained ; 
such  ns  decorous  burial,  the  manifestation 
of  affection,  the  correction  of  error,  false¬ 
hood,  or  dishonesty,  the  punishment  of 
crime,  or  for  some  other  wise  purpose. 

M.  Kardec,  admitting  the  facts  as 
above,  places  his  opponents  upon  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma :  That,  the  being 
which  thinks  within  us  during  life  can¬ 
not  think  after  death.  That,  if  it  does, 
it  thinks  no  more  of  those  it  loved. 
That,  if  it  thinks  of  them,  it  dues  not 
desire  communication.  That,  though  it 
be  everywhere,  it  cannot  be  beside  us. 
That,  if  it  be  beside  us,  it  cannot  com¬ 
municate  its  presence.  That,  owing  to 
its  fluid  form,  it  cannot  act  upon  inert 
substances.  Tbat,  if  it  can  act  upon  in¬ 
ert  substances,  it  cannot  act  upon  an 
intelligible  being. 

The  modus  operandi  of  spiritual  be¬ 
ings  in  their  communications  w’ith  em¬ 


bodied  spirits  has  never  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  This  is  in  great 

[)art  owing  to  the  connection  never 
laving  been  as  yet  philosophically 
studied.  Such  communications  have 
hitherto  generally  occurred  among  those 
w'ho  were  unprepared,  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  alarmed,  or  even  disbelievers. 
Were  persons  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  the  possible  communication 
between  spiritual  and  bodily  existences, 
they  would  feel  no  more  dismay  at  the 
extraordinary  incident  than  they  would 
at  any  other  daily  occurrence  of  life. 
They  would  then  study  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  that  communication  is 
established,  and  great  additional  light 
would  gradually  be  thrown  upon  the 
most  mysterious  phenomena  in  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  adversaries  of 
“spiritualism”  tell  the  believers  that  it 
rests  with  them  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  manifestations.  They  do  so  both  by 
fact  and  argument.  If,  after  this,  they 
will  admit  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
— if  they  deny  what  other  eyes  have  be¬ 
held,  because  they  themselves  have  not 
seen  it — it  is  for  them  to  prove  th.at  all 
accumulated  evidence  is  false,  that  all 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  illogical,  and 
that  the  facts  adduced  are  impossible. 
Those  who  are  prepared  to  do  so  are  like¬ 
wise  prepared  to  lay  down  limits  to 
natural  or  physical  agencies,  as  well  as  to 
the  power  or  sufferance  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  been  sneered  at — 
the  inevitiible  mode  of  argument  adopted 
in  dbcu.«Bing  this  mysterious  topic — for 
the  work  now  before  us ;  and  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  discussions  upon  many  of  what 
have  been  considered  by  some  as  mod¬ 
ern  or  renovated  modes  of  manifestation 
of  spirits,  as  table-turninj;,  spirit-rapping, 
spint-writing,  and  media  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  may,  to  superficial 
readers,  justify,  to  a  certain  extent,  such 
a  mode  of  treatment;  but  the  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Spic6r  treats  the  whole  subject 
in  a  perfectly  philosophical  spirit :  he  is 
neither  dogmatical  for,  or  wilfully  op¬ 
posed  to,  any  possible  explanation  or 
incidents;  he  carefully  distinguishes  the 
hallucinations  of  a  diseased  brain,  the 
morbid  quickening  of  the  senses,  the 
effects  of  impulse  and  impression,  and 
the  cases  that  defy  analysis,  from  the 
better-attested  cases  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  with  the  spirits  of  the  departing 
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or  of  the  departed ;  and  with  regard  to 
other  le88  reputahle  phenomena,  ne  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  pointing  out  the  m- 
siidiciency  of  the  inodes  of  explanation 
hitherto  suggested,  whilst  he  neither 
defends  by  open  argument  nor  by  impli¬ 
cation  the  scenes  of  folly  and  profanity 
to  which  the  practices  of  so-called 
**  modern  spiritualism,'*  which  has  little 
or  no  reference  to  true  “  spiritualism,” 
have  given  rise. 

His  chief  labor  has  been  to  accumu¬ 
late  instances,  selecting  those  that  are 
best  attested.  We  will  refer  at  first 
to  examples  of  intercommunication  with 
dialling  spirits,  of  which  several  re¬ 
markable  instances  are  given : 

Although  (says  our  author)  our  ghost-seers, 
as  a  rule,  are,  as  has  been  noted,  persons  of 
sensitive  and  impressionable  nature — we 
have  apparent  instances  to  the  contrary — 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  noticeable  one  in  the 

person  of  the  gallant  Colonel  M - ,  who 

perished,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  in  the  la¬ 
mentable  burning  of  a  transport,  on  her  way 
to  the  Crimea. 

M - (with  whom  the  writer  was  well 

acquainted)  was  a  man  of  the  coolest  nerve, 
of  the  most  imperturbable  self-possession. 
It  was  his  habit  to  sit  up  reading  in  the 
chamber  of  his  invalid  wife,  after  the  latter 
had  retired  to  bed. 

One  night,  Mrs.  M  ■  having  fallen  asleep, 
the  door  opened,  and  her  maid,  Lucy,  who 
had  been  sent  home  ill,  to  the  charge  of  her 
friends,  a  few  days  before,  entered  the  room. 
Perfectly  conscious,  as  he  declared,  from  the 
first  that  the  object  he  beheld  was  no  longer 
of  this  world,  toe  steady  soldier  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  apparition,  careful  only  to  catch 
its  every  movement,  and  impress  the  unex¬ 
pected  scene  with  accuracy  on  his  memory. 
The  figure  moved  slowly  to  the  side  of  the 
bed — gazed  with  a  sad  and  wistful  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  sleeper’s  face — and  then,  as 
though  reluctantly,  died  away  into  the  gloom. 
Colonel  M - then  awoke  his  wife,  and  re¬ 

lated  what  had  occurred.  Together  th^ 
noted  the  precise  moment  of  the  vision.  It 
proved  to  be  that  at  which  the  poor  girl  had 
breathed  her  last,  murmuring  her  mistress’s 
name. 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  object 
of  the  visitation  is  more  manifest : 

Having  laid  it  down,  hereinbefore,  as  a 
wholesome  rule,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  well-strung  nervous  system  of  our 
heroes  and  heroines,  it  shall  be  simply  stated, 
on  authority  of  many  years’  acquaintance, 
that  Mrs.  I>- — —  possessed  a  serene,  cheerful 
temper,  and  a  peculiarly  calm  and  steadfast 
mind. 


Wlien,  five  years  since,  this  lady  became 
a  widow,  it  pleased  the  brother  oi  her  hus¬ 
band  to  dispute  the  dispositions  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  will — a  procet'ding  the  more  annoying 
as  the  provision  made  for  the  widow  was 
already  extremely  moderate.  Ultimately, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  chancery.  The  suit 

lasted  three  years,  and  caused  Mrs.  D - 

the  utmost  vexation  and  anxiety ;  when,  at 
length,  the  law,  finding  those  claims  indisput¬ 
able  which  should  never  have  been  disputed, 
decided  in  her  favor. 

Some  short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  D - 

was  residing  in  L -  Place,  Brighton.  A 

friend.  Miss  F - ,  usually  shared  her  bed¬ 

room.  Both  were  lying  awake  one  morning, 

about  eight  o’clock,  when  Mrs.  D - ,  with 

some  surprise,  saw  her  friend  rise  up  suddenly 
in  bed.  clasp  her  hands,  and  sink  back  on 
the  pillow,  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep. 
Strange  as  seemed  the  movement,  it  was  so 

evident  to  Mrs.  D - tliat  her  friend  was 

really  in  a  tranquil  slumber,  that  she  made 
no  effort  to  disturb  her. 

A  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the 
door  quietly  opened,  and  there  seemed  to 
enter  a  figure  which  she  was  convinced  was 
supernatural.  She  describes  her  feelings 
with  careful  minuteness.  Her  impressions, 
as  she  afterward  remembered  them,  had  not 
the  slightest  admixture  of  fear.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  reverential  awe,  such  as  might 
well  possess  the  wiinesf  of  a  revelation  so 
far  removed  fi  om  the  accepted  laws  of  na¬ 
ture — united  with  a  feeling  of  intense  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  object  of  the  apparition. 

Gliding  throu^  the  subdued  light,  the 
figure  had  aU  the  appearance,  gait,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  her  deceased  husband ;  until,  passing 
through  the  room,  and  sinking  down  into  an 
arm-chair  tliat  stood  nearly  opposite  her  bed, 
turned  slightly  aside,  the  figure  presented 
its  profile,  and  Mrs.  D - instantly  recog¬ 

nized  her  connection,  and  late  opponent,  Mr. 

W.  D - ,  at  that  time  residing  in  the  north. 

No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  visitor  sat 
down,  than  he  raised  his  hands  clasped,  as  if 
in  passionate  entreaty — but,  though  the 
spectral  lips  appeared  to  move  as  in  harmony 
with  the  gesture,  no  sound  was  audible. 
Three  times  the  bands  were  lifted  in  the 
same  earnest  manner ;  then  the  figure  rose, 
and  retired  as  slowly  as  it  came. 

Some  nervous  reaction  followed  its  disap¬ 
pearance,  for  Mrs.  D - 's  maid,  appearing 

a  minute  or  two  later,  found  her  mistress 
trembling  violently,  and  much  agitated. 
Nevertheless,  she  quickly  regained  her  self- 
possession,  and  calmly  related  what  she  had 

witnessed,  both  to  Miss  F - and  the  maid ; 

the  former  being  unable  to  recall  anything 
unusual,  and  only  knowing  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep  again,  contrary  to  her  own  in¬ 
tention. 

The  succeeding  day  was  cold  and  stormy. 
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and  neither  of  the  friends  quitted  the  house. 
In  the  evening  some  neighbors  called.  As 
they  were  taking'  leave,  one  of  the  party 
suddenly  inquired: 

“Bv-the-by,  have  you  had  any  recent 
news  from  the  north  ?  A  rumor  has  reached 

us,  I  hardly  know  how,  that  Mr.  W.  D - 

is  dangerously  ill— some  say  dying,  even — 
but  it  is  only  report — dead." 

“  He  is  dead,”  said  Mrs.  D - ,  ouieUy. 

“  He  died  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock." 

“  y ou  have  a  telegram  ?  " 

“  you  shall  hear." 

And  Mrs.  D - related  her  story  to  her 

wondering  friends. 

As  quickly  as  news  could  reach  Brighton, 

she  received  intimation  of  Mr.  D - 's  death, 

at  the  hour  of  the  vision. 

A  singular  and  suggestive  statement  is, 

that  the  8c*ene  witnessed  by  Mrs.  D -  at 

Brighton,  was  being  enacted  in  the  death- 

chamber  of  Mr.  W.  D - ,  hundreds  of  miles 

distant  His  mind  wandered  somewhat,  as 
the  end  drew  near  but  perpetually  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  unhappy  litigation. 

Mistaking  his  sister  for  Mrs.  D- - ,  he  ad- 

dres.<»ed  to  her  the  most  fervent  entreaties  for 
pardon,  avowing  his  bitter  regret,  condemn¬ 
ing  his  own  injustice  and  covetousness,  and 
declaring  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace, 
without  her  forgiveness.  Three  times  the 
dying  man  had  raised  his  hands  in  the  man¬ 
ner  she  had  noticed,  and  so  expired. 

The  jKissibility  of  spiritual  appear¬ 
ances  being  conc^ed  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  vast  body  of  well-attested  facts  ac¬ 
cumulating  from  the  earliest  jieriods  at 
which  records  are  extant,  as  well  from 
the  logical  deductions  derive*!  from  sjiir- 
itual  existence  of  any  kind,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  a<lmit  that  while  we  can  under¬ 
stand  such  spiritual  existences  liecoming 
visible  and  manifest  to  us  under  certain 
circumstances,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  so  readily  admit  the  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence  of  clothes  and  garments,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  things  that  never  had 
life  in  them.  This  part  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  in  question  is  utterly  beyond  our 
comprehension.  We  give,  however,  a 
story  curiously  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  question  as  differing  from  what  is 
usually  presented  in  instances  of  the  kind, 
with  the  author’s  remarks  upon  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  differences.  No  little  addi¬ 
tional  interest  is  imparted  to  this  inci¬ 
dent  from  the  parties,  although  only  al¬ 
luded  to  by  initials,  being  very  generally 
known — personally  so  to  the  reviewer ; 

One  morning,  some  years  since,  the  lady 
of  a  distinguished  London  physician  was  in 


bed,  at  her  house  in  P - Street  It  was 

daylight,  and  she  was  broad  awake.  The 

door  opened,  but  Lady  C - ,  concluding  it 

was  her  maid  entering,  did  not  raise  her  head, 
until  a  remarkable-looking  figure,  passing 
between  her  bed  and  the  window,  walked  up 
to  the  fireplace,  when,  reflected  in  the  mirror 

which  hung  aoove.  Lady  C - recognized 

the  features  of  her  step-son.  Dr.  J.  C - , 

then  attached  to  a  foreign  embassy.  He  wore 
a  long  night-dress,  and  carried  sometliing  on 
his  arm. 

“  Good  heavens  1  Is  that  you,  J - ,  and 

in  that  dress  ?  "  cried  Lady  C - ,  in  her  first 

surprise. 

The  figure  turned  slowly  round,  and  sho 
then  became  aware  that  the  object  he  carried 
W'as  a  dead  child ;  the  .body  being  swathed 
round  and  round  in  a  large  Indian  scarf  of 
remarkable  workmanship,  which  Lady  C 

had  presented  to  Mrs.  J.  0 - on  the  eve  of 

her  departure. 

As  she  gazed,  the  outlines  of  (he  figures 
became  indistinct,  invisible ;  vanishing  in  the 
gray  light,  or  blendmg  with  the  famiuar  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  room. 

Lady  C - neither  fainted  nor  shrieked, 

nor  even  rang  the  belt  She  lay  back  an*l 
thought  the  matter  over,  resolving  to  men¬ 
tion  it  to  no  one  until  the  return  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  then  absent  in  attendance  on  an  illus¬ 
trious  household.  His  experience  would 
decide  whether  her  physicAl  healtli  offered 
any  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  As  for  its 
being  a  dream,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fact  that,  though  nobody  is  conscious  of  the 
act  of  going  to  sleep,  everybody  knows  by 
the  sudden  ehange  of  scenery,  by  the  soap¬ 
ing  of  the  chain  of  thought,  etc.,  etc.,  when 
e  has  been  sleeping. 

Very  shortly  ailer.  Sir  J -  returned 

home.  On  hearing  the  story,  he  immediately 
looked  at  the  tongue  that  related  such  won¬ 
ders,  and  likewise  felt  his  lady’s  pulse.  Both 
organs  perfect.  Of  her  nerves  no  had  seen 
proof.  Touching  veracity,  she  was  truth  it¬ 
self  All  his  skill  could  devise  nothing  better 
than  a  recommendation  to  patience,  and  to 
see  what  came  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
day  and  hour  were  noted  down,  and  the 

next  advices  from  T - awaited  with  more 

than  usual  interest 

At  length  they  came.  Dr.  J.  C -  in¬ 

formed  his  father  that  their  child,  an  only 
one,  had  died  on  such  a  day  (that  of  the 
apparition),  and  that  his  wife,  anxious  that  it 
should  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 
had  begged  that  it  might  be  forwarded  by 
the  next  homeward  ship.  In  due  course  it 
arrived,  embalmed,  but  enclosed  in  a  coffin  so 
much  larger  than  was  required  for  the  tiny 
occupant,  that  the  intervening  space  had  to 
be  filled  up  with  clothes,  etc.,  wnile  the  In¬ 
dian  scarf  had  been  wound,  in  many  folds, 
around  the  child’s  body. 
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In  fkithfully  quoting  incidents  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  not  usually  provocative  of  merriment, 
the  mention  of  some  absurd  feature — such  as 

the  appearance  of  Dr.  J.  C - in  a  costume 

whicn  was  certainly  not  that  in  which  he 
walked  abroad,  has  often  tended  to  discour¬ 
age  serious  discussion,  and  that  close  pursuit 
of  slight  clues  which  might  ultimately  reveal 
the  positive  action  of  some  fixed  law.  It 
would,  for  exam^de,  be  interesting,  and  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  inquiry,  to  learn  by  minute 
companson,  whether,  at  the  precise  instant 
of  the  vision,  the  details  of  ^pearance,  coe- 
tume,  manner,  occupation,  etc.,  were  perfectly 
identical  In  the  majority  of  reliable  cases, 
the  spectrum  is  present^  under  tie  guise 
most  familiar  to  the  seer — the  inference  being 
that  the  latter's  brain  had  by  far  the  larger 
share  in  the  production  of  the  image.  But  in 
tlie  instance  last  adduced,  this  rule  did  not 
prevail ;  the  external  aspect  was  not  famiUar. 
A  figure  in  a  night-dress,  bearing  a  poor  dead 
chil^  might  indeed  have  moved  about  the 

house  at  T - ,  and  no  doubt  did  so,  but  by 

something  more  than  imagination  and  the 

work  of  familiar  ideas,  must  Lady  C - ’s 

mind  have  possessed  itself  of  that  unlikely 
image. 

It  is  as  though  the  mind  were  permitted  to 
project  itself  for  an  instant  into  the  actual 
scene  to  which  it  points,  and  to  come  back, 
enriched  with  direct  and  true  intelligence, 
yet  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  it  had 
been  obtained ;  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  in  fact 
somewhat  resembling  that  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  others,  as  existing  in  the 
corporal  frame,  in  relation  to  the  independent 
action  of  the  sensational  and  motor  nerves. 


The  following  is  one  of  that  class  of 
ghost-stories  which  are  the  le.ist  encum¬ 
bered  udth  incredible  or  impossible  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  it  derives  additional  im¬ 
portance  from  being  narrated  by  a  clear- 
neaded  man,  a  scej^c  and  a  disbeliever. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  hard  philosophic 
turn  of  the  attestor’s  mind  that  we  have 
the  details  less  encumbered  with  those 
absurdities  which  are  often  added  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  an  excited 
imagination : 

It  appears  that^  the  conversation  having 
taken  a  psycholomcal  turn,  the  elder  gentle¬ 
man  had  been  plainly  asked  whether  or  no 
he  believed  that  spirits  could  appear.  In¬ 
stead  of  replying,  as  had  been  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  with  a  couple  of  negative  monosyl¬ 
lables  and  a  Uttle  sarcasm,  he  made  some 
hesitating  answer^  and,  moreover,  betrayed 
such  unwonted  agitation,  that  the  questioner 
hastened  to  change  the  subject  He  was, 
however,  stopped. 


[Feb., 

“  Nephew.”  said  the  old  gentleman,  earn¬ 
estly,  ‘‘you  nave  touched  upon  a  theme  very 
pai^ul  to  me — more  so  than  you  can  well 
understand :  still,  I  am  not  altogether  unwill¬ 
ing  to  converse  upon  it ;  and  perliaps  the  do¬ 
ing  so  may  somewhat  lessen  the  melancholy 
impression  I  have  conceived  from  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  lately  befell  me.  Tes,  I  will  tell 
it  you;  but  do  not  interrupt  me  with  either 
doubts,  suggestions  or  queries.  All  this  I 
have  already  done  for  myself. 

“  Y ou  know,  well  enough,  that  I  am  not  a 
man  given  to  fancies.  I  have  a  dull  habit  of 
regarding  thinn  as  they  are,  not  as  they  may 
possibly  be.  I  ignore  prob^ilities,  and  hate 
hypotheses.  The  facts  of  the  world  I  have 
found  numerous  enough  to  deal  with,  let 
alone  contingencies.  I  make  this  confession, 
not  for  tiie  ^e  of  argument,  but  amply  to 
enable  you  the  better  to  appreciate  what  I 
am  roing  to  tell 

“You  have  been  long  aware  of  the  estrange¬ 
ment  between  my  brother  George  and  my¬ 
self  It  matters  not  for  the  cause.  Blame.  I 
am  afraid,  attached  to  botii  of  us.  It  will  oe 
sufiicient  to  remind  you  that  we  parted,  ten 
years  ago,  in  anger;  and  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  last  year,  we  neither  saw  each 
other,  nor  held  inU-rcourse  of  any  kind. 

“  One  night,  last  December,  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  as  usual,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  had, 
I  imagine,  fallen  asleep  at  once;  for  I  re¬ 
membered  nothing  after  getting  into  bed,  till 
I  was  awakened  by  something  that  seemed 
to  be  lying  across  my  feet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed.  Supposing  that  it  was  Brush,  my 
dog,  who  did  sometimes  gain  surreptitious 
entrance  into  my  room  at  nig^t,  I  c^ed  to 
him,  and  bade  him  get  down. 

“  As  my  speaking  produced  no  effect,  I  sat 
up  to  see  what  it  was  that  had  disturbed  me. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand  what 
1  mean  by  seeing  in  the  dark.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain. 

“  If  you  go  into  a  totally  dark  room,  where 
there  hai)pens  to  be  a  pure  white  object,  you 
will,  after  a  time,  know  in  what  part  of  the 
room  it  is ;  and,  if  you  are  patient,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
articles.  Agun,  if  you  are  in  the  dark,  and 
an  object  of  light  color  is  nev  you,  however 
minute^  it  will  in  a  few  moments  b^ome  vis¬ 
ible.  You  yourself  are  in  darkness,  yet  you 
see.  The  object  of  your  vision  sheds  no  hght 
on  other  bodies,  however  near.  It  is  merely 
self-illuminating.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
could  not  see  the  posts  of  my  bed,  nor  the 
window,  nor  my  own  hand,  and  yet  I  saw 
that  a  man  was  lying  across  my  feet,  with  his 
face  turned  toward  me  I 

“  I  have  more  than  once  asked  myself  how 
it  was  I  did  not  conclude  him  to  be  a  robber. 
No  such  idea  crossed  my  mind.  I  was  not 
alarmed.  Still,  I  made  no  effort  to  move,  or 
question  the  intruder ;  and  it  was  assuredly 
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from  no  Bupcrstitioiu  feeling,  for  the  thought 
of  anything  preternatural  never  occurred  to 
me  until  the  O^re  raised  itself  up  on  one 
arm,  and  showed  me  distinctly  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  my  brother  George.  Then,  I  own,  I 
felt  awe-striken — as  in  the  presence  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  our  comprehension.  I  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  before  me. 

“  I  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  seen  George  for 
ten  years.  The  once  familiar  face  was  again 
before  my  eyes,  showing  just  the  change  that 
period  must  have  made.  .The  faint  halo  which 
seemed  to  encircle  the  figure  made  perfectly 
visible  the  lines  on  his  face,  and  the  hair 
streaked  with  gray.  I  saw  him  gaze  earnestly 
on  me,  and  noticed  his  lips  move,  as  though 
he  strove  to  speak.  At  the  moment  I  mil 
back  on  my  pillow,  and  darkness  shut  him 
from  my  sight 

“  After  lying  a  minute  or  two  to  collect 
myself,  I  rose,  noted  the  hour,  and,  for  greater 
certaintv,  knocked  at  my^  servant’s  door  and 
inquired  tho  time.  I  did  so  for  the  sake  of 
securing  additional  evidence  that  I  had  not 
been  in  a  dream. 

“  The  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 
I  awoke,  next  morning,  with  a  clear  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  that  had  transpired ;  and  my 
first  act  was  to  write  to  my  brother,  asking 
him  if  anything  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
(filled,  too  late,  with  the  love  I  had  before  felt 
for  him)  asked  him  to  forgive  my  part  in  our 
quarrel,  and  come  and  see  me. 

“  Alas  I  he  was  past  earthly  reconciliation, 
lie  had,  indeed,  expired  on  the  night  his 
spirit  visited  me.  And,  nephew,  at  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  I  had  noted  down,  George 
had  lifted  himself  faintly  from  the  pillow,  and, 
supporting  his  head  on  his  hand,  asked  for 
his  ‘  dear  brother  John.’  ” 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Mr.  “  Hare  " 
(the  name  by  which  the  friend  who  supplied 
this  incident  desires  to  be  known)  furnished 
the  most  sufficing  verifications  of  the  fact  re¬ 
lated. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer’s  work  would 
be  very  incomplete  without  an  instance 
of  intercommunication  with  departed  as 
well  as  with  departing  spirits : 

We  arrive  now  at  one  of  those  inexplicable 
occurrences  which,  examined  to  their  source, 
afford  us  no  alternative  but  to  believe  either 
that  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  honour¬ 
able  position  have  united  in  the  invention 
and  dissemination  of  a  otoss  falsehood,  or 
that  something  that  may  f«urly  be  called  pre¬ 
ternatural  has  really  and  truly  been  present¬ 
ed  to  our  generation. 

For  several  years  past,  singular  rumors 
have  got  abroad,  from  time  to  tim^,  relative 
to  an  old  family-seat  near  F - ,  Somerset¬ 

shire,  which,  however,  despite  its  reputation, 
has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been 
without  occupants.  The  circumstance  most 


fr^uently  associated  with  the  rumors  afore¬ 
said.  was  that,  on  almost  every  night,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  something  that  was  invisible 
entered  a  certain  corridor  at  one  end,  and 
passed  out  at  the  other.  It  mattered  not  to 
the  mysterious  intruder  who  might  be  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  midnight  progress.  Almost  as 
regularly  as  night  succeeded  dav,  the  strange 
sound  recurred,  and  was  precisely  that  which 
would  .have  been  occasioned  by  a  lady, 
wearing  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  former 
period,  and  a  full  silk  dress,  sweeping  through 
the  corridor.  Nothing  was  ever  eeen — and 
the  impression  produced  by  hearing  the  ap¬ 
proach,  the  passing,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
visitor  with  perfect  distinctness,  while  the 
companion-sense  was  shut,  was  described  as 
most  extraordinary. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the 
brother  of  the  writer  chanced  to  meet  at 
dinner  one  of  the  more  recent  ear-witnesses 
of  this  certainly  most  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  latter, 
the  adventure  shall  be  given  nearly  in  his 
own  words. 

“  I  was  visiting,  about  two  years  nm,  at 

a  friend’s  house,  a  few  miles  from  F^ - , 

when  my  attention  was  attracted,  one  day 
at  dinner,  to  a  conversation  that  was  going 
on,  having  reference  to  the  haunted  charac¬ 
ter  of  B-— —  House,  near  F - .  The  sub¬ 

ject  seemed  to  interest  the  speakers  so  much, 
that  I  begged  to  be  informed  of  the  details, 
and  learned  that  a  particular  corridor  of  the 
mansion  in  question  was,  every  night,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  the  scene  of  an  occurrence 
that  had  hithei^  defied  all  explanation.  One 

of  the  party  had  himself  been  a  visitor  at  B - 

House,  and  being  sceptical  and  devoid  of  fear, 
requested  permission  to  keep  vigil  in  the 
haunted  gallery.  He  did  so,  witnessed  the 
phenomenon,  and  '  nothing  on  earth,’  he 
frankly  own^,  ‘  would  induce  me  to  repeat 
the  experiment.'  He  tben  recounted  to  me 
certain  circumstances,  which  agreed  so  near¬ 
ly  with  what  I  myself  subsequently  witness¬ 
ed,  that  it  will  be  better  to  narrate  them  from 
the  direct  evidence  of  my  own  astonished 
senses. 

“  My  curiosity  being  CTeatly  increased  by 
the  manifest  beUef  accorded  by  those  present 
to  this  gentleman’s  story,  I  obtained  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  family  of  B - House,  and 

received  from  them  a  ready  permission  to 

Eass  a  night,  or  more,  if  necessary,  in  the 
aunted  corridor.  I  was  at  full  liberty,  more¬ 
over,  to  select  any  companion  I  chose,  for  the 
adventure,  and  I  accordingly  invited  an  old 

friend,  Mr.  W.  K - ,  who  happened  to  be 

shooting  in  the  .neighborhood,  to  accompany 
me. 

“  K - ,  like  myself,  was  disposed  to  in¬ 

credulity  in  such  matters  j  he  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  beforCj  and  was  positive¬ 
ly  assured  either  that  nothing  unusual  would 
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occur  on  the  night  when  two  such  sentries 
were  on  duty,  or  th»t  we  should  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  phenomenon  to 
a  fleshly  source. 

“  The  family  at  B - happened  at  this 

period  to  be  ^m  home,  but  authorify  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  us  to  make  any  arrangements 

we  pleased,  K - and  I  proceeded  to  the 

mansion,  intending,  at  all  events,  to  devote 
two  nights  to  the  experiment.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  part  of  the  plan  was  not  strict¬ 
ly  carried  out  I 

“  We  dined  early,  at  five  o'clock,  and  in 
order  to  make  certain  of  the  clearness  of  our 
heads,  drank  nothing  but  a  little  table-beer. 
We  had  then  six  hours  before  us;  but,  re¬ 
solved  to  lose  no  chance,  we  took  up  our 
position  at  once  in  the  haunted  corridor.  It 
was  of  considerable  length,  w'ith  a  door  at 
each  extremity,  and  one  or  two  at  the  side. 

My  friend  K - is  a  good  piquet  player,  and 

as  our  watch  was  to  1^  a  prolonged  one,  and 
it  was  extremely  desirable  to  keep  ourselves 
well  on  the  alert,  it  was  agreed  to  take 
some  cards  with  us. 

“  Combining  business  with  pleasure,  we 
placed  our  card-table  so  as  completely  to 
barricade  the  passage :  our  two  chairs  exactly 
filling  up  the  space  tnat  remained,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  mortal  creature 
to  press  through  without  disturbing  us.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  placed  two  lighted  can¬ 
dles  on  the  ground  near  the  wall,  at  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  table,  on  the  side  from 
which  the  mysterious  footsteps  always  came. 
Finally,  we  placed  two  revolvers  and  two 
life-preservers  on  the  table. 

“  These  precautions  taken,  we  commenced 
our  game,  and  played  with  varying  success 
till  about  eleven  o’clock.  At  that  time,  grow¬ 
ing  a  little  tired  of  piquet,  we  changed  the 
game  to  4cartd,  and  played  until  the  house- 
clock  sounded  midnight  Mechanically  we 
dropped  our  cards,  and  looked  along  the  dim 
corridor.  No  sounds,  however,  followed,  and 
after  pausing  a  minute  or  two,  we  resumed 
the  game,  wWh  chanced  to  be  near  its  con- 
clurion. 

“  ‘  I  say,  it’s  nonsense  sitting  up,”  yawned 

K - ;  ‘this  thing  never  comes,  you  know, 

after  twelve.  What  do  you  say  ?  After  tliis 
game?  ’ 

“  I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  set  by  the  church  clock,  as 
we  entered  the  village.  By  this  it  appeared 
that  the  house-clock  was  fast  It  wanted  yet 
three  minutes  of  the  hour.  Pointing  out  the 

mistake  to  K - ,  I  proposed  that  we  should, 

by  all  means,  wait  another  ten  minutes. 

“  The  wo^s  were  not  faifly  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  the  door  at  the  end  seemed  to 
open  and  recluse.  This  time  the  cards  literal¬ 
ly  dropped  from  our  hands,  for,  though  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  seen,  the  conviction  was  grow¬ 
ing,  on  both  our  minds,  that  $omeUiing  had 
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entered.  We  were  soon  more  fully  convinced 
of  it.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  tapping 
sound,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  light 
person,  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  quietly 
coming  toward  us  up  the  gallery,  each  step, 
as  it  approached,  sounding  more  distinct 
than  the  last — exactly,  in  fact,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
was  a  firm  and  regular  tread — light,  yet 
determined — and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
sound  between  a  sweep,  a  rustle,  and  a 
whistle,  not  comparable  to  anything  but  the 
brushing  of  a  stiff  silken  dress  against  the 
wall. 

“  How  K - and  I  looked  as  the  sounds 

advanced  as  it  were  to  storm  us,  I  will  nut 
pretend  to  say.  I  confess  I  was,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  petrified  with  amazement,  and  neither 
of  us,  I  believe,  moved  hand  or  foot  On — 
on — on — came  the  tap  and  rustle  ;  they 
reached  the  lighted  candles  on  the  floor,  pass¬ 
ed  them,  not  even  disturbing  the  flame,  then 
the  tapping  ceased,  but  the  invisible  silken 
robe  seemed  to  brush  the  wall  on  both  sides, 
on  a  level  with  our  heads ;  then  the  tapping 
recommenced  on  the  other  side  the  table,  and 
so,  receding,  made  its  exit  at  the  other 
door  1 1 

“  As  for  making  any  use  of  our  revolvers 
or  life-preservers,  the  idea  never  once  oc¬ 
curred  to  either  of  us.  There  was  not  even 
a  shadow  at  which  to  strike ;  it  was  sound 
alone. 

“  I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  explain  this 
strange  phenomenon  at  once  to  my  ow(i 
satisfaction  and  that  of  others,  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  futile.  I  must  of  neces-siiy  content 
myself  with  simply  narrating  the  fact  as  it 
occurred,  and  as  it  had  been,  and  probably 
may  yet  be,  witnessed  by  manj  others,  as 

little  predisposed  as  my  friend  K. - and  I 

to  be  made  the  dupe  of  any  human  artifice. 

“I  may  mention  that,  on  one  occasion,  it 
chanced  that  a  nurse  in  the  family  had  to  pass 
through  the  corridor  about  the  hour  of 
twelve,  carrying,  or  rather  leading,  a  litt’e 
girl  who  wot  deaf  and  dumb.  As  the  sounds 
passed,  the  child  appeared  to  shrink  back  in 
the  utmost  alarm,  struggling  and  moaning  to 
get  away,  nor  could  riie  ever  be  induced  to 
enter  the  corridor  again,  without  evincing  the 
same  violent  terror.” 

The  only  slight  correction  that  we 
would  humbly  venture  to  make  in  this 
story  is,  that  the  ruffling  of  the  spiritual 
body  may  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  silken  garments,  but  then  the  power 
in  such  a  spiritual  essence  to  tap  or  pro¬ 
duce  audible  sounds  is  equally  incom¬ 
prehensible  in  the  present  state  of  the 
inquirv. 

And  here  we  must  perforce  quit  this 
entertaining  volume.  Mr.  Spicer  has 
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added  many  remarkable  instances  of  the 
Bn()ernatural  to  those  already  ac<'umul:it- 
enl,  and  be  has  discussed  them  in  a  very 
fair  and  philosophic  spirit,  ns  much  o|>- 
posed  to  excessive  credulity  or  su|>er8ti- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  to  super¬ 
ficial  denunciation  on  the  other.  Much, 
liowever,  remains  to  be  done  ere  correct 
and  satisfactory  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  these  extraordinary  phenomena. 
It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  something  to 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 


BALZAC  HIS  LITERARY  LABORS.  « 

IIoNORE  DK  Balzac — a  French  author 
of  great  literary  renown — was  born  in 
Lanquedoc,  May  16,  1799,  and  died 
August  18,  1850.  The  following  from 
the  Dublin  Univernity  Mayazine  is  a 
sketch  of  some  of  his  literary  labors. 

lie  wrote  like  no  ordinary  writer ;  ho 
wrote  as  all  great  writers  have  written 
and  must  ever  write.  Where  many 
men  finish,  Balzac  only  really  began  his 
work.  He  was  a  devotee  to  that  “  linm 
labor upon  which  Horace  lays  so  much 
einpha.sis.  He  was  a  long  time  thinking 
over  a  subject,  and  before  he  sat  down 
to  his  desk  he  had  generally  clearly  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind  the  whole  plan  of  his 
work — the  subject,  the  plot,  the  episodes, 
the  digressions,  and  even  the  details  of 
scene  and  points  of  conversation ;  and 
this  mental  conception  w’as  cherished  in 
his  memory  aa  a  whole,  subjected  to 
mental  criticism,  embellished,  polished, 
filled  with  marked  characters,  whose  pe¬ 
culiarities  he  had  settled,  whose  dress 
was  clear  to  him,  and  of  whose  continued 
influence  on  the  plot  and  ultimate  des¬ 
tiny  he  w'ould  not  have  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider.  Consequently, 
w'hen  he  began  to  write,  the  labor  was  to 
a  great  extent  mechanical ;  his  pen  trav¬ 
elled  over  the  paper  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning — he  never  paused  a  moment ; 
and  j>eople  who  saw  him  write,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  previous  mental  labor  he 
had  undergone,  used  tothinkhim  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  rapid  conception  and  ready  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  but  the  detail  had  been  labored 
out  carefully,  painfully,  in  his  mind  for 
months  before. 

Wlien  the  composition  w'as  finished, 
one  would  imagine  that  little  more 


could  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
revision,  but  with  Balzac  this  was  ideally 
the  commencement  of  his  labor.  When 
he  received  the  proof  from  the  printer 
he  began  by  annihilating  whole  chapters 
or  substituting  others,  changing  the 
place  of  chapters,  rearranging  portions 
of  the  plot,  so  that  one  chapter  which 
liad  appeared  toward  the  beginning 
was  now  placed  at  the  end ;  characters 
were  replaced  and  others  interpolated ; 
details  filled  in  which  involved  a  consid- 
erible  amount  of  new  matter ;  and  after 
an  infinite  number  of  minor  corrections 
it  was  at  last  sent  back  to  the  printers, 
to  be  not  corrected,  but  ahnost  wholly 
recomposed,  and  that  from  a  nmnuscript 
charged  with  a  network  of  interpola¬ 
tions,  obliterations,  long  lines  leading 
from  one  point  in  the  page  to  some  mar¬ 
ginal  references,  and  other  lines  crossing 
and  recrossing  each  other  for  a  similar 
purpose,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of 
the  poor  printers,  who  used  to  pore  over 
it,  spell  it  out,  discover  the  course  of 
these  many  lines,  and  trace  them  to 
their  termination  with  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty.  There  were  only  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  Paris  who  could  “  com¬ 
pose  ”  Balzac,  and  a  rule  sprang  un 
amongst  them  that  no  one  should  woric 
more  than  one  hour  at  a  time  on  his 
copy.  “  I  have  had  my  hour  at  Balzac  ” 
was  a  common  saying  in  the  Paris  print¬ 
ing-offices,  and  the  signal  for  a  new  vic¬ 
tim  to  take  up  the  copy  whilst  the 
other  took  his  hour’s  rest.  Then  what 
is  called  a  “  paged  ”  proof  was  sent  him, 
which  with  most  men  would  require 
only  the  slightest  typographical  correc¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  Balzac  it  was  a  renewal 
of  his  labor.  Between  ceiliiin  phrases 
he  inserted  new  sentences,  added  new 
words,  obliterated  others  ;  a  line  was  par¬ 
aphrased  into  a  page,  and  the  substance 
of  a  page  compressed  into  a  sentence ;  one 
chapter  was  developed  into  three  ;  their 
ord(!r  was  again  disturbed,  and  not  unfre- 
qiiently  arranged  as  they  were  placed  in 
the  first  proof;  the  margin  was  crowded 
with  a  multitude  of  alterations,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  new  network  of  lines  leading  to 
the  portion  of  the  sentences  to  which  they 
applied.  It  was  then  returned  to  the  print¬ 
ers  to  be  almost  wholly  recomposed,  and 
after  another — final  proof — he  allowed  it 
to  be  struck  off. 

Not  only  w:ia  this  habit  a  terrible 
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trial  to  the  printers,  but  it  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  expense  to  his  publishers.  It  cost 
them  forty  francs  tor  corrections  for 
every  sixteen  pajyes.  He  was  paid'  by 
the  Remit  dt  Paris  250  francs  the 
sheet ;  and  M.  Bnlox,  the  editor,  one  day, 
alluding  to  the  labor  and  expense  of 
correction,  sjiid ; 

“  Balzac,  you  will  ruin  me.” 

He  rejoined,  angrily — “  I  will  give  up 
fifty  francs  per  sheet  to  be  free  to  make 
what  corrections  I  think  proper  ;  so  say 
no  more  about  it,  for  you  know  very 
well  that  pecuniary  discussions  are  soon 
settled  with  me.” 

Another  good  practice  he  had  was 
the  keeping  a  note-book,  which  he  al- 
wavB  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  he  recorded,  not  only  the  various 
phenomena  that  strike  a  vigilant  ob¬ 
server  in  society,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
fields,  but  the  happy  thoughts  that  so 
frequently  occur  to  the  miml  under  the 
stimulus  of  reading,  conversation,  or  in 
wandering  amongst  the  solitudes  of  na¬ 
ture.  For  such  emergencies  Balzac  w.is 
always  ready.  No  happy  thought  ever 
escaped  him ;  no  peculiarity  in  character 
or  temper  or  even  physical  formation 
ever  c.ame  before  him  without  being  re¬ 
corded  in  his  note-book,  which  became 
a  repertoire  of  materials,  natural  scenes, 
domestic  discussions,  snatches  of  conver¬ 
sation,  happy  phrases,  elegant  thoughts, 
moral  reflections,  n/imes,  plots,  and  even 
apt  words.  It  is  to  this  book  that  we 
owe  some  of  the  most  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  subtle  analyses  of  the 
human  heart  ever  penned  by  mortals. 
He  was  a  true  artist ;  he  worked  like  a 
galley-slave  for  his  money  and  his  fame, 
both  of  which  he  loved,  though  we  are 
quite  sure  he  had  a  true,  pure  love  of  his 
art  as  well,  and  to  that  he  fell  a  victim. 

It  is  of  course  quite  impossible,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  review,  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  mind  of  such  a  voluminous 
author  as  Balzac.  Amongst  so  many 
^ood  things  the  difficulty  of  selection  is 
increased,  but  we  hope,  bv  making  our 
selection  as  varied  as  possible,  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  marvellous  anatomy  oi 
human  nature  to  be  found  in  this  treas¬ 
ure-house  of  Balzac. 

The  first  work  we  shall  examine  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  8.ame 
time  one  of  the  keenest  analyses  of  a 
certain  phase  of  domestic  life  we  have 


ever  found  anyw’here.  The  title  is,  “Tlie 
Small  Miseries  of  Married  Life  ”  (Les 
Petites  Mis^res  de  la  Vie  Conjugale.”) 
Before  proceeding  we  may  remark  here 
a  fact  we  have  elsewhere  examined  more 
in  detail  * — ^that  is,  the  obligation  of 
Thackeray  to  Balzac.  There  were  not 
only  striking  similarities  in  the  styles 
and  conceptions  of  these  two  men,  but, 
strange  to  say,  in  their  careers. 

Balzac  began  his  career  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Quartier  Latin,  so  did  Thackeray. 
Balzac,  as  we  have  seen,  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  failed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  Thackeray  at  about  the  same 
age  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  consid¬ 
erably  by  speculation.  Both  men  set  to 
work  honorably  and  nobly  to  retrieve 
their  position.  Both  labored  for  ton 
vears  without  much  success,  in  obscur¬ 
ity  .and  with  straitened  incomes.  Both 
burst  suddenly  into  fame :  Balzac  by  his 
“  Physiologic  du  Marri.age,”  and  Thack¬ 
eray  by  his  now  classical  “  Vanity  Fair.” 
In  twenty  years’  time,  both  men  were 
famous  and  wealthy.  No  man  was  more 
respected  and  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  him  than  Thackeray.  B.alzac, 
though  not  much  beloved,  enjoyed  a 
popularity  equalled  by  few,  and  was 
feared  even  by  his  enemies.  But  the 
most  extraordin.ary  coincidence  is  in 
their  de.aths,  Balzac  dying  at  fifty,  and 
Thackeray  at  fifty-two,  each  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  each  having  an  aged 
mother  under  his  roof  to  lament  his 
loss. 

Thackeray  often  testified  in  public  to 
his  admiration  of  Balzac’s  writings,  and 
his  advice  to  Miss  Bront6  v’as  to  study 
them.  Strange  that  both  the  adviser 
and  advised  have  traces  throughout 
their  works  of  having  drunk  deeply  at 
the  8.ame  fountain,  ^e  nature  of  the 
obligation  does  not  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  plagiarism.  That  is  a  vulgar 
crime  to  which  writers  of  Th.acker.ay’8 
or  Miss  Bront6’s  stamp  have  no  occasion 
to  descend,  nor  could  they  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
unconscious  imitation  :  that  subtle  influ¬ 
ence  which  mind  exerts  on  mind.  It  is 
the  same  w'ith  iiter.ature  as  with  life. 
From  long  contemplation  of  one  charac¬ 
ter  we  assiniilatc  into  our  own  a  portion 


•  Dcblik  Univkesity  Magazine,  December, 
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of  that  character.  Revelation  lays  om- 

C basis  noon  this  great  mystery  of  our 
eing.  continued  contemplation  of 

the  life  of  our  Divine  Master,  is  urged 
repeatedly  as  the  only  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  his  Spirit  and  becoming  like  him ;  so 
that,  ns  the  Apostle  says,  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  that  imitation  of  Christ  from 
contiimally  contemplating  bis  life,  will 
only  be  complete  “when  he  shall  ap- 
j>ear,  and  we  shall  be  like  him.”  And 
that  consummation  will  still  be  the  effect 
of  more  perfect  contemplation,  for  “  we 
$hall  »ee^him  as  he  w.”  Upon  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  based  the  absolute  necessity 
of  purity  in  literature,  more  especially 
in  that  class  of  literature  which,  apjwal- 
ing  to  the  fancy,  is  most  popular.  What 
more  insidious  method  could  the  Evil 
One  have  devised  for  instilling  sin  into 
the  soul  than  the  p.ages  of  an  impure 
novel  or  play.  We  all  know  something 
of  the  facility  by  tvhich  an  imptire 
thought  is  implanted  in  the  mind  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  exorcising  it ;  once  the 
germ  is  planted  it  becomes  vital,  grows, 
matures,  and  bears  deadly  fruit. 

The  “Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie  Con- 
jugale  ”  is  an  analysis  of  that  phase  oi 
life,  or  rather  it  is  what  would  be  term¬ 
ed  in  surgical  science  a  morbid  anatomy. 
It  is  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  rise  and 
development  of  domestic  infelicity,  that 
subtle  disease  of  which  a  keen  eye 
may  detect  traces  in  many  a  gay,  joy¬ 
ous  pair,  as  they  flit  through  the  fairy 
chambers  of  fashionable  life. 

“The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid,” 
was  a  mystery  to  Solomon,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery  even  now.  Incompre¬ 
hensible,  unaccountable  mystery.  The 
wav  of  man  wdth  m.an  is  tolerably  well 
understood  ;  it  is  subject  to  laws  which 
are  known,  it  is  characterixed  by  some 
degree  of  regularity ;  ascertain  the 
character  of  each,  and  you  can  predict 
with  tolerable  certainty  what  kind  of 
communion  they  will  hold  with  each 
other.  But  the  com]>anion8hip  of  man 
with  woman  is  capricions,  varying,  in¬ 
consistent;  his  wisdom  becomes  folly, 
and  sometimes  folly  appears  like  wisdom ; 
the  atmosphere  is  veiy  unsettled,  now 
calm,  now  stormy  ;  the  sun  shines  bril¬ 
liantly  on  one  day,  but  to-morrow  there 
w’ill  be  lightning  and  tempest.  And  so 
this  French  sage  observes,  “To  know 
women  as  I  know  them,  would  not  be 


to  know  much  about  them  ;  they  do  not 
know  themselves,  and  the  Creator,  you 
recollect,  w’as  deceived  by  the  only  one 
that  he  had  to  govern,  and  whom  be 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  create.” 

MATRIMONIAL  ANATOMY. 

But  we  will  endeavor  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  lecture  on  matrimonial  an¬ 
atomy.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  each 
containing  eighteen  chapters,  and 
though  necessarily  there  are  allusions 
to  phases  of  domestic  life,  to  which  we 
English  are  totally  unaccustomed,  and 
some  of  us  happily  ignorant,  but 
which  strongly  characterise  the  domes¬ 
tic  economy  of  the  French,  yet  there  is 
a  great  fund  of  general  truth  capable 
of  universal  application.  It  commences 
thus : 

“A  friend  speaks  to  yon  of  a  young 
lady — good  family,  well  educated,  hand¬ 
some,  and  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
safe.  It’s  just  the  thing  you  are  looking 
for.” 

“  Generally  these  accidental  meetings 
are  preme<litated,  and  you  are  soon  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  object.” 

“  Your  intended  will  inherit  property 
from  a  maternal  uncle,  an  old  gouty  snlv 
’ect,  whom  she  cajoles,  humors,  flatters, 
and  muffles — in  addition  there  is  the 
fortune  of  her  father  to  her.  Caroline 
(name  of  the  object)  has  always  adored 
her  uncle ;  her  uncle  who  dandled  her  on 
his  knees,  her  uncle  this,  her  uncle  that, 
her  uncle  everything,  whose  property 
was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  A  mathematical  calculation  en¬ 
sues  in  all  such  cases,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Francs. 

Tlirce  probable  inheritances,  .  .  750,000 


Your  fortune, . 250,000 

That  of  your  wife, . 250,000 


“  That  is  the  matter  of  feet  of  all  those 
hymeneal  processions  whose  choruses 
dance  and  feast  in  white  kid  gloves, 
with  flower  at  the  button  hole,  bouquets 
of  orange  flowers,  ^Id  and  silver  thread, 
veils,  carriages  going  to  the  Mayor’s, 
the  church,  from  the  church  to  the  ban¬ 
quet,  from  the  banquet  to  the  dance, 
and  from  the  dance  to  the  nuptial  cham¬ 
ber,  amid  the  tones  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  flatteries  of  the  guests.  Me.antime 
the  parents  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in 
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two  sentences.  The  hnsband’e  parent* 
say,  **  Adolphus  has  done  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  the  lady’s,  “Caroline  has  made 
an  excellent  marriage.**  Adolphus  is  an 
only  son,  and  he  a’ili  have  sixty  thousand 
francs  income  some  day  or  another.** 
There  Is  a  chapter  on  discoveries 
which  illustrates  the  following  truth : 

“  Generally  a  voung  person  does  not 
reveal  her  true  character  until  after  two 
or  three  years  of  marriage.  She  uncon¬ 
sciously  dissimulates  her  defects  during 
the  first  rejoicing^  the  first  fetes  she 
goes  into  the  world  to  dance,  she  visits 
her  relations,  to  parade  you  there.  She 
beoopies  sttddenly  a  woman ;  then  she 
l>ecome8  mother,  and  in  that  situation, 
full  of  joy  and  suffering,  so  full  of  caro 
as  to  hmve  no  time  or  opportunity  for 
observation,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
a  wife.  You  must  spend  three  or  four 
years  of  intimate  life  before  the  period 
of  discoveries.  They  commence ;  you 
fancy  you  have  been  deceived,  Caroline 
is  deficient  in  perception,  she  cannot 
converse,  she  is  dull  and  has  not  tact, 
you  are  alarmed,  and  you  begin  to  feel 
that  you  will  h.ave  to  w'atch  and  guide 
her  in  society,  where  she  will  ever  i>eril 
our  self-love.  You  have  already  heard 
er  remarks,  and  noticed  how  they  have 
been  received  politely  in  a  silence  which 
scarcely  hid  the  smile ;  you  have  felt 
quite  certain  that  some  such  conversa¬ 
tion  as  the  following  took  place  w'hen 
your  back  was  turned : 

“  Poor  thing  she  is — *’ 

“  As  stupid  as  a  cabbage.” 

“How  ever  could  a  man  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  choose  her.  He  should  instruct 
her,  or  teach  her  to  hold  her  tongue.” 

Time  rolls  on,  bringing  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  revealing  new  facts. 

“  You  have  passed  the  allegro  of 
bachelorhood  and  reached  the  grave 
andante  of  a  father  of  a  family.  In¬ 
stead  of  that  fine  English  horse,  prano- 
in[^  along  the  Champs  Elys^cs,  you 
diive  a  quiet,  large  Norman  animal. 
Behind  you,  in  that  substantial  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  are  spread  out  like 
flowers  your  wife  and  her  mother,  like 
a  large  rose  with  many  leaves.  They 
chirp  and  chatter  about  you,  knowing 
well  that  the  noise  of  the  wheels  pre¬ 
vents  your  he.ariag  their  conversation. 
On  the  Imx  there  is  a  prettjr  nursemaid, 
and  upon  her  knees  your  little  girl :  by 


her  side  is  your  son,  a  restless  child, 
whose  antics  worry  his  mother  and  you. 

“You  have  achieved  the  triumphant 
idea  of  taking  your  family  out ;  you  de¬ 
part  in  the  morning,  the  admiration  of 
your  poorer  neighbors,  who  envy  you 
the  privilege  of  going  into  the  country 
without  undergoing  the  inconvenience 
of  public  vehines.  You  have  dragged 
that  wretched  Norman  horse  to  Vincen¬ 
nes  across  Paris,  from  Vincennes  to  St. 
Maur,  ftaira  St.  Maur  to  Charenton,  and 
from  Charenton  to  some  small  spot 
which  has  apficared  to  the  minds  of  your 
wife  and  mother-in-law  more  beautiful 
than  any  other. 

“  Let  us  go  to  Maisons,**  they  cry. 

You  go  to  Maisons,  which  is  near 
Alford,  and  return  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
dust ;  the  horse  can  scarcely  get  along. 
At  this  moment  little  Adolphus  becomes 
restless  and  cries. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  says  the 
grandmother. 

“  I  am  hungry.” 

“  He  is  hungry,*’  says  the  mother  to 
the  daughter. 

“  And  how  can  he  help  being  hun¬ 
gry  ?  It  is  half-past  five,  we  have  been 
out  two  hours,  and  we  are  only  at  the 
barriers.*’  , 

“Your  husband  should  have  let  us 
dine  in  the  country.” 

“  He  w’ould  rather  make  his  horse  go 
two  leagues  further  and  return  home,” 
said  Caroline. 

“  The  cook  would  have  had  her  holi- 
d.ay,’*  rej«)ined  the  mother-in-law,  “  but 
after  all  Adolphus  is  right.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  dine  at  home.” 

“  Adolphus,”  cried  Caroline,  stung  by 
the  word  “  economical”  “  we  are  going 
so  slow,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  sea-sick, 
and  you  seem  to  keep  us  in  the  dust  as 
long  as  possible  ;  my  bonnet  and  dress 
are  spoiled.” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  kill  the  horse  ?  ” 
asked  her  husband. 

“  Never  mind  abont  the  horse,  think 
of  your  child,  who  is  dying  of  hunger. 
It  is  seven  hours  since  he  has  taken  any¬ 
thing.  Whip  the  horse  on,  or  one  would 
think  you  valued  your  horse  more  tlum 
your  child.” 

You  are  afraid  to  urge  the  horse 
for  fear  of  accident,  and  you  take  no 
notice. 
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“  No,”  exclaim  your  wife  and  her 
mother,  “  Adolphus  loves  to  contradict 
me.” 

‘‘  However,  Caroline,”  said  tlie  old 
ladv,  maliciously,  ”  he  doe*  tohod  he 
likU:' 

Nothing  annoys  you  more  than  to  be 
protected  by  your  motber-in-Iaw.  She 
IS  hy|K)oritic.'il,  enchanted  always  to  8^*6 
you  at  issue  with  her  daughter,  and  with 
infinite  pri‘cantion  throws  oil  upon  the 
fire.  When  you  arrive  at  the  Barrier 
your  wife  is  sulky  and  says  nothing ; 
she  will  not  even  look  at  you,  and  if  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  suggest  that  it 
was  at  her  suggestion  you  undertook  the 
journey,  you  are  assailed  with  a  number 
of  aarcastic  phrases. 

Your  atrocious  mother-in-law  whis¬ 
pers  in  your  ear,  “  Bear  everything  rather 
than  annoy  a  women  in  her  delicate 
eituationJ’^  You  liegin  to  get  furious. 

When  the  oflicer  of  the  Octroi  says 
the  usual  ‘‘Have  you  anything  to  de¬ 
clare  ?  ”  your  wife  rt'plies,  “  1  declare 
a  great  deal  of  ill  temper,  and  much 
dust.” 

She  laughs,  the  man  laughs,  and  you 
feel  inclined  to  pitch  all  your  family  into 
the  river. 

You  reach  home  at  last,  and  Caro¬ 
line  is  unwell ;  she  cannot  attend  to  her 
child,  who  screams  all  night.  It  is  your 
fault — you  prefer  your  horse  to  your 
children,  who  die  with  hunger. 

“  After  all,”  says  your  dear  mother- 
in-law,  “  men  are  not  mother*.'''  As 
you  leave  the  room  you  hear  her  con¬ 
soling  her  daughter  with  these  in  .li- 
cious  words :  “  They  are  all  selfish  ;  calm 
yourself,  your  father  was  just  like  Atm.” 

The  gradual  development  of  matri¬ 
monial  infelicity  is  traced  in  a  masterly 
manner,  all  the  sho.als  and  quicksands 
are  marked :  in  tact,  the  book  is  a 
pocket-chart  of  the  matrimonial  voyage. 
We  will  mention  a  tew  such  shoals. 

He  describes  a  scene  where  Adol¬ 
phus  takes  his  wife  to  a  ball :  everyb<xly 
in  the  house  had  a  hand  in  dressing  her, 
it  is  a  joint  work,  and  they  ail  admire 
her  as  a  triumph  as  she  steps  out  to 
her  carriage,  Adolphus  being  himself 
nobody. 

She  mingles  in  the  ball  with  others, 
but  she  finds  fifty  women  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  she,  so  that  she  is  obscured 
and  .scarcely  noticed.  When  there  are 


sixty  beautiful  women  in  a  room,  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  is  lost.  Your  wife 
becomes  a  very  ordinary  person.  Her 
little  smile,  usually  so  effective,  has  no 
force  amongst  so  many  expreasions ;  she 
is  effaced,  not  asked  to  dance ;  others, 
more  fortunate,  hypocritically  ask  her  if 
she  is  unwell  that  she  does  not  dance, 
for  they  have  a  rejiertoire  of  malice  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  show  of  kindness,  enough 
to  make  a  saint  sneer,  and  chill  a  de¬ 
mon. 

“  You,  innocent,  go  and  come,  and 
see  nothing  of  what  is  going  on,  they 
have  wounded  the  vanity  of  your  wife, 
and  just  at  that  point  you  come  up  and 
say — 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

‘‘  Order  my  carriage,”  is  the  only  re- 

p'y* . 

'fhis  my  IB  the  co/up  cTkat  of  marriage. 
For  two  years  she  had  the  carriage,  the 
carriage  of  moneieur,  our  carriage,  but 
now  it  is  my  carriage. 

You  order  the  carriage,  and  madame 
enters,  in  a  smothered  rage,  throws  her¬ 
self  in  a  comer,  rolls  herself  up  iu  her 
cloak,  crosses  her  hands  under  her  pe¬ 
lisse,  sulks,  and  says  nothing. 

There  is  an  amusing  chapter  called 
The  Conjugal  Gadfiy,  which  of  all  flies, 
gnats,  mosquitoes  is  the  most  trouble¬ 
some.  Caroline  observes  suddenly,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  “  Madame 
Deschars  had  a  handsome  dress  on  yes¬ 
terday.” 

‘‘  Yes,  she  has  very  good  taste,”  re¬ 
plies  Adolphe,  innocently. 

“  It  is  her  husband  who  has  given  it 
to  her,”  says  Caroline,  shrugging  her 
shoulders — “a  dress  of  four  hundred 
fVancs.  All  husbands  do  not  pay  such 
attention  to  their  wives.” 

If  you  bring  anything  to  your  wife  it 
is  never  so  good  as  what  M.  Deschars 
gives  his  wife.  If  you  use  an  impatient 
gesture,  if  an  impatient  word,  you  have 
this  sibilant  phrase,  ‘‘  M.  Deschars  never 
behaves  like  that.  Take  M.  Deschars  for 
a  model.”  In  fine,  M.  Deschars  appears  in 
our  household  at  any  moment,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  He  is  a  sword  of  Da¬ 
mocles,  or  rather  a  pin,  and  your  vanity 
is  the  cushion  in  which  your  wife  runs 
it* and  withdraws  it  upon  a  thousand 
pretexts,  and  always  w’ith  terms  of  en¬ 
dearment  most  tender  and  gentle. 

After  trying  various  expedients,  such 
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as  taking  a  country  house,  going  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  opera,  he  resolves  at  last 
to  allow  his  wife  to  do  what  she  pleases, 
to  manage  the  house  and  provide  what 
she  likes,  arrange  how  she  likes,  and  go 
where  she  likes ;  he  establishes  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  for  the  autocratic,  and 
the  results  are  thus  summed  up  : 

For  some  days  the  happiness  of 
Adolphe  could  only  he  compared  to  that 
of  the  honeymoon ;  she  w’ould  invent 
little  cares,  little  words,  and  little  at¬ 
tentions,  calineriety  and  tendernesses. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  began  to 
say,  not  m  word  d)ut  in  action,  “  It  is 
impossible  to  please  a  man.” 

Fir»t  epoch. — Everything  goes  well. 
Caroline  buys  little  account  books  to 
enter  her  payments,  a  purse  to  keep 
her  money,  does  everything  to  make 
Adolphe  live  as  he  should,  is  delighted 
with  his  approbation,  discovers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things  which  are  U’anted  in  the 
house  ;  her  ambition  is  to  be  mistress  of 
a  well-ordered  household.  Adolphe  can¬ 
not  find  a  single  fault.  If  he  dresses 
himself,  there  is  nothing  wanting.  The 
cosmetiques  are  carefully  renewed  and 
his  razors  arranged,  new  braces  arc  sup¬ 
plied  for  old ;  a  button-hole  is  never 
ragged ;  his  slippers  are  free  from  holes ; 
his  linen  is  assiduously  attended  to.  *  At 
table,  all  his  tastes  and  caprices  are 
studied  and  consulted;  he  grows  fat. 
He  has  ink  in  his  inkst.and  and  nis  sponge 
is  alw'ays  moist.  lie  has  never  occasion 
to  say,  like  Louis  XIV.,  “  /Aane  almost 
had  to  wait.''  He  is  even  obliged  to 
reprove  Caroline  for  not  attending  sufli- 
ciently  to  her  own  wants.  She  care¬ 
fully  records  that  r^roach. 

JSecond  epoch. — ^The  scene  changes. 
Everything  is  very  dear ;  vegetables  are 
beyond  all  prices ;  wood  is  sold  as  if  it 
came  from  abroad ;  and  as  to  fruits, 
only  princes  and  bankers  can  eat  them. 
Adolphe  hears  Caroline  repeatedly  whis- 

Sering  to  Madame  Deschars,  “  But  how 
o  you  manage  ?  ”  and  conferences  are 
held  before  him  upon  the  subject  of  cook¬ 
ing.  Caroline  utters  such  ejaculations  as, 
“  Ah,  men  are  happy,  they  have  not  the 
trouble  of  domestic  matters;  woman 
has  all  the  burden.”  In  fine,  she  is 
running  into  debt,  but  will  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  It,  and  Adolphe  laughs  in  his 
beard,  foreseeing  a  catastrophe  which 
will  restore  him  to  power. 


Hard  epoch. — Caroline,  penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  eat  simply 
to  live,  makes  Adolphe’s  table  more  like 
that  of  an  ascetic.  His  socks  have  holes, 
or  are  burdened  by  many  repairs ;  his 
braces  are  not  renewed,  his  linen  b 
dirty.  If  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  wants  to 
dress  quickly  to  keep  an  appointment, 
it  takes  him  an  hour  to  find  things ;  but 
Caroline  is  always  well  dressed.  She 
has  tine  bonnets,  velvet  slippers,  and 
handsome  mantles.  She  has  taken  her 
position,  and  administers  now  upon  the 
principle  that  well-ordered  charity  begins 
w’itb  one’s  self.  When  Adolphe  com¬ 
plains  of  the  contrast  between  himself 
and  her,  she  replies,  “  But  you  scolded 
me  because  I  bought  nothing  for  my¬ 
self.” 

An  interchange  of  pleasantries  takes 

filace,  and  one  evening  Caroline  makes 
icrself  most  agreeable  in  order  to  con¬ 
fess  a  considerable  deficit  in  her  ac¬ 
counts  ;  just  as  a  minister  commands  tax- 
paying,  and  praises  the  greatness  of  the 
country  as  a  preamble  to  a  project  to 
raise  more  supplies.  The  result  was 
that  the  system  constitutional  w’as  in¬ 
finitely  more  expensive  than  the  system 
monarchic.  Adolphe  seeks  a  pretext 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  on  one 
fatal  evening  utters  the  terrible  phrase, 
“  When  I  was  a  bachelor''  The  words, 
“When  I  was  a  bachelor,”  are  to  a 
w'oman  the  equivalent  of  the  “  My 
dear  defunct"  of  a  widow  to  a  new 
husband.  These  two  strokes  of  the 
tongue  make  wounds  which  never  heal. 

This  coup  d'itat  brings  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  monarchical  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  restored. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  called 
the  feminine  portion.  It  is  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  wife,  and  it  opens  with  a 
chapter  called  “  Husbands  of  two 
months,”  in  which  we  get  an  amusing 
report  of  an  actual  conversation  which 
took  place  between  two  young  married 
ladies  in  secret;  as  the  topic  of  con- 
venwtion  of  ladies,  when  they  leave  the 
entlemen  at  dinner  and  retire  to  the 
rawing-room,  has  always  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  speculation,  perhaps  this  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it.  Two  young 
married  ladies,  friends,  have  met  in 
those  solitudes  to  be  found  even  in 
drawing-rooms ;  the  ball  has  just  com¬ 
mence^  they  are  at  the  second  centre- 
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diinse,  but  those  two  have  retired  to  an 
embrasure  near  the  cool  air  of  the  open 
M'indows,  and  tlius  commence : 

“Well,  Caroline.” 

“Well,  Stephanie;”  and  then  two 
sighs  blend  in  one. 

“You  do  not  attend  to  convention¬ 
alities  now.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  not  come  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  I  am  never  left  alone ;  in  fact,  I 
have  hardly  time  to  talk  here.” 

“Ah,  if  my  Adolphe  were  only  to 
adopt  that  system.” 

“You  recollect  us,  Annand  and  my¬ 
self,  when  he  paid  me  what  is  called — 
though  why,  I  cannot  understand — his 
‘  court  ’  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  admired  him;  I  thought  you 
were  happy ;  you  had  found  your  ‘  ideal' 
— a  handsome  man,  well  dressed,  with 
vellow  gloves,  clipped  beard,  varnished 
l)oots,  white  linen,  and  the  most  exquis¬ 
ite  neatness.” 

“  Va!  va!  ” 

“  In  fine,  a  man  as  he  should  be  ;  his 
voice  was  of  a  feminine  sweetness,  no 
brustjueness.  And  what  promises  of 
happiness,  of  liberty !  His  words  were 
redolent  of  shawls  and  lace ;  you  could 
hear  the  gallop  of  horses  and  the  roll 
of  carriages  in  his  voice.  Your  corbeiUe 
w'ns  of  the  magnificence  of  a  million¬ 
aire.  Armand  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  velvet  husband ;  a  fur  of  birds’ 
feathers,  in  which  you  were  going  to 
enwrap  yourself.” 

“  Caroline,  he  now  takes  snuff." 

“  Ah,  well,  mine  smokes." 

“  But  mine  takes  it  as  they  say 
Napoleon  did ;  and  I  hold  snuff  in  such 
horror.” 

“All  men  have  those  habits;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  take  some¬ 
thing." 

“You  have  no  idea  of  the  sufferings 
I  endure.  In  the  night  I  am  awakened 
by  a  sneeze ;  when  I  turn  in  ray  sleep 
I  come  across  grains  of  snuff  scattered 
on  the  pillow,  which  make  me  sprinjg 
like  a  mine.  That  wretch,  Armand,  is 
accustomed  to  such  surprises  and  he 
never  wakes.  I  find  snuff  everywhere, 
and,  after  all,  I  have  only  married  a 
snuff-box." 

“  What  is  that  ?  It  is  only  a  trifling 
inconvenience,  my  dear,  if  your  husbana 
is  good  and  generous.” 


“  He  is  as  cold  as  marble,  as  regular 
as  an  old  man ;  one  of  those  men  who 
say  yes  to  everything,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  they  please.’’ 

“  Say  no  to  him.” 

“  I  have  tried  it  already.” 

“Well?” 

“  He  threatened  to  reduce  my  allow¬ 
ance  to  what  would  be  only  necessary 
to  do  without  me.” 

“  Poor  Stephanie !  he  is  not  a  man, 
hut  a  monster.” 

“A  monster  calm  and  methodical, 
with  a  false  wig,  who  every  night — ” 

“  What?” 

“Has  a  gUiss  of  xeater  to  keep  his 
teeth  in." 

“  What  a  trap  was  your  marriage  I 
But  Armand  is  rich.” 

“  But  how  is  it  w’ith  you  ?  ” 

“  Me  1  at  present  I  have  only  a  pin 
wdiich  pricks  me,  but  it  is  insupport¬ 
able.” 

“  Poor  child,  you,  too,  are  unhappy. 
Come,  tell  me  I  ” 

Here  they  spoke  together  in  whispers, 
so  that  is  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word ; 
but  the  conveiwition  finished  thus : 

“  Is  your  Adolphus  jealous  f  ” 

“  How  can  he  ?  We  seldom  part,  and 
that* is  one  of  my  miseries:  I  dare  not 
even  yawn.  I  am  always  acting  the 
character  of  a  loving  wife,  and  it  is 
fatiguing.” 

“  Caroline.” 

“Well?” 

“  What  will  yon  do  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  resign  myself.  What  will 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  combat  the  snuff.” 

This  tends  to  prove  that  in  the  fact 
of  personal  deceptions,  the  tw'O  sexes 
are  quits  with  each  other. 

This  chapter  is  a  glimpse  of  the  nnscen, 
and  a  revelation  of  the  unknowable. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  between  ladies, 
which  we  are  told  takes  place  when  the 
toiletfc  and  the  nursery  are  exhausted, 
and  the  natural  history  of  husbands 
comes  upon  the  tapis — a  species  of  com- 
larative  anatomy  which  would  be  harm- 
ess  were  it  not  for  the  charlatanism  it 
b  apt  to  create ;  the  matrimonial  char¬ 
latanism  which  prescribes  the  universal 
remedy  for  all  evils  forgetting  that  the 
treatment  which  soothes  and  composes 
one  patient  drives  another  mad.  A 
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ladj  whose  husband  is  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperment  can  scarcely  be  a  good  phy¬ 
sician  for  one  who  is  suffering  from  the 
gadfly  stings  of  an  ever  active,  restless 
companion.  Mrs.  Noakes  advises  Mrs. 
Styles  to  “  show  a  spirit.”  On  the  next 
occasion  the  poor  woman  shows  a  spirit, 
and  b  cruely  used  ;  then  follow  the  stem 
magbtrate,  the  brutal  stubborn  husband 
and  the  weeping  but  still  forgiving  wife, 
reluctant  to  punish:  scenes  which  grace 
our  police  courts  daily;  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  a  disease  which  afliicts  all 
classes,  but  b  only  concealed  in  refined 
Ufe. 

Two  letters  occur,  one  from  a  fliend 
to  Caroline,  and  the  reply  of  Caroline  to 
the  friend;  these  letters  sum  up  their 
respective  matrimonial  experiences.  That 
from  the  friend  says : 

“  After  your  departure  from  Paris  I 
married  M.  de  Boulandi^re,  President  of 
the  Tiibunal.  I  live  with  the  uncle  of 
my  husband,  and  my  mother-in-law.  I 
am  rarely  alone,  and  when  I  go  out  I 
am  accompanied  by  my  mother-in-law 
or  husbana.  We  receive  all  the  grave 
people  of  the  viUage.  They  play  whist 
at  two  sous  the  fish,  and  I  listen  to  con¬ 
versations  like  these — M.  de  Yitremont  is 
dead ;  he  leaves  290,000  francs.  Then 
ensues  a  chorus  of  prabes  of  the  dead 
who  had  locked  up  his  larder  always  and 
heaped  up  sou  on  sou.” 

In  allusion  to  her  husband  and  that  of 
Caroline  she  says : 

I  have  bidden  adieu  to  my  dreams. 
I  am  Madame  la  Presidente,  and  resign 
myself  to  give  my  arm  to  this  great  M. 
de  la  Boulandiere  for  forty  years,  to 
live,  managed  for  in  every  way,  and  to 
see  two  thick  eyebrows  over  two  eyes  of 
different  colors,  in  a  yellow  face  which 
never  knows  a  smile.  But  you,  Caroline, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  with  200,000 
irancs,  have  captui^  and  captivated  a 
great  man,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
in  Paris,  one  of  the  two  men  of  talent 
which  our  city  has  produced.” 

Caroline  in  her  reply  gives  an  analysis 
of  her  happiness : 

“  Adolphe,  alas !  b  a  man  of  letters, 
and  men  of  letters  are  not  less  irritable, 
nervous,  capricious,  changeable,  and 
wanton  than  women.  We  both  love 
ourselves,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  saved 
my  husband  from  a  great  misery.  Far 
from  reaching  20,000  francs  per  annum, 
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he  has  not  gained  them  in  the  fifteen 

! rears  he  has  spent  in  Paris.  We  are 
odged  on  a  third  floor  in  the  Rue  Jou- 
bert,  which  costs  us  1,200  francs,  and 
we  have  left  about  8,500  francs  of  in¬ 
come,  with  which  we  endeavor  to  live. 
I  have  not  more  reason  to  complain  of 
my  marriage  as  an  affair  of  money  as  an 
affair  of  the  heart ;  my  self-love  suffers, 
ray  ambition  has  foundered.  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  real  talent  is  a  rare  flower  ; 
it  grows  s|K>ntaneously ;  no  hot-honso 
training  will  rear  it ;  but  Adolphe  b  a 
mediocrity  tested  and  known — he  has 
no  other  chance  than  to  settle  himself 
down  to  the  utilities  of  literature.  He 
was  a  genius  at  Viviers,  but  to  be  a 
genius  at  Paris  a  man  must  p()S8e8s  wit 
and  intellect  in  large  doses.  1  begin  to 
esteem  him,  for  after  many  falsehoods  ho 
has  at  last  acknowledged  hb  position  to 
me.  He  hopes,  like  all  mediocrities,  to 
attain  to  some  place  like  an  under-libra¬ 
rian,  or  an  editor  of  a  journal.  Who 
knows  if  he  nniy  not  yet  be  nominated 
depute  for  Viviers?” 

She  concludes  with  a  little  malicious 
triumph  over  her  friend,  who  is  married 
to  an  old  rich  man,  with — 

“  You  see,  of  the  two,  I,  in  spite  of  my 
deceptions  and  the  little  miseries  of  my 
life,  am  better  allotted ;  Adolphe  is  at 
least  young  and  channinp." 

In  the  answer  of  her  fnend  she  says  to 
Caroline :  “  I  hope  the  anonymous  haji- 
piness  which  you  enjoy  will  continue,” 
and  she  revenges  her  old  President  upon 
Adolphe's  gloomy  future. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this 
book  we  should  have  liked  to  notice,  but 
it  is  impossible  now. 


rrom  the  Setorday  Beileir. 

MARRIAGE  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

The  Scotch  Regbtrar-General  last  year 
produced  some  statistics  calcubted  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtless  bachelors.  The  supposed 
unwillingness  of  young  men  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony  has  withstood  gentle  sermon- 
izings ;  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  tempted  by  the  frequent  demon¬ 
strations  of  newspaper  correspondents 
that  happiness  in  married  life  was  at¬ 
tainable  on  three  hundred  a  year.  The 
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charms  of  clubs,  or  the  terrors  of  social 
requirements,  or  some  other  coDHidera- 
tions,  are  still  too  powerful.  Matrimony 
indeed  does  not  threaten  to  become  an 
obsolete  institution,  but  there  has  not 
been  that  general  rush  of  the  celibate 
into  a  changed  condition  which  some 
moralists  appeared  to  advocate.  Per¬ 
haps,  where  milder  expostulations  have 
been  unsuccessful,  the  stem  power  of 
statistics  may  prove  more  effectual ; 
■there  is  something  appalling  about  a 
table  of  figures  which  claim  all  the  in¬ 
exorable  certainty  of  mathematics.  Peo¬ 
ple  whose  bosoms  are  hardened  against 
all  mere  sentiment  may  be  brought  down 
by  tables  of  averages  and  careful  state¬ 
ments  about  decimal  fractions.  At  any 
rate.  Dr.  Stark  has  this  year  produced 
a  new  array  of  figures  destined  to  enforce 
the  lesson  which  was  inculcated  in  his 
previous  report.  Thus  it  seems  that, 
from  the  ages  of  20  to  25,  twice  as  many 
bachelors  die  out  of  every  thousand  alive 
as  of  married  men.  from  25  to  30, 
only  8‘23  married  men  die  in  every 
thousand,  and  14*94  unmarried;  and 
from  30  to  35,  the  numbers  are  8*65  and 
15*94.  Up  to  this  point,  and  perhaps  a 
little  further,  the  bachelor  may  indeed 
remark  that  the  comparison  is  not  quite 
fair.  The  men  who  marry  are,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  selected  lives.  There  are 
men  with  chruiiio  diseases,  and  confirmed 
invalids  from  vanous  causes,  who  do  no*, 
marry.  There  are  men  of  licentious 
habits  who  will  not  marry.  The  mor¬ 
tality  among  these  classes  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  among  the  more  normal, 
steatly-going,  and  healthy  citizens  who 
marry  at  the  usual  time.  Dr.  Stark 
adds  to  these  classes  those  who  do  not 
marry  from  want  of  success  in  life,  but 
it  <loes  not  seem  perfectly  clear  that  such 
persons  are  likely  to  die  sooner  than 
their  neighbors.  The  unsuccessful  clergy¬ 
man,  as  a  rule,  nuirries,  and  has  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  children,  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  consolation  for  his  case.  Un¬ 
successful  men  in  other  professions  very 
seldom  cut  their  throats  or  die  of  mel¬ 
ancholy.  They  may  perhaps  take  to 
drinking,  or  fall  into  other  objectionable 
habits  which  would  bring  them  under 
one  of  the  other  classes ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
we  should  say  that  the  most  annoying 
thin^  about  the  unsuccessful  man  is  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  do  anything  except 


go  on  living.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  classes  who 
abstain  from  marriage  on  account  of  ill- 
health  or  bad  morals  must  unfairly  bur¬ 
den  the  scale  of  celibacy ;  and  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  much  heavier  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  young  bachelors  than 
amongst  young  married  men,  without 
being  thereby  justified  in  any  inference 
against  the  vitality  of  bachelors  of  good 
constitutions  and  steady  habits.  But  this 
comfort  will  not  go  far.  “Almost  all 
such,”  saysDr.Stark  ^meaning  apparently 
the  sickly,  the  licentious,  and  tlie  unsuc¬ 
cessful),  “die  out,  by  the  course  of  n.*iture, 
before  they  have  attained  their  fortieth 
vear — none  survive  their  fiftieth  year.” 
This  seems  to  be  rather  a  bold  statement, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  last  of  the 
classes  mentioned,  and  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority  it  rests.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  howevor^that  as  we  proceed  to  later 
years  the  influence  ofthis  disturbing  cause 
will  be  diminished,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
extinguished.  Yet  we  find  that  the  mar¬ 
ried  men  still  keep  a  decided  advantage 
over  their  rivals.  Thus,  of  a  thousand 
married  men  from  50  to  55,  there  die  an¬ 
nually  19*54,  and  26*34  of  an  equiU  number 
unmarried.  From  60  to  65  the  numbers 
are  35*63  to  44*54;  from  70  to  75,  81*56 
to  102*17  ;  and  from  80  to  85,  173*88  to 
195*40.  Even  if  w’e  go  further,  although 
the  numbers  are  too  small  to  give  trust¬ 
worthy  indications,  we  find  that  only  9 
out  of  28  married  centenarians  died  in 
1864,  and  one  of  the  only  two  existing 
centenarian  bachelors.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  as  nearly  preserved  as  possible, 
seeing  that  9-14ths  of  a  bachelor  could 
not  die.  So  far,  then,  it  seems  that  the 
numbers  living  at  every  age  give  similar 
results.  The bacheloFs^vocate, however, 
has  endeavored  to  find  consolation  by  a 
different  manipulation  of  the  figures ;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  figures  are  the  most  ac¬ 
commodating  of  all  things  to  those  who 
can  take  them  by  their  weak  side.  If 
then  we  take  all  the  bachelor  and  all  the 
married  men,  irrespectively  of  their  ages, 
we  find  that  24  married  men  and  a  half 
died  out  of  every  thousand,  and  only  18 
bachelors.  Here  the  wretcheil  bachelcur 
fancies  for  a  moment  that  he  has  gut 
hold  of  a  great  fact,  and  may  oppose  to 
the  Registrar-General  the  evidence  of 
his  own  figures.  But  Dr.  Stark  informs 
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him  thftt  this  is  a  mere  **  statistical  par* 
adox,”  and  that  **  such  a  summary  neces¬ 
sarily  leads  to  a  &ls«  conclusion.’'  In 
fact,  it  depends  upon  a  very  simple  cir¬ 
cumstance.  A  very  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  badielors  than  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  men  are,  of  course,  at  the  younger 
and  healthier  ages.  Much  mure  than 
half  of  the  bachelors,  for  example,  are 
under  thirty,  whilst  much  more  than 
half  of  the  nuu’ried  men  are  over  furty. 
Hence  it  naturally  follows  that  when  we 
add  all  the  numbers  together,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  biKhelors  will  ap|)ear  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  the  married  men, 
although  at  each  particular  age  it  is 
greater.  In  short,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  whole  body  of  bachelors  in  the 
country  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  married  men,  because  on 
an  average  they  are  far  younger.  When 
this  ^  paradox,”  if  it  is  to  be  dignihed 
with  such  a  name,  is  solved,  the  bi^helor 
must  begin  to  admit  that  the  figures,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  against  him. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  requires  a  great  deal  of  investi¬ 
gation.  W  e  may  say  that  Dr.  Stark  has 
raised  a  certain  primd  facie  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  connection  between 
long  life  and  marriage.  We  should, 
however,  require  a  closer  examination  in 
order  to  eliminate  many  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  causes  which  may  entirely  vitiate 
tlie  calculation.  To  say  nothing  else, 
many  of  the  classes  whose  lives  are 
most  precarious  naturally  contribute 
chiefiy  to  the  bachelor  class.  There  are 
the  military,  for  example,  and  the  luna¬ 
tics,  neither  of  whom  necessarily  die 
before  fifty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per¬ 
manent  invalids  who  may  surely  some¬ 
times  survive  that  age.  Indeed  it  seems, 
from  Dr.  Stark’s  figures,  that  the  rates 
steadily  approximate  as  the  age  increases, 
which  may  be  probably  due  to  the  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  some  of  the  classes  who  are 
deterred  from  marrisige  by  the  same 
causes  which  make  their  life  precarious. 
Again,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  proportion  in  which  celibacy 
is  common  differs  amongst  different 
ranks  of  society ;  whether,  for  example, 
the  healthiest  classes  ma^  happen  also  to 
be  those  in  which  marriage  is  common¬ 
est.  This  would,  of  course,  vitiate  the 
results  to  some  extent.  In  short,  a  closer 
inquiry  is  necessary  before  we  can  say 
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with  complete  confidence  that  the  lower 
death-rate  amongst  married  people  proves 
that  marriage  is  oonducive  to  long 
life,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  truer  ac¬ 
count  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  long- 
lived  people  are  more  apt  to  marry. 
This  would  be  a  less  startling  assertion 
than  Dr.  Stark’s  former  declaration  that 
bachelorhood  was  more  destructive  to 
life  than  the  most  unwholesome  trades ; 
and  that  it  is  more  dangerous  not  to 
marry  than  to  live  amongst  the  worst 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Dr.  Stark 
should  succeed  in  making  out  his  case, 
wliat  is  the  moral  ?  He  has  himself  re¬ 
marked,  with  due  Scotch  propriety,  that 
he  has  continnetl,  “after  the  lapse  of 
several  tliousand  years,”  one  of  the  first 
natural  laws  revealed  to  man,  “  It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.”  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  statistics  brought  in  aid 
of  the  Bible.  Since  Mr.  Buckle’s  un¬ 
fortunate  discovery  that  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  people  committed  suicide  and  put 
undirected  letters  into  the  post-onice 
every  year,  the  science  has  rather  a  bad 
name.  It  has  been  rather  less  reviled 
than  geology,  but  has  enjoyed  a  distinct 
flavor  of  heterodoxy.  All  this  will  now 
be  changed.  The  clergy  will  be  able, 
when  they  have  exhausted  theological 
recommendations  to  leading  a  moral  life, 
to  turn  to  the  pages  of  tlie  Registrar- 
General  for  Scotland,  and  to  promise  to 
their  hearers,  not  merely  the  advantages 
of  another  w'orld,  but  19*7  more  years 
of  life  in  this;  and  there  are  persons  to 
whom  such  a  purely  tem|>oral  blessing 
would,  of  course,  appeal  more  effectu¬ 
ally.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  gap  in 
the  proof  which  we  should  like  to  see 
filled  up.  Dr.  Stark  can  hardly  be  one 
of  the  school — not  quite  unknown  in 
Scotland — who  would  interpret  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  literally,  and  argue  that 
the  text  did  not  include  the  other  sex 
in  the  term  “  man.”  Yet  he  gives  us  no 
tables  to  prove  that  married  women  die  at 
a  lower  rate  than  spinsters.  At  some  ages 
tlteir  mortality  is  said  to  be  greater,  as 
might  perhaps  be  expected ;  and  it  is  at 
least  desirable  that  we  should  know 
whether  the  advantages  derived  from 
marriage  are  mutual.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  a  eertain  awkwardness  about 
confirming  Scripture  by  such  a  one-sided 
proot^  which  would  seem  to  imply  an 
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imperfection  in  the  arrangements  of  Pro  v- 
idenoe.  For,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
men  to  marry  because  they  will  then 
live  longer,  and  if  the  same  reason  does 
not  apply  to  women,  we  are  landed  in 
the  ooncliision  that  men  should  marry 
and  women  should  not — which,  to  quote 
Euclid,  is  absurd.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  tigures  may  be  merciful,  and  may  at 
least  prove  that  women  do  not  shorten 
their  lives  hy  marriage. 

If  this  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  we 
shall  bo  at  last^in  possession  of  an  addi- 
tiomU  argument  tor  persuading  young 
men  to  marry.  Perhujis  from  a  Malthu¬ 
sian  point  of  view  it  might  still  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  pick  a  hole  in  it ;  for  the  people, 
us  the  last  English  report  shows,  are 
already  increasing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  if  they  could  be  induced  at  once  to 
marry  more  and  to  live  longer  we  should 
be  again  in  danger  of  over-population. 
Omitting  this  argument,  which  scarcely 
applies  to  the  only  class  likely  to  be 
assailable  by  statistical  considerations, 
we  certainly  have  an  extra  inducement 
to  raariiage — that  is,  to  those  who  would 
like  to  have  their  life  prolonged  by  19*7 
e.ar8.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  no 
achelors  degraded  enough  to  reply  by 
an  inappropriate  aspiration  for  a  short 
life  and  merry  one ;  for,  after  all,  mar¬ 
riage  is  one  of  those  things  which  do 
not  stand  in  much  need  either  of  a  statis¬ 
tical,  or  of  any  other  8[)ecie8  of  argument, 
beyond  those  which  human  nature  sup¬ 
plies  ;  much  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
its  own  evidence,  w’ithout  the  collection 
of  elaborate  statistical  information  from 
Scotlaud. 

C'hamb«n't  JoarnaL 

OUR  CHIEF  TIME-PIECE  LOSING  TIME. 

A  DI8TIXGUI8HED  French  astronomer, 
author  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
works  on  popular  astronomy  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  remarks,  that  a  man 
•would  be  looked  upon  as  a  maniac  who 
should  speak  of  the  influence  of  J uniter’s 
moons  upon  the  cotton-trade.  Yet,  as 
he  proceeds  to  show,  there  is  an  easily- 
traced  connection  between  the  ideas 
which  appear  at  first  sight  so  incongru¬ 
ous.  The  required  link  is  the  deteruuna- 
tion  of  terrestrial  longitude. 


Similarly,  what  would  be  thought  of 
an  astronomer  w'ho,  regarding  thought¬ 
fully  the  stately  motion  of  the  sidereal 
system,  as- exhibited  on  a  magnified,  and 
therefore  appreduble,  scale  by  a  power¬ 
ful  teleacope,  should  speak  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  this  movement  and  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  a  sovereign?  The 
natural  thought  with  most  men  would  be 
that  **  too  much  learning  ”  had  made  the 
astronomer  mad.  Yet,  when  we  come 
to  inquire  closely  into  the  question  of  a 
sovereign’s  intrinsic  value,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  led  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
stars,  and  that  by  no  very  intricate  path. 
For,  what  is  a  sovereign  ?  A  coin  con¬ 
taining  so  many  parts  of  gold  mixed 
with  so  many  parts  of  alloy.  An  ounce, 
we  know,  Ls  the  weight  of  such  and  such 
a  volume  of  a  certain  standard  substance 
— that  is,  so  many  cubic  inches  or  parts 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  that  substance.  But 
what  is  an  inch  ?  It  is  determined,  we 
find,  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  London.  A  second,  we  know, 
is  a  certain  portion  of  a  mean  si^Iar  day, 
and  is  practically  determined  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  is  called  a  sidereal  day — 
the  interval,  namely,  between  the  suc¬ 
cessive  pa.ss,a^es  by  the  same  star  of  the 
celestial  meridian  of  any  fixed  place. 
This  interval  is  assumed  to  be  constant, 
and  it  has  indeed  been  described  as  the 
^  one  constant  element”  known  to  astron¬ 
omers. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  important  connection, 
between  the  motion  of  the  stars  and  our 
measures,  not  merely  of  value,  but  of 
weight,  length,  volume,  and  time.  In 
fact,  our  whole  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  founded  on  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sidereal  system, 
that  is,  on  the  real  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth.  We  may  look  on  the  meridian 
plane  in  which  the  great  transit-telescope 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  is  made 
to  swing,  as  the  gigantic  hand  of  a 
mighty  dial,  a  hand  which,  extending 
outward  among  the  stars,  traces  out  for 
us,  by  its  motion  among  them,  the  exact 
progress  of  time,  and  so  gives  os  the 
means  of  weighing,  measuring,  and 
valuing  terrestrial  objects  with  an  ex¬ 
actitude  which  is  at  present  beyond  our 
wants. 

The  earth,  then,  is  our  “  chief  time- 
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piece,”  and  it  ia  of  the  correctness  ot 
tills  giant  clock  that  we  are  now  to 
speak. 

But  how  can  we  test  a  time-piece 
whose  motions  we  select  to  regulate 
every  other  time-piece  ?  If  a  man  sets 
his  watch  every  morning  by  the  clock 
at  W(.>8tminster,  it  is  clearly,  impossible 
for  him  to  test  the  accuracy  of  that  clock 
by  the  motions  of  his  watch.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  possible  to  detect  any  gross 
change  of  i*ate ;  but,  for  the  purpose  ot 
illustration,  I  assume,  what  is  indeed  the 
case,  that  the  clock  is  very  accurate,  and 
therefore  that  minute  errors  only  are  to 
be  looked  for  even  in  long  intervals  of 
time.  And  just  as  the  watch  set  by  a 
clock  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  test  the 
clock  for  small  errors,  so  our  best  time¬ 
pieces  cannot  be  employed  to  detect 
slow  variations,  if  any  such  exist,  in  the 
earth’s  rotation-period. 

Sir  William  Ilerschel,  who  early  saw 
the  importani'e  of  the  subject,  suggested 
another  method.  Some  of  the  planets 
rotate  in  such  a  manner,  and  bear  such 
distinct  marks  upon  their  surface,  that  it 
is  possible,  by  a  series  of  observations 
extending  over  a  long  interval  of  time, 
to  determine  the  length  of  their  rota- 
tion-perio<l  within  a  second  or  two. 
Supposing  their  rotation  uniform,  we  at 
once  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  time. 
Supposing  their  rotation  not  uniform, 
we  obtain — (1)  a  hint  of  the  kind  of 
change  we  are  looking  for ;  and  (2),  by 
the  comparison  of  two  or  more  planets, 
the  means  of  guessing  how  the  variation 
is  to  be  distributed  between  the  observed 
planets  and  our  own  earth. 

Unfo^unately,  it  turned  out  that 
Jupiter,  one  of  the  planets  from  which 
Uerschel  expected  most,  does  not  afford 
us  exact  information — his  real  surface 
being  always  veiled  by  his  dense  and 
vapor-laden  atmosphere.  Saturn,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mercury  are  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced,  and  are  in  other  respects  unfa¬ 
vorable  objects  for  this  sort  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Mars  only,  of  all  the  planets,  b 
really  available.  Dbtinctly  marked  (in 
telescopes  of  sufficient  power)  with  con¬ 
tinents  and  oceans,  which  are  rarely  con¬ 
cealed  by  vapors,  this  planet  b  in  other 
respecta  fortunately  situated.  For  it  is 
certain  that  whatever  varbtions  may  be 
t.'tking  ]>1ace  in  planetary  rotations  must 
be  due  to  external  agencies.  Now, 


Saturn  and  Jupiter  have  their  satellites 
to  influence  (peihaps  appreciably  in  long 
intervals  of  time)  their  rotation-move¬ 
ments.  Venus  and  Mercnry  are  near 
the  sun,  and  are  therefore  in  tbb  respect 
worse  off  than  the  earth,  whose  rotation 
is  in  question.  Mars,  on  the  other  band, 
flir  removed  from  the  sun,  having  also 
no  moon,  and  being  of  small  dimensions 
(a  very  inipoiaant  point,  be  it  observed, 
since  the  tidal  action  of  the  sun  def>eiid8 
on  the  dimensions  of  a  planet),  is  likely 
to  have  a  rotation-period  all  but  absolute¬ 
ly  constant. 

Ilerschel  was  rather  unfortunate  in 
his  observations  of  Mars.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  a  rough  approximation  from  Mars’ 
rotation  in  an  interval  of  two  days — 
tbb  rough  approximation  being,  ns  it 
happened,  only  thirty-seven  seconds  in 
excess  of  the  true  period — he  proceetled 
to  take  three  intervals  of  one  month  each. 
This  should  have  given  a  much  Iteiter 
value,  but,  as  it  happened,  the  mean  of 
the  values  he  obtained  was  forty-six 
seconds  too  great.  He  then  took  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  being  misled 
ny  the  erroneous  values  he  had  already 
obtained,  he  misted  one  rotation,  getting 
a  value  two  minutes  too  great.  Thirty 
years  ago,  two  German  astronomers, 
Messrs.  Beer  and  Madler  tried  the  same 
problem,  and  taking  a  period  of  seven 
years,  obtained  a  value  which  exceeds 
the  true  value  by  only  one  second. 
Another  German,  iGtiser,  by  oumbining 
more  observations,  obtained  a  value 
which  is  within  une-filtcenth  of  a  second 
of  the  true  value.  But  a  comparison  of 
observations  extending  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  enabled  an  Engli.-h  cal¬ 
culator  to  obtain  a  value  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  lie  within  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  second  of  the  truth.  This  value  for 
Mars’  rotation-period  b  24  hours,  37 
minutes,  22’74  seconds. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  result  so  accu¬ 
rate,  that,  at  some  future  time,  it  may 
serve  to  test  the  earth’s  rotation-period. 
We  have  compared  the  rotation-rate  of 
our  test-planet  w'ith  the  earth’s  rate  dur- 
ing  the  past  two  hundred  years;  and 
therefore,  if  the  earth’s  rate  vary  by 
more  than  one-hundredth  of  a  second  in 
the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we 
shall — or,  rather,  our  descendants  will — 
begin  to  have  some  notion  of  the  change 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 
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But,  in  the  meantime,  mankind  being 
impatitMit,  and  not  willing  to  leave  to  a 
distant  postetity  any  question  which  can 
possibly  be  answered  note,  astronomers 
nave  looked  around  them  for  information 
available  at  once  on  this  interesting 

iK)inf.  The  search  has  not  been  in  vain, 
n  fact,  we  are  able  to  announce,  with 
an  approach  to  positiveness,  that  our 
great  terrestrial  time-piece  is  actually 
loeing  time. 

In  our  moon  we  have  a  neighbor  which 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  answering 
truthfully  questions  addressed  to  her 
by  astronomers.  Of  old,  she  told  New¬ 
ton  about  gravitation,  and  when  he 
doubted,  and  urged  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence  offered — as  men  in  his  time  sup¬ 
posed — by  the  earth,  she  set  him  on  the 
rigiit  track,  so  that  when  in  due  time  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  earth  was  cor¬ 
rected,  Newton  was  prepared  at  once  to 
accept  and  propound  the  noble  theory 
which  rendered  his  name  illustrious. 
Again,  men  wished  to  learn  the  true 
shape  of  the  earth,  and  went  hither  and 
thither  measuring  its  globe ;  but  the 
inooh,  meanwhile,  told  the  astronomer 
who  remained  at  home  a  truer  tale. 
They  sought  to  learn  the  earth’s  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  from  this  and  that 
point  they  turned  their  telescopes  on 
Venus  in  transit;  but  the  moon  has  set 
them  nearer  the  truth,  and  that  not  by 
a  few  miles,  but  by  three  millions  or 
more.  We  shall  see  that  she  has  had 
something  to  say  about  our  great  ter¬ 
restrial  time-piece. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  science 
of  astronomy  is,  that  it  enables  men  to 
predict.  At  such  and  such  an  hour,  the 
astronomer  is  able  to  say,  a  celestial 
body  will  occupy  such  and  such  a  point 
on  the  celestial  sphere.  You  direct  a 
telescope  toward  the  point  named,  and 
lo!  at  the  given  instant  the  promised 
orb  sweeps  across  the  field  of  view. 
Each  year  there  is  issued  a  thick  octavo 
volume  crow’ded  with  such  predictions, 
three  or  four  years  in  advance  of  the 
events  predicted  ;  and  these  predictions 
are  accepted  with  as  little  doubt  by 
astronomers  as  if  they  were  the  records 
of  p.ast  events. 

But  astronomers  are  not  onlv  able  to 
predict — they  can  also  trace  back  the 
paths  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  say: 
At  such  and  such  a  long-past  epoch,  a 


given  star  or  planet  occupied  such  and 
such  a  position  upon  the  celestial  sphere.” 
But  how  are  they  to  verify  such  a  state¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  they 
cannot  do  so.  Those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  (or,  better,  to  make  use  of) 
the  predictions  of  astronomy,  will,  in¬ 
deed,  very  readily  accord  a  full  measure 
of  confidence  to  calculations  of  past 
events.  They  know  that  astronomy  is 
iustly  named  the  most  exact  of  the 
sciences,  and  they  can  see  that  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
render  retrospection  more  difficult  than 

E revision.  But  there  are  hundreds  who 
ave  no  such  experience  of  the  exactness 
of  modem  a.stronomical  methods — who 
have,  on  the  contrary,  a  vague  notion 
that  modem  astronomy  is  merely  the 
successor  of  systems  now  exploded; 
perhaps  even  that  it  may  one  day  have 
to  in.ake  way  in  its  turn  for  new  methods. 
And  if  all  other  men  were  willing  to 
accept  the  calculations  of  astronomers 
respecting  long-past  events,  astronomers 
themselves  would  be  less  easily  satisfied. 
Long  experience  has  tanght  them  that 
the  detection  of  error  is  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  knowledge ;  therefore, 
wherever  such  a  course  is  possible,  they 
always  gladly  submit  their  calculations 
to  the  test  of  observation. 

Now',  looking  backward  into  the  far 
past,  it  is  onlv  here  and  there  that  we 
see  records  which  afford  means  of  com¬ 
parison  with  modern  calculations.  The 
planets  have  swept  on  in  their  courses 
for  ages  with  none  to  note  them. 
Gradually,  observant  men  began  to 
notice  and  record  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena.  But  such  records,  made 
with  very  insufficient  instrumental  means, 
have  in  general  but  little  actual  value. 
It  has  been  found  easy  to  confirm  them 
without  an^  special  regard  to  accuracy 
of  calculation. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  phenomena 
which  no  inaccuracy  of  observation  can 
very  greatly  affect.  A  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  an  occurrence  so  remarkable, 
that  (1)  it  can  hardly  take  place  without 
being  recorded,  ana  (2)  a  very  rough 
record  will  suffice  to  determine  the  par¬ 
ticular  eclipse  referred  to.  Long  inter¬ 
vals  elapse  between  successive  total 
eclipses  visible  at  the  same  place  on  the 
earth’s  surface ;  and  even  partial  eclipses 
of  noteworthy  extent  occur  but  seldom 
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at  any  assigned  place.  Very  early, 
tbereibre,  in  the  history  of  modern 
astronomy,  the  suggestion  was  made, 
that  eclipses  recorded  by  ancient  astron¬ 
omers  snould  be  calculated  retrospect¬ 
ively.  An  unexpected  result  rewarded 
the  undertaking;  it  was  found  that 
ancient  eclipses  could  not  be  fairly  ac¬ 
counted  tor  without  assigning  a  slower 
motion  to  the  moon  in  long-past  ages 
than  she  has  at  present! 

Here  was  a  difficulty  which  long 
puzzled  mathematicians.  One  after 
another  w'as  foiled  by  it.  Halley,  an 
English  mathematician,  had  detected 
the  difficulty,  but  no  English  mathema¬ 
tician  was  able  to  grapple  with  it.  Con¬ 
tented  with  Newton's  fame,  they  had 
suffered  their  contuientai  rivals  to  shoot 
far  ahead  in  the  course  be  had  pointed 
out.  But  the  best  continental  mathema¬ 
ticians  were  defeated.  In  papers  of 
acknowledged  merit,  adorned  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  processes,  and  showing  a 
deep  insight  into  the  question  at  issue, 
they  yet  arrived,  one  and  all,  at  the 
same  conclusion — failure. 

Ninety  ye^rs  elapsed  before  the  true 
explanation  was  oifered  by  the  great 
mathematicixui  Laplace.  A  full  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  views  would  be  out  of  place 
in  such  a  paper  as  the  present,  but, 
briefly,  they  amount  to  this : 

The  moon  travels  in  her  orbit,  swayed 
chiefly  by  the  earth's  attraction.  But 
the  sun,  though  greatly  more  distant, 
owing  to  the  immensity  of  his  mass, 
plays  an  important  part  in  guiding  our 
satellite.  His  influence  tends  to  relieve 
the  moon,  in  part,  from  the  earth’s  sway. 
Thus,  she  travels  in  a  wider  orbit,  and 
with  a  slower  motion,  than  she  would 
have  but  for  the  sun’s  influence.  Now, 
the  earth  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
distant  from  the  sun,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  moon  is  accordingly  variable. 
In  winter,  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to 
the  sun,  his  influence  is  greatest.  The 
lunar  month,  accordingly  (as  any  one 
may  see  by  referring  to  an  almana^,  is 
lon^r  in  winter  than  in  summer.  This 
variation  had  long  been  recognized  as 
the  moon's  ‘‘annual equation but  La¬ 
place  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
variation  is  itself  slowly  varying.  The 
earth's  orbit  is  slowly  changing  in  shape 
— ^becoming  more  and  more  nearly  cir¬ 
cular  year  by  year.  As  the  greater 


axis  of  her  orbit  is  unchanging,  it  is 
clear  that  the  actual  extent  of  the  orbit 
is  slowly  increasing.  Tims,  the  moon 
is  slightly  released  from  the  sun’s  influ¬ 
ence  year  by  year,  and  so  brought  more 
and  more  under  the  earth’s  influence. 
She  travels,  therefore,  continually  faster 
and  faster ;  though  the  change  is  indeed 
but  a  very  minute  one — only  to  be  de¬ 
tected  in  long  intervals  of  time.  Also 
the  moon  acceleration^  as  the  change 
is  termed,  is  only  temporary,  and  will 
in  due  time  be  replaced  by  an  equally 
gradual  retardation. 

When  Laplace  had  calculated  the 
extent  of  the  change  due  to  the  cause 
he  had  detected,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  ancient  eclipses  were  now  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  there  was  triumph  in  the 
mathematical  camp.  But  this  w'as  not 
all.  Other  mathematicians  attacked  the 
same  problem,  and  their  results  agreed 
so  closely  that  all  were  convinced 
that  the  difficulty  was  thoroughly 
vanquished. 

A  verv  noteworthy  result  flowed  from 
Laplace’s  calculations.  '  Amongst  other 
solutions  which  had  been  suggested,  was 
the  supposition  (supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
lived  to  see  the  commencement  of  the 
long  conflict  maintained  by  mathema¬ 
ticians  with  this  difficulty),  that  it  is  not 
the  moon  travelling  more  quickly,  but 
our  earth  rotating  more  slowly,  which 
causes  the  observed  discrepancy.  Now, 
it  resulted  from  Laplace’s  labors — as 
he  was  the  first  to  announce — that  the 
period  of  the  earth’s  rotation  has  not 
varied  by  one-tenth  of  a  seermd  per  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The 
question  thus  satisfactorily  settled,  as 
was  supposed,  was  shelved  tor  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  result,  also, 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  discussion 
— the  constancy  of  the  earth's  rotation- 
movement — was  accepted;  and,  .as  we 
have  seen,  our  national  system  of  meas¬ 
ures  was  founded  upon  the  assumed 
constancy  of  the  day’s  duration. 

But  mathematicians  were  premature 
in  their  rejoicings.'  The  question  has 
been  brought,  by  the  labors  of  Professor 
Adams — codiscoverer  with  Leverrier  of 
the  distant  Neptune — almost  exactly  to 
the  point  which  it  occupied  a  century 
ago.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  very 
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difficulties — somewhat  modified  in  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  in  character — which  puzzled 
Halley,  Euler,  and  Lagrange.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Laplace 
to  say  that  his  labors  were  thrown  away. 
The  explanation  offered  bjr  him  is  indeed 
a  just  one,  but  it  is  insufficient.  Properly 
estimated,  it  removes  only  half  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  had  perplexed  mathemati¬ 
cians.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
present  in  brief  space,  and  in  a  form 
suited  to  these  pages,  the  views  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Adams.  What,  for  instance, 
would  most  of  our  readers  learn  if  we 
were  to  tell  them  that,  “  when  the  varia¬ 
bility  of  the  eccentricity  is  taken  into 
account,  in  integrating  the  differential 
equations  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
lunar  motions — th.at  is,  wnen  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  made  a  function  of  the  time  — 
non-periodic  or  secular  terms  appear  in 
the  expression  for  the  moon’s  mean 
motion — and  so  on  ?  ”  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  Laplace  had  considered  only  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  diminishing  the  earth’s 
pull  on  the  moon,  supposing  that  the  slow 
variation  in  the  sun’s  direct  influence  on 
the  moon’s  motion  in  her  orbit  must  be 
self-compensatory  in  long  intervals  of 
time.  Aaams  has  shown,  on  the  contrary, 
that  when  this  variation  is  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  no  such  compensation  is  found 
to  take  place ;  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
want  of  ooinpcnsation  is  to  diminish,  by 
more  than  one-half,  the  effects  due  to  the 
slow  variation  examined  by  Laplace. 

These  views  gave  rise  at  first  to 
oonsider.xble  controversy.  Ponteconlant 
characterized  Adams’  processes  as  “  ana¬ 
lytical  conjuring  tricks  and  Leverrier 
stood  up  gallantly  in  defence  of  Laplace. 
The  contest  swayed  hither  and  thither 
for  a  while ;  but  gradually  the  press  oi 
new’  arrivals  on  Adams’  side  began  to 
prevail.  One  by  one,  his  antagonists 
ave  way ;  new  processes  have  confirmed 
is  results,  figure  for  figure ;  and  no 
doubt  now  exists,  in  the  mind  of  any 
astronomer  competent  to  judge,  of  the 
correctness  of  Adams’  views. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  inquiry, 
another  had  been  in  progress.  A  crowd 
of  diligent  laborers  had  been  searching 
w’ith  close  and  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
circumstances  attending  ancient  eclipses. 
A  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  %  the  labors  of  modem  travel¬ 
lers  and  historians.  One  remarkable 


instance  of  this  may  be  cited.  Mr. 
Layard  has  identified  the  site  of  I..arissa 
with  the  modern  Nimroud.  Xow,  Xeno¬ 
phon  relates  that  when  Larissa  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Persians,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  took  place,  so  remarkable  in  its 
effects,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  total, 
that  the  Median  defenders  of  the  town 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  city  was 
accordingly  captured.  And  Hansen  has 
shown  that  a  certain  estimate  of  the 
moon’s  motion  makes  the  eclipse  which 
occurred  on  August  15, 310  B.C.,  not  only 
total  but  central  at  Nimroud.  Some 
other  remarkable  eclipses — as  the  cele¬ 
brated  sunset  eclipse  (total)  at  Rome, 
399  B.C.,  the  eclipse  which  enveloped  the 
fleet  of  Agathocles  as  he  escaped  from 
Syracuse ;  the  famous  eclipse  of  Thales, 
which  interrupted  a  battle  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians ;  and  even  the  partial 
eclipse  which  (probably)  caused  the 
“going  back  of  the  shadow  upon  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  ” — have  all  been  accounted 
for  satisfactorily  by  Hansen’s  estimate 
of  the  moon’s  motion;  so,  also,  have 
nineteen  lunar  eclipses,  recorded  in  the 
Almagest. 

The  estimate  of  Hansen’s  which  ac¬ 
counts  so  s.atisfactorily  for  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  makes  the  moon’s  rate  of  motion 
incre.ase  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  it 
should  do  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Adams.  But  before  our  readers  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  astronomers 
have  here  gone  quite  n.stray,  it  will  be 
well  to  present,  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  discrepancy 
about  which  all  the  coil  has  been  made. 

Suppose  that,  ju.st  in  front  of  our  moon, 
a  false  moon  exactly  equal  to  ours,  in 
size  and  appearance,  were  to  set  off  with 
a  motion  corresjxmding  to  the  present 
motion  of  the  moon,  save  only  in  one 
respect — namely,  that  the  false  moon’s 
motion  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
change  we  are  considering,  termed  the 
acceleration.  Then,  one  hundred  years 
would  elapse  before  our  moon  would 
fairly  begin  to  show  in  advance.  She 
would,  in  that  time,  have  brought  only 
one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  her 
breadth  from  behind  the  false  moon.  At 
the  end  of  another  century,  she  would 
have  gained  four  times  as  much  ;  at  the 
end  of  a  third,  nine  times  as  much ;  and 
so  on.  She  would  not  fairly  have  clear¬ 
ed  her  own  breadth  in  less  than  twelve 
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hundred  years.  But  the  whole  of  this  gain, 
minute  at  it  is,  is  not  left  nna<«ounted 
fur  by  our  modern  astronomical  theories. 
Half  the  gain  is  explained,  the  otlier 
half  remains  to  be  interpreted ;  in  other 
words,  the  moon  iraveU  further  by  about 
half  her  own  breadth  in  twelve  ceniuriee 
than  ehe  ehould  do  according  to  the 
lunar  theory. 

But  in  this  difficulty,  small  as  it  seems, 
•we  are  not  left  wholly  without  resource. 
We  are  not  only  able  to  say  that  the 
discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  a  grad¬ 
ual  retardation  of  the  earth’s  rotation- 
movement,  but  we  are  able  to  place 
our  finger  on  a  very  sufficient  cause 
for  such  a  retardation.  One  of  the 
most  firmly  established  principles  of 
modem  science  is  this — that  where 
work  i$  done,  force  is,  in  some  w’ay 
or  other,  consumed.  The  doing  of  toork 
may  show  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways 
— in  the  generation  of  heat,  in  the 
production  of  light,  in  the  raising  of 
weights,  and  so  on ;  but  in  every  case, 
an  equivalent  force  must  be  expended. 
If  the  brakes  are  applied  to  a  train 
in  motion,  intense  heat  is  generated  in 
the  substance  of  the  brake ;  now,  the 
force  emploj’td  by  the  brakesman  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  heat  generated. 
Where,  then,  is  the  balance  of  force 
expended  ?  We  all  know  that  the  train’s 
motion  is  retarded,  and  this  loss  of  nfo- 
tion  represents  the  requisite  expenditure 
of  force.  Now,  is  there  any  process  in 
nature  resembling,  in  however  remote 
a  degree,  the  application  of  a  brake  to 
check  the  earth’s  rotation.  There  is. 
The  ddal  wave  which  sweeps,  twice  a 
day,  round  the  earth,  travels  in  a  di¬ 
rection  contrary  to  the  earth’s  motion  of 
rotation.  That  this  wave  “  does  work,” 
no  one  can  doubt  who  lias  watched  its 
effects.  The  mere  rise  and  foil  in  open 
ocean  may  not  be  strikingly  indicative 
of  “  work  done but  when  we  see  the 
behavior  of  the  tidal  wave  in  narrow 
channels,  when  we  see  heavily  laden 
ships  swept  steadily  up  our  tidal  rivers, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  the  expenditure 
of  force.  Now,  where  does  this  force 
come  from?  Motion  being  the  great 
“  force-measurer,’’  what  motion  mffere 
that  the  tides  may  work?  We  may 
securely  reply,  that  the  only  motion 
which  can  supply  the  requisite  force  is 
the  earth’s  motion  of  rotation.  Tbere- 
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fore,  it  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty,  that,  though  slow¬ 
ly,  still  very  surely,  our  terrestrial  globe 
is  losing  its  rotation-movement. 

Considered  as  a  time-piece,  what  are 
the  earth’s  erroi*s?  Suppose,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  the  earth  was  timed  and  rated 
two  thousand  years  ago,  how  much  has 
she  loet,  and  what  is  her  “  rate-error  ?  ” 
She  has  lost  in  that  interval  nearly  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  she  is  losing 
now  at  the  rate  of  one  second  in  twelve 
weeks.  In  other  words,  the  length  of 
a  day  is  now  more  by  about  one-eighty- 
fourth  part  of  a  seoond  than  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  At  this  rate  of  a 
change,  our  day  would  merge  into  a  lunar 
monm  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  years.  But  after  a  while, 
the  change  will  take  place  more  slowly, 
and  some  trillion  or  so  of  years  will 
elapse  before  the  full  change  is 
effected. 

Distant,  however,  as  is  the  epoch  at 
which  the  changes  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  will  become  effective,  the  sub¬ 
ject  aj>|>ear8  to  us  to  have  an  interest 
apart  from  the  mere  speculative  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  future  physical  condition 
of  our  globe.  Instead  of  the  recurrence 
of  ever-varying,  closely  intermingled 
cycles  of  fluctuation,  we  see,  now  for  the 
first  time,  the  evidence  of  cosmical  decay 
— a  di>cay  which,  in  its  slow  progress, 
may  be  but  the  preparation  for  renewed 
genesis — but  still,  a  decay  which,  so  far 
ns  the  I'aces  at  present  subsisting  upon 
the  earth  are  concerned,  must  be 
looked  upon  ns  finally  and  completely 
destructive. 


From  tb«  Saturday  Krvtew. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION. 

That  England  is  a  country  changing 
every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  with 
increasing  rapidity,  is  obvious  to  every 
one.  In  a  great  many  ways  this  change 
is  unpleasant,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  very 
serious  to  those  wko  have  got  hold  of 
the  right  end  of  the  stick  of  English  life, 
and  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a 
perpetuity  of  the  comfort  and  respecta¬ 
bility  to  which  they  were  bom.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  when  regardc'd  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ct»mfortable  classes, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  self- 
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assertion  most  painfully  visible  in  the 
lower  classes.  There  is  more  of  bold,  out¬ 
rageous  ruffianism  in  the  floating  iK>p- 
uliition  outside  the  pale  of  decent  society. 
There  is  a  f«K>Iish,  purposeless  uppish¬ 
ness  in  servants,  who  are  always  giving 
warning  for  nothing  and  behaving  like 
crushed  but  B{>irited  beings.  Every  one 
aims  at  a  sort  of  senseless  grandeur. 
Housemaids  have  given  up  getting 
wages,  and  ask  for  a  “  salary” ;  govern¬ 
esses  have  given  up  getting  a  salary,  and 
ask  for  a  “  stipend.”  The  poor  are  very 
poor,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  work  out  of  them.  A  woman  who 
will  do  a  real  day’s  work  at  sewing  or 
housecleaning  is  scarcely  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  The  lower  classes  are 
rebellious  without  thriving,  and  are 
con-upted  by  the  insolence  of  riches  in 
which  the^  do  not  share.  All  this  has 
its  good-side,  we  will  hope,  and  merely 
Hyinlndizes  a  period  of  transition,  with 
its  inevitable  defects  and  ugliness.  At 
any  rate  it  is  unavoidable.  It  comes 
from  railways,  and  cheap  newspaiiers, 
and  cheap  fiction,  and  cheap  clothes,  ami 
the  decay  of  the  old  territorial  system 
of  morality,  and  the  ex{»ectation  of 
democratic  triumph.  As  we  cannot  help 
or  alter  it,  we  are  not  going  to  cry  over 
it;  but  very  lately  there  have  appeared 
symptiHns  of  a  new  change  in  English 
so-iety  which  are  really  worth  remarking. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  insular  in  our 
social  difficulties  and  collisions.  Some 
people  always  wanted  something  which 
the  existing  Constitution  did  not  give 
them,  but  which  they  conceived  they 
had  a  right  to  have  because  they  were 
Englishmen.  It  was  nothing  to  them 
that  foreigners  had  or  had  not  got  privi¬ 
leges  and  advantages,  or  were  poor  or 
rich,  happy  or  unhappy.  They  wanted 
to  have  Eni^lishmen  contented  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  th.at  was  enough  for  them. 
They  hated  this  or  that  English  institu¬ 
tion  or  class  or  j»erson.  They  would  get 
rill  of  the  King,  or  the  Lords,  or  the 
clergy.  The  House  of"  Commons  was 
corrupt,  feeble,  or  prejudiced.  All  the 
good  things  belonged  to  a  few  fine 
people,  and  this  was  neither  right  nor 
English.  Hut  the  grievances  and  the 
remedies  were  alike  English  and  local ; 
and  even  the  social  revolution  going  on 
around  us  and  increasing  every  year  in 
intensity  never  made  us  think  of  other 


countries.  The  pert  maids  wanted  to 
slip  out  of  church  to  show  their  cheap 
finery  to  English  eyes,  and  grand  govern- 
e-ises  took  affront  only  in  English  homes 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  English  families. 
The  poor  were  becoming  more  and  more 
alienated  from  the  rich,  but  it  was  only 
to  herd  together  and  nurse  their  misery, 
and  their  sadness,  and  their  ill-will,  in 
company.  Dissatisfaction  meant  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Government,  and  was 
based  on  the  theory  that,  if  some  change 
in  government  were  made,  the  evil  could 
be  mended.  Ballot,  or  Manhood  Suffrage, 
or  legislation  to  the  taste  of  Trade 
Unions,  was  to  be  the  cure,  and  then  all 
would  be  well. 

But  recently  a  new  spirit  has,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimous  statements  of  those 
who  know  them  best,  seized  on  the  most 
energetic  and  stirring  and  typical  part 
of  the  English  poor.  They  are  no  longer 
insular  and  local  in  their  feelings  and 
aspirations.  They  have  become  an  offset 
of  the  great  Europeap  party  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  vast  change,  and  an 
important  one,  and  alarms  even  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  popular  leaders  of  opinion.  Tlie 
execution  of  the  Fenians  at  Manchester 
has  been  widely  received  in  England 
writh  comments  of  a  new  kijid.  There 
is  not  much  blame  thrown  upon  the 
Government.  There  is  nothing  like  what 
we  ordinarily  mean  by  disloyalty.  Full 
allowance  is  made  for  good  intentions, 
for  the  honesty  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  those  in  authority  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  murder  of  Brett  .and 
a  political  crime.  But  the  execution  of 
these  men  has  been  taken  as  a  crowning 
sign  that  the  Government  has  separated 
itself,  and  that  all  the  governing  classes 
have  separated  themselves,  from  the 
cause  of  European  democracy.  The 
English  artisans,  and  others  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  do  not  particularly  like  the 
Irish,  and  they  are  capable  of  seeing,  in 
some  sort  of  dim  way,  how  enormous  the 

f  ractical  difficulty  would  be  of  letting 
rishmen  have  their  indepemlence.  But 
they  feel  as  if  the  Irish  were  included 
in  that  general  brotherhood  of  snff'ering 
and  depressed  democrats  which  is  to 
them  the  noblest  thing  in  Europe,  and 
which  they  cannot  fors-ake  in  its  adver¬ 
sity.  The  revolutionary  party  in  Europe 
has,  it  must  be  remembered,  its  distinct 
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creed,  religious,  political,  and  social.  It 
is  a  party  of  action,  and  to  some  extent 
of  organiz.ation ;  it  has  ideas  to  which  it 
clings  fondly,  which  it  thinks  sublime, 
and  for  which  it  will  fight  stoutly.  In 
reli^on,  it  sets  out  with  a  profound 
alienation  from  established  religions, 
which  it  considers  are  only  made  for  the 
rich  and  the  stupidly  prosperous.  It  is 
not  so  much  irrdigious  as  aloof  from 
religion,  and  yet  jtiques  itself  on  culti¬ 
vating  some  of  the  nobler  feelings  which 
religion  pretends,  but  fails,  to  develop. 
In  politics,  it  is  for  the  State  or  the 
nation  as  against  foreiCT  conquerors, 
domestic  tyrants,  and  all  persons,  good 
or  bad,  th.at  it  happens  to  think  obnox¬ 
ious.  Socially,  it  wants  the  poor  man 
to  have  the  world  laid  open  to  him  as  it 
is  to  the  rich.  Because  these  views  are 
in  some  degree  false,  and  are  easily 
travestied  and  ridiculed,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  may  be  ignored  and  despised. 
So  they  might  have  been  hitherto,  under 
the  insignificant  j)enalty  of  totally  failing 
to  understand  the  Continent,  and  of 
taking  for  ever  a  serene  English  view 
of  European  politics.  But  now  to  de¬ 
spise  and  to  ignore  them  will  be  to  throw 
away  a  means  of  understanding  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  we 
have  all  that  we  think  worth  having.  It 
cannot  be  a  slight  thing  that  we  should 
be  brought  into  collision  tvitli  a  force 
hitherto  outside  us,  and  apart  from  us, 
and  which  can,  as  we  know  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  assume  so 
compact  a  form,  spread  itself  so  widely 
and  so  deeply,  and  become  not  so  much 
hostile  to,  as  alien  from,  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  and  tone  of  a  society  like  our  own. 

The  governing  classes  of  England  may 
reasonably  feel  that  they  did  not  deserve 
this.  They  do  not  wish  to  repress,  re¬ 
strain,  and  crush  the  lower  classes.  They 
have  no  fanantical  religion  which  they 
wish  to  sustain.  They  do  not  love  the 
temporal  |K)wer  of  the  Pope,  neither  do 
they  hate  Garibaldi.  It  seems  hard  on 
them  to  forget  that,  when  that  apostle 
of  revolution  came  to  England,  Duchesses 
struggled  to  get  him  to  breakfast.  Why 
should  the  European  revolution  touch 
them,  and  annoy  people  so  well-meaning, 
BO  kindly,  and  so  liberal  ?  Ireland  is  a 
thorn  in  their  side  which  they  only  wish 
they  were  rid  of.  They  allow  any  amount 
of  treason  to  be  talked  and  written  there. 
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and  it  Is  only  with  some  difficulty  that 
they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  inter¬ 
fere  when  thundering  American  colonels 
and  captains  come  over  and  go  about 
stopping  cars,  and  burying  rifles  ready 
for  action,  and  making  themselves  gen¬ 
erally  disagreeable.  It  does  certainly 
seem  hard  that  the  Europt‘an  revolution 
should  come  to  os,  who  have  no  turn  for 
coupt-d'ttat^  and  artillery  in  the  streets, 
and  deportations  to  Cayenne.  Nor,  if 
it  is  to  come  among  us,  can  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
our  reward,  and  that,  in  a  land  u’here  the 
u|)per  classes  are  in  the  main  just  and 
generous  and  liberal,  the  revolution  will 
assume  a  much  milder  form  and  lead  to 
much  less  alarming  consequences  than 
w'ould  mark  its  trium])h  in  France.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  we  have  got  the 
sentiments  of  a  free  country,  nourished 
by  the  traditions  of  centuries ;  and  it  is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  h.ave  worked  out 
a  religion  which,  if  vague  and  illogical, 
is  yet  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most 
compatible  with  secular  ideas,  of  any 
religion  in  the  world.  We  need  not  be 
very  much  terrified  at  this  revolution, 
but  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
realize  in  time  its  significance.  If  it  is 
w’orth  noticing  that  the  English  Catholics 
are  now  represented  by  Ultramontanes, 
it  is  far  better  worth  noticing  that  our 
Chartists  are  now  becoming  Mazzinians. 
TJltramontanism  is  a  sickly  plant  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Englishmen  must  totally 
change,  and  lose  all  their  characteristic 
virtues,  before  they  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  But  a  fervent  democratic 
S{)irit  replacing  religion  by  a  love  of 
justice  and  brotherhood  among  nations, 
alluring  by  the  thought  of  membership 
in  a  noble  band,  and  justifying  the  self- 
assertion  of  English  artisans  by  their 
association  with  a  great  cause,  might  be 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  Puritanism  was  in 
the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  revolution  would,  indeed,  have  no 
change  in  England  if  the  governing 
classes  had  any  clear  idea  how  to  govern. 
But  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  wish  to  govern  well  was  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  knowledge  how  to 
govern  well  more  visibly  lacking.  In 
every  department  of  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  activity,  there  is  at 
this  moment  a  want  of  pith  and  energy 
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and  purpose  in  the  governing  clnssoB. 
There  is  plenty  of  suggestive  thought, 
but  hardly  any  clear  practical  thought. 
Every  one  shrinks  from  picturing  to  him¬ 
self,  and  stating  simply  on  paper,  what 
he  believes  an<I  thinks.  That  which  is 
called  the  Government  does  not  know 
whether  to  govern  or  to  be  governed, 
whether  to  cry  or  to  use  troops,  whether 
to  let  deputations  talk  sedition  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  office,  or  to  rely  on  bluster  and 
big  legal  talk  in  the  hope  that  rioters 
m.ay  be  frightened.  In  such  a  slate  of 
society  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  element  in  Enghuid,  an  ele¬ 
ment  thinking  of  Europe  more  than  of 
this  country,  and  viewing  Ireland  through 
the  haze  of  European  idesis,  might  not 
some  day  become  very  serious.  It  is 
comfortable,  but  it  is  silly,  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  danger,  and  to  repose  on 
platitudes  such  as  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  loyal.  If  we  are  wise  we 
shall  do  more  than  this;  we  shall  try  to 
take  away  that  standing-ground  which 
the  revolution  gains  from  the  existence 
of  abuses  which  are  manifest,  and  we 
shall  also  try  to  establish  a  governing 
power  with  more  force  and  energy  than 
any  which  we  have  at  present. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
important  truths  w'hich  science  has  em- 
Imdied  in  the  faith  of  philosophy,  that 
space  itself  is  not  more  “  infinite  ”  than 
are  the  sphere,  number,  and  complexity 
of  those  unseen  influences  which  affect 
the  condition  of,  the  e.arth  both  as  a 
planet  and  as  a  home  and  focus  of  sen¬ 
tient  life.  A.stronomical  research  has 
thus  before  it  an  absolutely  boundless 
field  of  discovery,  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  it  is  invited  and  encouraged  to 
traverse :  yet  may  we  not  estimate  its 
progress  by  the  space  it  embraces,  or  its 
completeness  by  the  range  of  the  tele- 
BCOi)e  ;  for  their  very  haste  to  mark  and 
note  the  prominent  phenomenaof  the  wide 
universe  has  prompted  men  to  overlook 
the  more  ob.scure  though  powerful  in¬ 
fluences,  which  thicken  the  more  closely 
they  surround  us,  and  it  surely  avails 
little  that  the  color  and  place  of  stars  and 
nebulosities  are  known,  while  those  mul¬ 
tiform  agencies  which  centre  in  the  sun 


and  focate  in  the  earth  itself,  are  as  yet 
unacknowledged,  except  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  their  results. 

The  telescojie  with  its  present  powers 
has  indeed  sketched  out  a  wide  region 
for  patient  observation  and  study,  to  be 
extended  only  when  optical  science  shall 
afford  some  new,  unthought-of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  means  and  appliances  of 
sight ;  and  astronomers  have  fitly  left 
oflr  for  a  time  idly  recounting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  vague  speculations  on 
what  Ls  beyond  their  ken,  for  the  bettor 
purpose  of  examining  minutely  those 
phenomena  which  liirM'ithiu  the  range, 
though  their  causes  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  distinct  vision.  Such  agencies 
have  hitherto  been  too  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  more  brilliant  discoveries,  but  ex¬ 
tending  research  every  day  gives  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  their  intimate  rmations  to 
the  condition  and  destiny  of  our  mother- 
earth. 

We  might  instance  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  heat,  light,  magnetism,  etc.,  as 
affording  most  important  additions 
and  aids  to  a  science  of  which  “  astron¬ 
omy  ”  is  an  inade<;[uate  title ;  but  in 
this  paper  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  certain  results  of  direct  observation 
that  promise  to  demonstrate  many  re¬ 
markable  relations  between  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the 
earth,  and  which  continue  to  gain  in¬ 
creasing  interest,  not  only  for  astrono¬ 
mers,  but  for  all  intelligent  men. 

Day  by  day,  at  the  principal  observa¬ 
tories  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  a]>- 
|)carance  of  the  sun  anxiously  watched, 
and  the  spots  which  often  mottle  much 
of  its  surtivee  carefully  mapped  out,  and 
even  photographed.  And,  indeed,  their 
utUity  recommends  such  observations  ; 
for  gravitation,  as  we  vaguely  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  not  the  only  link  which  binds 
our  planet  to  the  sun  ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  much  the  development  and 
jiresent  condition  of  the  earth  are  due 
to  the  action  of  those  thermal,  mag¬ 
netic,  and  chemical  influences  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  are  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  its  very  existence  and 
entire  cosmical  relations. 

liefore  recounting  the  results  of  sun¬ 
spot  observations,  wo  may  remark  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  at  a  distance  of 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and  on  a 
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visible  disc  having  a  diameter  of  little 
more  than  half  a  degree,  the  condition 
and  appearances  of  a  body  whose  dia¬ 
meter  is  more  than  one  hundred  times, 
and  surface  tweU’e  thousand  times, 
greater  than  those  of  the  earth. 

It  is  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  since  sun-spots  were  discovered,  and 
known  to  reappear.  The  discovery  is 
usually  assigned  to  Galileo,  whose  first 
w’ork  on  the  subject — Epistolce  ad  Valr 
serum  de  Maculi«  Solaribug—h  dated 
1612;  but  the  claims  of  the  Tuscan 
artist  may  in  this  respect  be  fairly  dis¬ 
puted  in  favor  of  Fabncius  whose  trea¬ 
tise,  De  Maculis  in  Sole  Observatis,  was 
wiitten  at  Wittenberg  in  June,  1611. 
Hariot,  in  England,  published  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  December,  1611;  and  Scheiner, 
a  Jesuit  of  Ingolstadt,  made  some  im- 

{>ortant  discoveiies  early  in  1612.  Even 
)efore  this  time,  spots  on  the  sun  had 
been  observed  by  the  naked  eye,  for 
Kepler  is  known  to  have  mistaken  one 
for  a  transit  of  Mercury. 

Nor  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
spots  have  not  unfrequently  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  eye,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  some  of 
them.  Pastorff  observed  one  which  he 
found  to  be  46,000  miles  in  length,  and 
27,960  broad;  and  Mayer,  in  1758,  saw 
one  whose  diameter  was  upwards  of 
45,000  miles,  having  an  area  greater 
than  thirty  times  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth.  Now,  it  may  easily  be  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  circle  at  the  distance  of 
the  solar  surface,  having  a  diameter  of 
one  teconfl  of  arc,  has  a  diameter  of  460 
miles,  and  contains  167,000  square  miles ; 
and  such  an  area  would  form  a  distinct 
speck,  the  smallest  that  can  be  seen  as 
such.  Yet  spots  of  an  area  greater  than 
a  thousand  miUious  of  square  miles 
have  been  recorded ;  and  these  having 
a  diameter  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  or 
about  one  twenty-secondth  that  of  the 
solar  disc,  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  to  all  eyes  under  a  clear  atmos¬ 
phere.  Even  the  nuclei,  or  dark  central 
parts,  the  cavities  through  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  we  see 
the  l>ody  of  the  sun  laid  bare,  are  Sfune- 
times  .of  enormous  extent ;  •“  so  large,” 
says  one  astronomer,  “that  the  earth 
could  pass  clean  through  sucb  a  hole 
without  coming  within  five  thousand 
miles  of  either  side.” 


In  shape,  as  in  size,  these  spots  are 
extremely  irregular. 

The  outer  portion,  at  least,  of  the  sun 
is  frequently  in  a  state  of  commotion, 
to  which  the  most  terrific  storm  at  sea 
suggests  only  the  faintest  possible  con¬ 
ception.  This  appears  to  l>e  extremely 
probable,  both  from  the  motions  of  the 
spots,  and  from  the  existence  of  those 
red  jlames,  which,  during  a  total  eclipse, 
have  been  observed  to  project  from  all 
sides  of  the  sun  sometimes  to  a  height 
of  40,000  miles.  That  the  photosphere, 
or  external  luminous  envelope,  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  undulation,  is  also  in¬ 
dicated  by  those  flashing  patches  of  light 
called  lucidi,  wdiich  have  lieen  observed 
in  all  regions  of  the  sun’s  disc,  giving  an 
unequally  shaded  appearance  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  producing  an  impres-sion  like 
that  from  the  waves  of  the  gli.steuing 
sea. 

The  sjKits,  however,  are  entirely  con  ¬ 
fined  to  a  belt  of  one  hundred  degrees 
within  fifty  degrees  north  and  south  of 
the  sun’s  equator. 

A  single  spot,  as  it  appears  under  the 
telescope,  consists  usually  of  an  irregular¬ 
ly  shaped  patch  of  at  least  three  distinctly 
separated  degrees  of  shading.  The  cen¬ 
tral  is  the  darkest,  called  the  nucleus. 
The  undyra  forms  a  broad  indented  mar¬ 
gin  to  the  nucleus  /  and  the  penum¬ 
bra,  of  a  still  slighter  tint,  surroumls  the 
whole.  S[K)ts  are  frequently  collected 
in  groups ;  and  so  many  as  eighty  distinct 
spots  have  sometimes  been  counted  in  a 
single  group.  Some  spots  appear  to 
have  two  nuclei,  and  in  others  this  sin¬ 
gular  change  is  observed  in  progress. 
They  become  bridged  across  by  an  em¬ 
bankment  and  ridges  of  the  matter  of 
the  photosphere,  and  having  a  feathered 
appearance  in  one  direction. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  sjxits,  and  con¬ 
fined  within  the  same  limits  of  latitude, 
are  certain  remarkable  streaks,  brighter 
than  the  ordinary  surface,  which  have 
lieen  named  faculce.  Some  of  these 
waves,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  a 
feathered  appearance,  and  though  sel¬ 
dom  straight,  have  been  observed  to  ex¬ 
tend  40,000  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  forty 
miles.  They  move  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  spots 
themselves  ;  and  this  fact  tend-s  strongly 
to  confirm  the  inference,  that  the  motion 
and  reappearance  of  the  spots  indicate 
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a  true  and  determinate  rotation  of  the 
solar  orb  in  that  direction. 

Besides  a  generally  uniform  passage,  at 
the  rate  of  about  4,000  miles  per  hour 
across  the  siin's  disc,  the  spots  are  ob¬ 
served  to  have  certain  proper  motions  of 
their  own,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
interfere  with  their  general  rotary  ve¬ 
locity.  Mr.  Dawes  observed  a  lar^e 
spot  which  revolved  round  its  centre  m 
twelve  days  ;  and  M.  Laiigier  of  Paris 
calculated  the  projjer  motion  of  certain 
irregularly  moving  spots  to  be  (indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  high  velocity  due  to  the 
solar  rotation  already  referred  t(^  at  the 
rate  of  247  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Carring¬ 
ton  attributes  such  proper  motion  to  the 
tendency  of  groups  of  spots  to  recede 
from  each  other. 

Spots  also  change  in  shape  and  size, 
and  their  duration  varies  from  a  few  days 
to  three  or  four  months.  Some  appear 
to  start  into  existence  wliile  you  examine 
the  solar  disc,  and  others  to  fade  away. 
Many  are  formed  and  then  die  out  with¬ 
in  a  single  transit,  which  lasts  a  fort¬ 
night.  Others  reappear  during  three 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  though  seldom 
ollener. 

The  manner  of  the  rise  and  obliter.a- 
tion  of  sun-spots  is  curious,  and  is  the 
basis  of  Professor  Wilson’s  original  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  their  being  actual  cavities. 
When  one  is  being  formed,  the  umbra 
appears  before  the  penumbra  y  and  in 
evanescence,  the  nwc/eusand  umbra  s(‘em 
to  get  filled  up  irregularly,  and  crossed  by 
faculous  ridges,  'tha penumbra  is  finally 
encroac-hed  upon  by  darting  masses  of 
incandescent  matter,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  general  brightness  of  the  photosphere. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  these  spots, 
it  is  a  suggestion  as  old  as  Maupertuis, 
that  they  are  masses  of  the  floating  un- 
consumed  scum  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 
Lalande  supposed  them  to  be  protuber¬ 
ances  from  the  interior,  standing  out 
from  the  solar  surface  like  our  rock- 
islands  from  the  sea ;  but  the  foreshorten¬ 
ing  of  the  nearest  edges  as  they  recede  to¬ 
ward  the  sun’s  eastern  limb,  disproves 
this  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  great  spot  of 
1719  was  seen  as  a  notch  on  the  sun’s  edge. 

The  explanation  most  widely  accepted, 
especially  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Herscliel,  is  that  they  are  cavities  in  the 
elastic  solar  atmosphere.  This  discov¬ 


ery”  is  due  to  Professor  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  1774,  observ¬ 
ed  the  foreshortening  of  their  nearest 
edges,  and  who  thence  advanced  the 
opinion,  that  they  we-e  holes  in  the  sun’s 
atmosphere,  caused  by  masses  of  ela.stic 
fluid  escaping  volcanically  from  the  fiery 
globe  underneath,  :ind  thus,  not  only 
laying  bare  the  sun’s  surface  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus,  but  also,  by  increasing 
expansion,  causing  that  widening  in  their 
coui-se  which  might  account  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  umbrae  and  pcniimbne.  Mr.^ 
Dawes  states,  in  confirmation  of  a  similar^ 
hypothesis,  that  the  inner  edges  of  the 
umbras  and  penumbrae  appear  to  be 
massed  and  tilted  up,  as  if  by  the  action 
of  elastic  gas  in  escaping  from  the  inte¬ 
rior. 

A  fourth  hypothesis,  accepted  by 
many  eminent  physicists,  seeks  at  once 
to  account  fur  the  spots,  and  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  the  solar  heat— the  latter 
a  hitherto  unsolved  or  rather  unattempt¬ 
ed  problem. 

Of  the  existence  of  countless  meteoric 
stones  revolving  round  the  sun,  even  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of 
miles,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  their 
}>eriodic  appearance  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  of  November,  when  the  path 
of  tlie  earth  traverses  their  belt.  Now, 
it  is  supposed  that  such  meteorolites, 
near  the  sun,  within  and  constituting  the 
“  zodiacal  light,”  are  continually  getting 
entangled  in  their  perihelion  passage  in. 
the  solar  atmosphere ;  and,  that  thus  being'*' 
“  licked  up  ”  by  the  central  attraction 
out  of  their  eUipticai  paths,  they  form 
sun-spots  during  one  or  two  revolutions, 
to  be  finally  swallowed  up  by  the  all- 
devouring  orb.  It  is  further  alleged, 
consistently  xvith  known  physical  laws, 
that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are 
maintained  by  and  dependent  upon  this 
continual  incidence  of  immense  masses 
of  meteoric  matter. 

Neither  our  space  nor  present  purpose 
allows  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
bold  and  compreheimive  theory,  further 
than,  in  passing,  to  satisfy  the  reader  of 
its  feasibility.  We  find  that  the  spots 
are  confined  to  the  sun’s  equatorial  zone, 
around  Avhich  alone  meteoric  matter  re¬ 
volves  in  variously  inclined  planes  :  their 
motions,  too,  are  various,  and  their  prev¬ 
alance  periodic,  and  both  these  facts  are 
accounted  for  by  this  theory.  It  has 
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likewise  been  shown  by  Secohi  of  Rome, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators  of 
experimental  physics,  that  the  emission 
of  heat  is  greater  from  the  equatorial 
belt  than  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
sun’s  surtaoe ;  and  it  has  been  found  that, 
on  an  average,  those  years  are  the  warm¬ 
est  in  which  a  great  number  of  sun-spots 
are  observed.  Nor  need  it  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
that  even  among  planets  the  higher 
forms  of  development  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  destruction  of  the  lower, 
for  the  life  and  growth  of  every  system 
involves  the  decay  and  change  of  indi¬ 
vidual  forms. 

Others,  again,  consider  sun-spots  to  be 
analogous  to  our  whirlwinds  and  cy¬ 
clonic  storms,  and  allege  that,  in  looking 
at  them,  we  look  down  into  their  rare¬ 
fied  central  vortices,  which,  widening 
upward  toward  the  surface  of  the  solar 
atmosphere,  present  the  appeariince  of 
cavities.  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  1801, 
accounted  for  the  distinctness  with  which 
the  umbrae  and  penumbrae  are  separated, 
by  supposing  that  in  these  we  see  the 
rupture  of  successive  strata  differing  in 
their  densities.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  such  interior  envelopes, 
Arago  has  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  outer  photosphere  is  composed  of 
inflamed  gas.;  for  he  found  that  the  rays 
from  the  sun’s  edge,  which  leave  it  at  a 
small  angle,  are  not  polarized,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  they  proceeded  from  either 
solid  or  liquid  surfaces;  whereas  the 
light  from  inflamed  gas  is  always  in 
a  natural  condition  at  all  angles  of 
emission. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  and  rate 
of  motion  of  solar  spots,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  move  from  west  to  east 
in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the 
planets,  and  that  the  sun’s  equatorial 
plane  thus  indicated  is  inclin^  at  an 
angle  of  seven  degrees  nine  minutes  to 
that  of  the  ecliptic. 

Owing  to  certain  proper  motions 
among  themselves,  the  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion  of  different  spots  is  subject  to  slight 
variations ;  yet  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  sun  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  25^ 
days.  Oalileo,  in  1612,  found  that  a 
certain  spot  returned  in  28  days;  Fa- 
bridus,  in  his  Dialogue^  gives  27^ days; 
and  Scheiner,  in  1630,  estimated  the 
period  at  27  days.  These  are  rough  ob- 
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servations,  so  we  may  allow  two  days 
for  the  earth’s  progress  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  spots  during  their  revo¬ 
lution,  and  regard  these  three  observa¬ 
tions  as  giving  res|>cctively  20,  25^,  and 
25  days  as  the  sidereal  period  of  the 
sun’s  revolution.  The  following  are  pe¬ 
riods  of  revolutions  assigned  by  eminent 
astronomers,  that  have  been  c-arefully 
deduced  from  numerous  observations: 
Lalande  gives  25 '42  days ;  Delambre, 
25*01 ;  Cassini,  25*56 ;  B^hm,  25'32  ; 
Laugier,  25*34. 

Spots  are  siddom  seen  at  the  sun’s 
eqinitor,  and  never  in  the  circumpolar 
regions:  they  usually  occupy  belts  in 
each  hemisphere  between  the  parallels 
of  ten  degrees  and  twenty  degrees  of 
heliograph ical  latitude.  Mr.  Carrington, 
who  recently  published  elaborate  results 
of  eleven  years’  observations,  has  shown 
that  the  spots  near  the  equator  revolve 
in  a  shorter  time  than  those  of  higher 
latitudes,  and  that  this  retardation  of 
angular  motion  is  subject  to  a  law  more 
or  less  definite.  His  formula  gives  24*98 
days  as  the  siderial  period  of  rotation 
at  the  sun’s  equator,  and  26*57  days 
at  latitude  thirty  degrees,  beyond  which 
very  few  spots  have  been  noticed  in 
either  hemisphere.  Sir  John  Herschel 
considers  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  body  of  the  sun  rotates  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  equal  to  that  of  its  photosphere 
at  the  equator — that  is,  in  25  days,  and 
that  the  different  rates  of  movement 
thus  indicated  in  different  regions  of 
the  solar  atmosphere,  together  with 
known  differences  in  temperature,  are 
results  from  that  general  state  of  dis¬ 
turbance  indicated  by  the  proper  motions 
of  the  spots  and  other  phenomena. 
The  same  philosopher  attributes  the 
differences  in  the  periods  of  the  spots, 
and  of  the  same  spot  in  successive 
transits,  to  the  different  velocity  of  ro- 
tationj)roper  to  higher  latitudes,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  proper  motion  of  a 
spot  in  altering  its  latitude.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  fact  that  a  spot  in  1857  was 
observed  to  revolve  four  times  in 
periods  of  25*46,  25*67,  25*83,  and  26*23 
days,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  force  of 
its  proper  motion  driving  it  into  higher 
latitudes. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
regarding  sun-s|>ots  relate  to  the  periodi¬ 
city  of  their  prevalence.  The  region  of 
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Bp<)t8  is  at  times  speckled  all  over  for  two 
or  three  days  coutinuously ;  in  other 
years,  no  spots  are  to  be  seen  for  many 
days.  While  we  write,  only  one  small 
spot  ap|)ears  on  the  solar  disc,  appearing 
under  the  telescope  of  the  size  of  a  pin¬ 
head;  but  in  1860,  spots  were  seen 
every  day,  and  in  great  numbers.  And 
in  the  year  1870-71,  any  person,  with 
the  aid  of  a  goo<i  field-glass,  properly 
screened,  will  be  able  to  see  some  of  the 
spots  which  will  then  mottle  the  face  ot 
the  sun.  We  are  able  to  make  such  a 
prediction  in  accordance  with  a  law  an¬ 
nounced  in  1843  by  Professor  Sehwabe 
of  Dessau.  He  m.ade  s|)ot-observation8 
irom  1826  to  1860  on  about  300  days  in 
each  year  ;  and  found  that,  in  the  years 
1833,  1843,  1844,  and  1856,  there  were, 
on  fully  half  the  days  of  observation,  no 
spots  on  the  solar  disc,  and  few  at  any 
time  during  these  years — not  more  than 
thirty  groups  in  all.  But  in  each  of  the 
years  1828,  1838,  1848,  and  1859-60, 
there  were  about  300  groups — the  sun 
being  alw.ays  spotted.  This  observed 
recurrence  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years  of  a  maximum  and  intervening 
minimum  number  of  spots  as  indicating 
periodic  seasons  of  solar  disturbance,  or 
activity^  as  it  has  been  called,  was  fully 
tested  by  Professor  Wolf  of  Zilrich,who 
examined  all  recorded  sun-spot  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  time  of  Galileo  down¬ 
wards.  For  he  has  shown  that,  for  the 
last  254  years,  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  sun-spots  have  each,  with  little  varia¬ 
tion,  recurred  at  intervals  of  eleven  one- 
fifth  years;  and  that  the  minimum  dis¬ 
turbance  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle 
of  the  period  between  any  two  maxima^ 
but  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  that 
eleven-year  sjtace.  Tims,  while  the 
number  of  spots  reached  a  maximum  in 
1859-60,  it  will  decre.ase  till  1866-67, 
and  then  increase  till  1870-71. 

Again,  the  degree  of  maxima  and  min¬ 
ima  variations  is  subject  to  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  at  periods  of  fifty-six  years — a  fluc¬ 
tuation  undoubtedly  due,  as  Mr.  Carring¬ 
ton  suggests,  to  the  action  of  thej)lanet8 
in  certain  positions,  especially  of  Jupiter, 
on  that  belt  of  matter  called  the  zoaiacid 
light ;  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proposal  of  Major  Jacob,  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  observatory  at  Purandhnr,  in 
India,  for  simultaneous  observations  of 
sun-spots  and  the  zodiacal  light  has  never 


been  carried  out.  It  was  observed,  and, 
we  think,  demonstrated,  by  General 
Sabine,  that  the  flnctnations,  in  corre¬ 
sponding  periods,  of  the  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  are  at  least 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  double  variation  we  have  mentioned 
in  sun-spottedness ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  daily  photographs 
of  both  phenomena  which  are  regularly 
taken  at  Kew,  will  lead  to  important 
developments  in  the  science  of  magnet¬ 
ism. 

Those  induced  currents  of  electri¬ 
city  in  the  upfier  and  rarer  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  that  are  known  as  auroroB^ 
have  long  been  known  to  accompany  cer¬ 
tain  earth-currents  affecting  our  telegra- 
j>hy,  and  certain  states  of  the  weather 
affecting  our  most  intimate  every-day 
interests ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  aurorae  and  sun-spots 
increase  and  diminish  together. 

But,  before  accepting  as  a  fixed  result 
in  this  splendid  field  of  inquiry  that  the 
sun’s  influence  is  maintained  and  regula<- 
ted  by  the  waste  and  wear  of  that  plane¬ 
tary  system  which  it  ap|>ears  to  sustain, 
w'e  must  await  further  research  to  trace 
more  clearly  the  coordinate  changes  of 
the  earth  and  sun,  and  be  satisfied  the 
while  that  thus,  and  through  many  other 
unthought-of  media,  is  our  present  con¬ 
dition  governed  by  influences  which  in¬ 
volve  our  destiny,  and  life  and  death 
perpetually  harmonized. 


FITZ-GREEXE  HALLECK. 

Ix  connection  with  the  fine  portrait  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
engraved  for  the  purpose,  we  place  on 
our  pages  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  original. 

Fitz-Greene  Ilalleck  was  bom  in  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  July  8,  1795;  llis  mother, 
Mary  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Eliot,  the  “  Apostle  of  the 
Indians.”  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of 
Jacob  Barker,  in  New  York^  in  which 
employment  he  remained  many  years. 
He  w'as  also,  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  poetic  epistles,  “  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  sugar  line.”  For  a  long  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  death  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
he  was  engaged  in  his  business  affairs, 
and  was  named  by  him  one  of  the  origi- 
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nal  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Guilford,  his  native  town,  November  19, 
1867,  at  the  ri{>e  age  of  seventy -two 
years.  Mr.  Halleck  has  lived  retired 
chiefly  for  the  last  twenty  years,  only 
occasionally  coming  to  the  city ;  but 
alw.-iys  pleased  with  the  society  of  his 
old  friends. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post,  the  well  and  widely- 
known  poet,  and  the  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Halleck.  It  will  be  more  valued  coming 
from  such  a  source,  so  appreciative  of 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  of  his  talents 
as  a  poet.  Mr.  Bryant  says : 

“Mr.  Halleck  began  to  wnte  verses  in 
his  boyhood.  The  earliest  piece  which 
he  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  his  col¬ 
lected  poems,  the  lines  to  ‘  Twilight,’ 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  so  long 
ago  as  1818,  and  the  ‘Croaker  ’  papers, 
by  Halleck  and  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
appeared  in  our  Journal  the  follow'ing 
summer.  ‘  Fanny,’  his  longest  poem, 
was  written  in  1819.  Li  1822-3  he  visit¬ 
ed  Europe,  and  in  1627  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems.  Several  editions 
have  apjieared  since. 

“  Mr.  Halleck  was  by  no  means  a  volu¬ 
minous  author,  but  the  poems  he  wrote 
have  long  been  favorites  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  vein  oi 
humor,  exceedingly  airy  and  graceful, 
and  his  versification  is  one  of  uncommon 
sweetness  and  melody.  He  delighted  in 
rapid  transitions  from  gay  to  grave,  and 
again  in  unexpected  returns  from  the 
grave  to  the  ludicrous.  Yet  when  the 
mood  was  on  him  he  was  capable  oi 
strains  inspired  with  the  highest  poetic 
enthusiasm.  There  is  not  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  a  finer  martial  poem  than  his 
‘  Marco  Boxzaris.’  His  verses  addressed 
to  a  poet’s  daughter  are  as  charming  as 
such  verses  could  well  be  ;  and  his  ‘Red 
Jacket,’  a  poem  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Indian  chief  of  that  name,  is,  aside 
from  the  touches  of  his  characteristic 
humor,  which  it  contains,  a  poem  of  ro- 
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bust  and  manly  vigor,  w’orthy  to  be 
placed  beside  anything  of  its  kind  in 
our  literature. 

“  Mr.  Halleck  was  personally  a  most 
agreeable  man,  and  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  companions  in  the  world.  He 
was  an  unwearied  reader,  and  used  to 
say  that  he  could  think  of  no  more  pleas¬ 
ant  life  than  would  be  afforded  by  a 
large  library  and  abundant  leisure.  He 
was  acquainted  with  several  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  He  studied  Portuguese  that  he 
might  read  Camoens  in  the  original, 
whose  ‘  Lusiad’  has  lost  all  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  much  of  its  narrative  interest 
m  Mickle’s  diffuse  translation.  His  con¬ 
versation  was  entertaining,  pointed  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  almost  epigram¬ 
matic,  and  enlivened  w’ith  anecdotes, 
which  he  related  with  a  conciseness  and 
spirit  that  would  have  satisfied  even 
Samuel  Rogers.” 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Rodman 
Deake,  September,  1820.  This  touch¬ 
ing  effusion,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ilal- 
leck,  may  well  serve  for  his  own 

REQUIEM  OR  DIRGE. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days  I 

None  knew  thee  bat  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep ; 

And  long,  where  tliou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven. 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine ; 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow. 

But  I’ve  in  vain  essayed  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 

Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 
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DIRGE  OF  SUMMER. 

All  in  the  arms  of  Autumn  lying, 
Fading  flowers  round  tier  sighing, 
Summer  sick  and  sad  is  dying. 

Now  no  more  sliall  she  be  seen. 

In  the  evening’s  deep  serene, 

Weaving  garlands  white  and  green  I 

Fold  her  in  a  winding-sheet. 

Woven  all  of  blossoms  meet, 

For  the  shroud  of  maiden  sweet 

Crimson  rose  and  lily  white — 

All  she  had  of  best  and  bright. 

Long  have  vanished  from  tlie  lightl 

Gather  Autumn’s  palest  flowers, 

Dank  with  Autumn’s  softest  showers— 
Bring  them  to  her  leafless  bowers. 

Then  through  Winter’s  icy  gloom, 

She  shall  rest  as  in  a  tomb 

Sheeted  snow  shall  shroud  her  bloom — 

Shroud  her  bloom,  but  not  forever ; 
Mortals  die,  but  seasons  never. 

When  the  chains  of  Winter  sever, 

Spring  shall  wake  her  up  again. 

Lead  her  forth  to  bill  and  plain. 

Over  willing  hearts  to  reign. 


THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Son  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight 
The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaves, 

Ajid  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle 
The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves ; 

While  afar,  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 
I  hoar  the  sweet  voices  of  bells 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  Autumn, 
That  fitAiUy  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other — 
They  answer  and  mingle  again — 

As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 
Make  harmony  still  in  their  strain ; 

As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle 
In  mountainous  regions  of  snow. 

Till  fVom  hill-top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 
Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  sltadows,  the  fire-light  of  even. 

The  sound  of  the  rain’s  distant  chime. 
Come  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping. 
Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time : 
The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion. 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloof. 

We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 
The  pattor  of  rain  on  tho  roof. 


When  the  spirit  goes  fbrth  in  its  yearnings. 

To  take  all  its  wanderers  home ; 

Or,  afar  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 

I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light — 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm — 

For  I  know  that  tliose  only  who  love  mo 
Will  seek  me  through  s^dow  and  storm. 

But  should  thoy  be  absent  this  evening. 

Should  even  the  household*  depart — 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely ; 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  heart. 

The  faces  of  fViends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,  and  the  tone. 

Will  haunt  mo  wherever  I  wander. 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 
Tho  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time — 

Who  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  the  angels 
In  a  purer  and  holier  dime  1 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  Autumn  I 
Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall; 

My  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  mo — 

My  heart  hol^  a  feast  with  them  all 

— Chambcrifa  JowmaL 


.  FAMILY  MUSIC. 

Beside  the  window  I  sit  alone. 

And  I  watch  as  the  stars  come  out, 

I  catch  the  sweetness  of  Lucy’s  tone. 

And  the  mirth  of  the  chorna’  shout: 

I  listen  and  look  on  the  solemn  night. 

Whilst  they  stand  singing  beneath  the  lig;ht. 

Lucy  looks  just  like  an  early  rose 
(Somebody  else  is  thinkiug  so). 

And  every  day  more  fair  site  grows 
(Somelxxly  will  not  say  me  no). 

And  she  sings  like  a  bird  whose  heart  is  blessed 
(And  Somebody  thinks  of  building  a  nest  I) 

And  DOW  she  chooses  another  tune. 

One  that  was  often  sung  by  me:— > 

I  do  not  think  that  these  niglits  in  June 
Are  half  so  fine  as  they  u^  to  be. 

Or  ’tis  colder  watching  the  solemn  night. 

Than  standing  singing  beneath  the  light. 

Lucy,  you  sing  like  a  silver  bell. 

Your  face  is  fresh  as  a  morning  flower — 

Why  should  you  think  of  the  sol»  which  swell 
When  leaves  fall  fast  in  the  autumn  bower  f 
Rather  gather  your  buds  and  sing  your  song, 
Their  perfume  and  echo  will  linger  long. 

I’m  gray  and  grave — and  ’tis  quite  time,  Ux^ 
I  go  at  leisure  along  my  ways ; 

But  I  know  how  life  appears  to  you, 

I  know  the  words  that  Someb^y  says : 

As  old  songs  are  sweet,  and  old  words  true, 

So  there’s  one  old  story  that’s  always  new  I 
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There  ia  a  grave  that  jou  do  not  know, 

A  drawer  in  mj  desk  that  you’ve  never  acen. 
A  page  in  my  life  that  I  never  abow, 

A  love  in  my  heart  that  ia  alwa3ra  green : 
Sing  out  the  old  aongl  I  fear  not  the  pain, 

I  aang  it  once— Lucy,  aing  it  again  I 

IsabbUaA  FTvm. 

— Oood  Words. 


TOP6Y-TURVT  WORLD. 

Ip  the  butterfly  courted  the  bee, 

And  the  owl  the  porcupine ; 

If  cfaurcbee  were  built  in  the  sea ; 

And  three  timee  one  was  nine ; 

If  tlie  pony  rode  hia  maater; 

If  the  buttercupa  ate  the  oowa ; 

If  the  cat  had  the  dire  diaaater 
To  be  worried,  air,  by  the  mouae; 

If  mamma,  air,  aold  the  baby 
To  a  gipay  for  half  a-croani  t 
If  a  gentleman,  air,  waa  a  lady — 

The  world  would  be  Dpaide  Down  I 
If  any  or  all  of  tlieae  wonders 
Should  ever  come  about, 

I  ahould  not  consider  them  blunders, 
For  I  should  be  Inside  Out  I 


THE  RIVER  OP  TIME. 

Oh  I  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears. 

With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme. 

And  a  broad' ning  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime, 
That  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

How  the  winters  are  driving  like  flakes  of  snow. 
And  the  summers  like  buds  between. 

And  the  year  is  the  sheaf — so  they  come  and  they 

On  the  river’s  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow. 

As  it  glides  through  the  shadow  and  slieen. 

There’s  a  musical  isle  on  the  river  of  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 

There’s  a  cloudless  sky  and  tropical  clime. 

And  a  song  as  sweet  as  vesper  chhne, 

When  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  ataying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  tlie  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there; 

There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust,  Iwt  we  love  them  so  I 
There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings. 
And  a  part  of  an  infant’s  prayer; 

There’s  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings. 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings. 

And  the  garment  that  shb  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy 
sliore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 

And  we  sometimes  bear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  days  gone  before. 

When  the  wind  down  tlie  river  is  fair. 
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Oh  I  remembered  for  aye  be  that  blessed  isle. 

All  the  days  of  our  life  till  night — 

When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile. 
And  our  eyes  are  dosed  to  slumber  a  while. 

May  our  “  greenwood  ’*  of  soul  be  in  sight. 


OOMINO  HOMK 

O  BROTBERfl  and  sisters,  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet 

That  home,  in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  trees, 

Where  onoe  our  houseliold  met? 

Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  come  from  school, 

Through  the  summer’s  pleasant  heat ; 

With  the  yellow  fennel’s  golden  dust 
On  our  tired  little  feet?  j 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood  I 

Wo  loitered  by  the  way ; 

And  stopped  in  tlie  woods  to  gather  flowers. 

And  in  the  fields  to  play ; 

Till  warned  by  the  deep’ning  shadow’s  fall. 

That  told  of  the  coming  night. 

We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last  long  hill,  | 

And  saw  our  home  in  sight  I  : 

And.  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now  I 

Tlian  she  whose  life  is  o’er,  I 

Do  you  think  of  the  mother’s  loving  face^ 

That  looked  from  the  open  door? 

Alas  I  for  the  changing  things  of  time;  ' 

That  home  in  the  dust  is  low ; 

And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  us. 

In  the  darkness,  long  ago  I 

And  we  have  come  to  life's  last  hill. 

From  which  our  weary  eyes  j 

Can  almost  look  on  that  home  that  shines  I 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go,  * 

Still  let  ns  move  as  one. 

Always  together  keeping  step. 

Till  tbe  march  of  life  is  done : 

For  that  mother,  who  waited  for  us  here, 

W earing  a  smile  so  sweet, 

Now  waits  on  tlie  hills  of  paradise 
For  her  children’s  ooming  feel  I 


I  WONDER  WHTl 

I  woKDEB  why,  when  wild  winds  cry. 

And  rain  dri|«  from  the  eaves. 

And  before  the  rising  tempest  fly 
The  last  few  fluttering  leaves ; 

There  bursts  a  tune  of  merry  June 
Upon  my  inner  ear. 

Warm  odors  pass  through  the  deep  rich  grasi^ 
And  tbe  blackbird  whistles  clear  1 
I  wonder  why  I 

I  wonder  why,  when  night  winds  ai(^ 

And  the  city  rests  in  stiade. 

And  its  living  eouls  in  slumber  lie^ 

And  glare  and  tumult  fade ; 
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Far  fWim  the  town  on  a  dorered  down, 

With  8hoi\  dne  graaa  to  trtMul, 

’Mid  gorae  and  gray  atone  I  waudtf  alone, 
And  larka  oarol  urerhead  I 
1  wonder  why  I 

Do  I  wonder  why  when  you  and  I 
Are  parted  by  many  a  mile, 

And  between  us  tireless  streams  go  by. 
Woods  whisper  and  pastures  smile ; 

In  whatever  way,  by  night  or  day. 

You  oorae  to  eye  or  ear. 

You  are  no  surprise  to  my  gladdened  eyes, 
And  the  wor^  of  your  song  ring  dear  f 
Do  I  wonder  why? 

A.  F.  C.  K. 


SONNET— TENNYSON. 

Thkrb  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
For  which  I  live— black  eyes  and  brown  and 
blue: 

I'hold  them  all  most  dear:  but  0,  black  eyes, 

I  live  and  die  and  only  die  for  you  I 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me— while  I  mused 
At  sunset  underneath  a  shadowy  plane 
In  old  Itayona,  nigh  the  southern  sea — 

From  a  half-open  lattice  kx>ked  at  mt. 

I  saw  no  more,  only  tboee  eyes,  oonfbsed 
And  dazzled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain. 

It  is  singular  that  this  charming  sonnet  sliould  not 
have  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1833,  then  prepar¬ 
ing  fur  the  press. 


MY  DREAM. 

A  BLENDF.R  form,  a  girlish  face, 

Blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair ; 

Sweet  lips,  dear  lips  I  and  sunny  smiles, 
A  vision  angel  fair  I 

Oh,  gentle  eyes  I  oh.  cruel  eyes  I 
W’hy  will  you  haunt  me  so? 

Filled  with  the  old  sweet  tenderness ; 
The  love  of  long  ago. 

A  merry  laugh,  a  pleasant  voice, 

Sweet  chimes,  like  silver  bells ; 

Old  music  unforgotten  still. 

Around  mo  rings  and  swella 

Oh,  wooing  voice  I  oh,  cruel  voice  I 
Why  will  you  haunt  me  so? 

Speaking  the  old  sweet  tenderness. 

The  love  of  long  ago. 

An  angel  form,  a  blessed  face, 

A  picture,  fading  never  I 

The  anguish  of  a  vanished  hops. 

That  clings  to  me  for  ever. 

Oh,  blessed  dream  I  oh,  cruel  dream  I 
Why  will  you  haunt  me  so  ? 

Sad  with  the  old  sweet  tenderness. 

The  love  of  long  ag^. 


MOONLIGHT  AND  DARKNES& 

Liouts  upon  the  water  dancing. 

Eyes  beneath  the  moonlight  glancing. 
Words  spoken  low; 

Filled  my  heart  with  tender  fancying 
Long,  long  ago. 

Clouds  above  a  dark  sea  bending, 

Sighs  with  sad  sea-breezes  blending 
Words  wild  with  woe. 

All  my  heart  with  fears  were  rending 
Long,  long  ago. 

Years  that  brought  with  them  estranging, 
Hopes  and  fancies  all  deranging. 

Hearts  altered  so; 

Love,  like  life,  for  ever  changing. 

Since  long  ago.  ,  U  a 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Sheldon  Company,  the  well-known  publish¬ 
ers  at  No.  498  Broadway,  send  us  the  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Gea  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  By  Rev.  A.  R.  Van 
Nest,  D.D.,  1887,  pp.  446,  neatly  executed  by 
pen  and  printer.  Dr.  Bethune  was  our  personal 
friend  for  many  yei^  and  we  welcome  this  inter¬ 
esting  memoir  of  him.  He  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light,  and  his  praise  was  in  many  churches. 
His  eloquent  words  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the 
platform  before  many  assemblies,  have  delighted 
the  ears,  instructed  the  minds,  and  wanned  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  in  this  laud.  He  was  well 
and  widely  known,  and  being  dead  yet  speaks  in 
his  published  writings  and  discourses,  and  now  in 
this  permanent  volume  ably  prepared  by  the  pen 
of  attection.  It  is  a  good  l^k,  well  charged  with 
practical  wisdom  and  night-burning  thoughts, 
which  should  be  read  and  remembered  by  all  who 
revere  his  memory. 

Sheldon  &  Company  send  us  also  "  A  Parting 
Word,"  by  Newman  Hall,  a  neat  little  volume  of 
almost  lUU  pages,  whicli  thousands  who  hung  on 
his  eloquent  lips  during  his  late  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  will  bo  glad  to  get,  and  instructed  to  read. 

Ticknor  d;  Field*,  the  eminent  Boston  publish¬ 
ers,  whose  beautifully-executed  books  are  read 
everywhere,  send  us  “  The  Unoomnurciol  Travl- 
ler,"  the  lost  volume  of  the  Diamond  Edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  This 
volume,  the  publishers  imforro  us,  contains  vari¬ 
ous  interesting  papers  “  not  included  in  any  other 
American  Edition,”  which  we  are  sure  will  secure 
the  attoutkiu  of  the  reading  public. 

Tteknor  dh  Fields  also  send  us  Child  Pictures 
from  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  8.  Eytinge, 
Jr.  Chapters  which  Mr.  Dickens  says,  in  a  note, 
were  compiled  for  American  children,  from  his 
varioiu  works,  “with  ray  free  consent.''  These 
stories  are  beautifully  illustrated,  which  comprise 
the  must  popular  tliemes  of  this  popular  author, 
such  as  Little  Nell,  The  Marchioness,  Paul  Flw- 
ence.  The  Fat  Boy,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  imaginary 
family.  For  sale  by  Sheldon  A  Co. 

if.  W.  Dodd,  publislier  of  many  good  booki^ 
sends  us  The  Clifford  Household.  By  ti.  F.  Moorsi 

“  We  whose  law  li  love,  seem  Ism 
Bj  what  we  do,  than  what  we  aro.” 
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llie  book  presents  a  rich  table  of  contents,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  many  valuable  thoughts. 

Mr.  Dodd  aliM  sends  £feie  Dintmore.  By  Mar¬ 
tha  Farquharson,  aulliur  of  various  works.  This 
well-told  story  is  more  especially  inlerestiug  to 
little  folks — the  younger  portions  of  community — 
as  well  08  full-grown  children  who  are  feud  of 
cliUdreu’s  food.  Mr.  Dodd,  we  believe,  never  pub¬ 
lishes  books  injurious  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  readers. 

M.  W.  Dodd  also  sends  us  The  LUUe  fbx,  or  the 
story  of  Captain  8ir  F.  L.  MoClintock’s  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition.  Written  for  the  young.  By  S.  T.  C. 
Which  will  interest  and  instruct  little  readers  in 
the  customs  of  the  people  in  high  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  as  well  us  give  them  some  lessons  in  natu¬ 
ral  history. 

Samariian  T^xi-Book. — Orientalists  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  interested  in  a  little  liaud-book  of  thirty- 
&>ur  pages,  under  this  title,  purporting  to  contain 
the  principal  words  in  the  Samaritan  version  of 
the  Fentaleuch,  written  by  Robert  Young,  Esq., 
and  received  by  us  from  the  publishers,  George 
Adam  Young  k  Co.,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Young  has 
paid  great  attention  to  tlie  study  of  Scripture  texts, 
as  is  shown  by  his  new  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  by  numerous  other  textual,  linguistic, 
and  expository  publications.  In  a  “  Supplement 
to  the  Bible,”  consisting  of  iitt^-five  pages,  he 
has  collected  a  number  of  more  literal  renderings 
of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  original  when  compared 
with  the  common  version  and  with  his  own  new 
translation.  Among  the  works  written  by  him 
we  find  the  “Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter 
Oatechism,”  in  thirteen  languages ;  also  a  “  Diction¬ 
ary  and  OoDoordance,”  containing  every  word  in 
tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all  its  prefixes  and 
affixes,  and  references  to  every  (lassuge  in  which 
these  occur,  to  which  is  added  the  Septuagiut  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  words. — Am.  Lil.  OaztUe. 

77«e  first  volume  of  a  work  whidi  will  possess  a 
thrilling*  interest  for  many,  “  Lea  Myst^res  do 
Constantinople,”  is  announced  as  ready  by  a 
Constantinople  paper.  We  have  bad  “  Mysteries 
of  London"  u«9tie  ad  nauoeam,  and  “  Mysteries  of 
Paris”  too.  It  is  to  be  hiqied  that  “  Mysteries  of 
Constantinople  ”  will  reveal  realities,  and  not  the 
mere  imaginative  pictures  of  tlie  “  literary  book¬ 
maker.” 


SCIENCE. 

Self-recording  Barometer. — A  self-recording  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  has  been  termed  Barometrograph, 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Brequet.  It  is  designed 
to  furnish  diagrams,  every  six  hours,  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  oonsisis  of  four  metallic 
boxes,  tlie  upper  and  lower  of  whicti  are  curved; 
these  are  vacuum-boxes,  and  are,  in  some  measure, 
a  modification  of  the  aneroid  barometer.  Tho 
registration  is  made  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  is 
wound  by  clock-work,  and  is  covert  with  a  paper 
ou  a’hich  lamp-black  has  been  deposited.  Ou  this 
paper  a  lever  from  the  barometer  makes  its  traces 
as  the  wheel  revolves. 

SectrKUy. — Professor  Newmann,  of  Ronigsberg, 
who  has  been  working  upon  the  subject  of  the 
action  of  electricity  on  white  blood-corpuscles,  has 
pointed  out  some  very  remarkable  facta.  He  fiuda 


that  under  the  influence  of  strong  induced  currents 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  frog  swell  out,  their 
walls  become  quite  smooth,  and  a  clear  space 
is  left  between  the  wall  and  the  granular  nucleus 
in  the  interior.  The  molecules  iu  the  cell  com¬ 
mence,  too,  to  exhibit  rapid  movements. 

Muncies  of  tlie  Eye. — M.  C.  bappey  has  published 
in  the  Comptee  Rendu*  a  paper  on  the  unslripjied 
musch-s  of  the  eye.  Up  to  the  present,  he  has 
described  only  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  describe,  also,  the  ciliary  muscle,  which 
is  thought  to  be  employed  iu  adapting  the  eye’s 
focus  to  vision  at  diflerent  distances. 

Orone-bretd  Cotton. — In  experimenting  on  the 
artificial  fertiliruition  of  tho  different  forms  of  the 
cotton-plant,  M.  Balsammo  has  obtained  varieties 
which  seem  to  deserve  tho  attention  of  tlioee  in¬ 
terested  in  cotton-growing.  By  producing  a  crose- 
breeil  between  two  varieties  possessing  peculiarly 
valuable  but  diflerent  properties,  be  has  obtained 
plants  whose  fibre  is  of  a  quality  such  as  no  va¬ 
riety  has  yet  exhibited.  The  principle  of  artificial 
selection,  as  iu  this  instance,  might,  we  doubt  not, 
be  made  far  more  afiplicable  to  commercial  objects 
tliau  it  is  at  present.  This  discovery  of  M.  Bdl- 
sammo's,  like  one  or  two  others  whidi  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  pointa  to  a  fair  field  for  investigation 
calculated  to  lead  to  valuable  practical  leaults. 

The  Human  Heart— k  German  physiologist  has 
pointed  out  that  in  crabs  the  heart  is  supplied 
with  a  nerve  which  regulates  its  movements  just 
as  tlie  pneumogastric  nerve  in  man  iuflueucea  the 
human  heart. 

Silurian  System. — M.  Barrande,  the  celebrated 
geologist,  has  just  issued  four  new  volumes  of  his 
treatisie  on  ifie  Silurian  System  of  Bohemia.  They 
include  descriptions  of  the  fossil  remains  belonging 
to  the  orders  Cephalopoda  and  l^teropoda. 

Salt  Manure. — In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Compies  Rendus,  M.  Velter  suggests  that  for  cer¬ 
tain  soils  farmers  will  find  common  salt  a  much 
more  valuable  manure  than  is  generally  believed. 
He  considers  that  salt  is  especially  useful  in  earths 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter. 
In  these  it  is  first  trandormed  into  carbonate,  and 
ultimately  into  iiiiratc  of  soda. 

Smalt-Pox  — Conceniing  tho  prevention  of 
small-pox  iu  large  towns,  Dr.  Druitt  suggests  that 
in  future  all  “  casual  paupers  ”  who  {xissess  no 
Bufiieieut  vaccination  mark,  should  be  vaccinated 
on  admission  to  the  nightly  refuge. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — It  is  rumored  that 
the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  iu  the  Faculty  of 
tScience  at  Paris,  lately  vacated  by  M.  Dumas, 
will  be  given  to  M.  Pasteur,  the  great  opponent  of 
spontaneous  generation. 

Xew  Meteorological  JnstruTneiit.— Trot.  De  la 
Rive,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  invented  an  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  consists  of  a  double  telescope 
with  a  single  eye-piece,  by  which  two  objects  at 
known  distances  may  be  compared.  Tlius  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  stratum  of  air  between  them  may  be 
noted.  The  inventor  thinks  that  a  measure  of 
transparency  may  be  of  great  importance  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  He  agrees  with  Pasteur, 
who  supposes  that  the  light,  dry  fog  which  some¬ 
times  intercepts  the  light  is  cau^  by  myriads  of 
organic  germs  floating  near  the  earth,  which  be¬ 
come  transparent  when  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  are  swept  to  the  earth  by  heavy  rains.  Vail- 
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laat,  however,  believes  that  the  haze  sometimes 
se^‘ti  ill  fine  weather  is  the  effect  of  variations  in 
Ufi  density  of  the  atrooephere ;  fur  reflected  liglit, 
pawing  tlirough  such  a  medium,  would  not  give  a 
distinct  iinpreasion  of  distant  objects. 

A  Swits  ObneriyaUiry. — At  Neufchatel,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  is  an  observatory  organized  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  and  possessing  the  very  finest  insiru- 
meuta.  Besides  purely  scientific  results,  it  ren¬ 
ders  immense  service  to  the  chronometer  manu¬ 
facturers  by  enabling  them  to  produce  watches 
which  are  every  day  becoming  mure  perfect  as 
time-keepers.  This  is  important  to  the  branch 
of  industry  in  question,  which  can  only  exist  by 
constant  improvement.  Prizes  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  fur  the  must  perfect  watches  and  chronome¬ 
ters. 

New  Treatment  in  Caus  of  Ampvlaiion. — Dr. 
Maisonneuve,  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Pans, 
read  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy  on  the 
advantages  of  a  cisitinuous  method  of  a.spiration 
in  the  healing  of  great  amputations.  The  liquids 
exuding  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air,  poisonous  putrification  en¬ 
sues.  To  arrest  this  action.  Dr.  Maisonneuve,  after 
dressing  the  wound  with  lint  saturated  with  anti¬ 
septic  liquids,  brin|^  into  use  his  aspiratory  appa¬ 
ratus.  which  consists  of  a  sort  of  a  burette  of  in¬ 
dia-rubber  furnished  with  a  tube  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  a  flask  of  three  or  four  litres  capacity,  and 
an  air-pump  which  exhausts  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  he  removes 
the  principal  cause  of  danger  from  amputations. 

Tiu  Exhibition  Building. — The  framework  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  building,  which  is  about  to  be 
sold,  wei:.:hs  27,000,000  pounds.  In  the  whole 
there  are  A, 000,000  rivets,  for  the  placing  of  which 
15,000, 000  holes  had  to  be  punched. 

A  very  imlructioe  Urport  has  been  published 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  England  in  1865, 
and  the  several  causes  of  mortality.  The  total 
number  was  490,809.  184,877  died  from  local 

diseases,  that  is,  inflammation  and  functional  dis¬ 
orders,  disease  of  the  heart  and  digestive  organs, 
and  bronchitis.  This  last  disease  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  it  slew  21,528  in  1856,  32,846  in  1860, 
and  in  1805  advanced  to  36,428.  Softening  of 
the  brain  also  shows  a  marked  increase ;  the  deaths 
therefrom  in  1865  were  1051  males,  and  627  fe¬ 
males;  and  among  nervous  diseases  were  26,722 
deaths  of  children  from  convulsions.  Zymotic 
diseases,  epidemic  and  contagious,  rank  next,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  under  this  head  was  1 13,948. 
Intemperance  cut  ofiT  437  pemons,  and  delirium 
treniem  612.  Then  come  constitutional  diseases 
— phthisis,  gout,  dropsy,  cancer,  and  diabetes, 
with  83,504  deaths ;  then  the  fourth  class,  devel¬ 
opmental  diseases,  with  77,806  deaths;  and  fiflhly, 
17  374  deaths  by  violence,  of  which  number 
16.232  were  owing  to  accident  or  negligence.  In 
addition  to  the  tables,  the  Report  contains  impor¬ 
tant  statements:  that  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever 
are  probably  propagated  through  air  or  water — 
that  tubercular  diseases  are  communicable  by  in¬ 
oculation — that  the  presence  of  phthisis  in  the 
armies  of  Europe  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
inhalation  of  expectorated  tubercular  matter,  dried, 
broken  up  into  dust,  and  floating  in  the  air  ot 
close  barracks.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  gout  deserves  consideration.  Gout 
afTeuts  aome  of  the  ablest  men  in  England,  and  it 


is  suggested  that  there  is  perhaps  some  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  phosphorus  abounding  in  the 
brain  and  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
blood.  From  this  brief  summary,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  death  Report  for  1865  is  well  worth 
study. 

A  Burning  WdL — While  some  artisans  were 
engaged  in  making  borings  for  an  artesian  well  at 
Narbonne,  the  water  rushed  forth  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  an<i  soon  burst  into  flama  Tlie  flame, 
which  arises  from  tiie  combustion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  is  reddish  and  smoky,  and  does  not 
emit  a  smell  either  of  bitumen  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  “  sinking’’  for  the  spring  was 
made  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Aude,  in  a  plain 
situate  about  two  metres  above  the  sea-level,  and 
composed  of  alluvial  mud.  The  alluvial  mud 
extends  to  a  depth  of  six  metres;  then  follow 
tertiary  limestones  and  marls,  with  the  remains  of 
marine  shells.  At  the  depth  of  70  metres,  the 
spring  containing  the  inflammable  gas  was  met 
with. 

High  Rock,  Congreiw  Bpring. — This  spring,  the 
most  remarkable  ^  all  at  .*^aratoga  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  mineral  pro|)erties,  wan  first 
known, to  the  white  man,  and  visited  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  in  1767,  just  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  analysis  shows  fifteen  mineral  ingredi¬ 
ents,  which,  as  a  remedy  for  human  ills,  doubtless 
surpass  all  the  provisions  of  nature.  We  do  a 
service  to  the  invalid  by  calling  his  attention  to 
this  admirable  provision,  which  he  can  obtain  and 
have  sent  to  any  address,  by  directing  to  High 
Rock,  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga  Co. 

The  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. — With  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  which  we  fear  few  of  our  savans 
would  venture  to  show.  Dr.  Richardson  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  tlie  blood. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  be  an¬ 
nounced  that  recent  research  showed  the  ammonia 
hypothesis  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  and  be  there¬ 
fore  begged  to  withdraw  it.  Experiments,  which 
he  had  lately  made  on  the  influence  of  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  on  albuminous  and  fibrinous  fluids, 
have  shown  to  him  that  the  process  of  coagulation 
in  these  fluids  is  due  to  a  communication  caloric 
force  to  them,  and  to  a  physical  or  molecular 
change  determined  by  the  condition  of  their  con¬ 
stituent,  water.  Thus  all  substances  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  holding  blood  in  the  fluid  con¬ 
dition,  through  fixed  alkalies,  various  soluble  salts, 
and  volatile  alkali,  in  every  respect  act  after  the 
manner  of  cold.  Tliey  render  latent  so  much  heat, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  heat  the  fibrine  remains 
fluid.  In  the  opposite  sense,  every  substance 
which  combines  with  water  and  produces  conden¬ 
sation,  with  liberation  of  heat,  quickens  coagula¬ 
tion.  The  direct  effects  of  heat  and  cold  illustrate 
the  same  truth,  and  upon  these  facts  turn  the  diflfer- 
ences  of  coagulation  in  animals  of  different  temper¬ 
atures.  Those  of  oar  philosophers  who  work  for 
reputation  alone  (not  a  few),  may  think  a  recanta¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  rather  a  perilous 
proceeding.  To  some  small  minds  it  may  seem  sa 
We  venture  to  believe,  however,  that  the  step  Dr. 
Richardson  has  taken  redounds  in  the  highest 
manner  to  his  credit,  and  we  believe  that  it  will 
only  add  another  honor  to  a  name  which  has 
always  been  associated  with  that  honest  pursuit 
of  science  which  results  fh>m  an  earnest  desire  to 
discover  truth. 
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The  Relation  of  Oov>-pox  to  Smal]rpox.-~Tho 
report  which  M.  Danet  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  contains  the  following  con* 
cluaione:  1.  Cow-pox  and  amall-pox  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  maladies.  2.  Cow-pox  does  not  predispose 
the  patient  to  any  affection.  3.  There  is  no  rela¬ 
tion  between  typhoid  fever  and  stnall-pox.  4.  The 
vaccine  nMtter,  after  a  time,  loses  its  anti-variolic 
properties  6.  The  vaccine  matter  is  a  better  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  small-pox  than  the  variolous  mat¬ 
ter.  6.  Vaccine  matter  should  be  renewed.  7. 
Predisposition  to  small-pox  is  greater  among  the 
young  and  aged  than  among  the  middle-aged.  8. 
Bevaocination  is  essential.  9.  Even  tliose  who 
have  had  small-pox  should  be  vaccinated.  10.  In 
passing  through  the  organism,  the  vaccine  matter 
borrows  certain  of  the  matters  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  vaccination,  therefore,  from  arm  to  arm  may 
be  objectionable.  11.  The  febhle  state  is  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  satisfactory  action  of  the  vaccine  mat¬ 
ter. — Vide  L'lnttUnf. 

Botany  at  the  British  Afusewn. — The  Annual  Re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  officials  in  the  Botanical  De¬ 
partment  have  certainly  not  been  idle  during  the 
past  twelve  naontha  The  addition  of  specimens 
toUie  Museum  amounts  to  several  thousands;  and 
of  microscopic  slides  of  Diatomacea  no  less  tlian 
6,0o0  have  been  purchased.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
t^  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Greville  and 
the  late  Dr.  Gregory  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

How  the  Earth'*  Rotation  affects  Gunnery.—Some 
may  be  found  to  doubt  that  the  movement  of  the 
earth  affects  the  direction  of  a  ball  expelled  from 
a  cannon ;  nevertlieleea,  the  fact  is  correct.  In  the 
Astronomical  Register  Mr.  Kincaid  says  tliat  a 
simple  illustration  of  this  effect  may  be  made  by 
stunting  to  the  same  axis  two  wheels  of  different 
diameters,  so  tliat  both  shall  rotate  togpether.  If 
the  one  liave  a  diameter  of  3  feet  and  the  other  of 
1  foot,  it  is  evident  that  any  point  on  tlie  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  larger  will,  during  a  revolution,  move 
through  three  times  as  mu<^  space  as  a  similar 
point  on  the  periphery  of  the  lesser  circle,  and  will 
tlierefore  move  with  three  times  the  velocity.  The 
figure  of  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  an  infinite  number  of  such  wheels,  diminisliiug 
m  s.Ee  fh>m  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  all  re¬ 
volving  in  24  hours.  Now,  if  a  gun  be  fired  from 
the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  which 
is  obviously  that  of  maximum  deviation,  at  an  ob¬ 
ject  nearer  the  pole,  it  is  plaiu  tliat  that  ob¬ 
ject,  being  situated  on  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
gun,  but  revolving  in  the  same  interval  of  time, 
will  not  move,  during  the  flight  of  the  projectile, 
through  less  space  eastwards  than  the  shot,  which 
will  have  imparted  to  it  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
larger  circle  from  which  it  started,  and  the  latter 
will  therefore  tend  to  strike  eastwards  from  its  butt. 
— Astronotnical  Register. 

Hnsnsu*  Life. — ^The  average  duration  of  hu¬ 
man  life  in  this  country  is  greater  than  that  ot 
any  otlier  nation.  Taking  100,000  persons  here 
for  a  basis,  they  show  that  while  over  14,000  ot 
that  number  die  the  first  year  after  birth,  not 
27,000  have  died  during  the  first  five  years,  and 
that  over  ene-half  of  them  are  alive  at  the  age  of 
forty-six. 

A  person  at  ten  years  of  age  may  calculate  upon 
living  47  years;  a  person  at  twenty,  41  years; 
one  of  thirty,  35  years ;  of  forty,  28  years ;  of  fifty. 
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22  years;  and  of  sixty,  15|  years.  Infancy  and 
old  age  approximate  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  The 
first  year  of  life  nearly  16  per  cent,  die;  at  80 
years  of  age  12  per  cent. ;  and  at  90  years,  25  per 
cent,  die  within  the  year  of  all  who  have  reached 
those  ages  respectively.  Of  the  supposed  100,000 
bom  at  the  same  time,  70,075  are  found  to  be  sur¬ 
viving  twelve  years  thereafter,  and  of  those  sur¬ 
vivors  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  die  at  the 
age  of  12.  At  the  age  of  25  the  mortality  is  one 
per  cent. 

For  the  whole  United  States,  the  population 
being  31,443,321,  the  deaths  were  found  to  be  less 
than  400,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  would  give  a 
percentage  of  1.2727  for  the  whole  population, 
white  and  black,  and  of  1.2000  fur  the  whites 
alone.  This  would  show  six  deaths  yearly  for 
every  600  whites.  A  very  low  rate  of  mortality, 
inde^,  and  one,  we  imagine,  not  exceeded  by  tliat 
of  any  otlier  country  in  the  world. 

Velocity. — The  speed  of  our  ocean  steamers  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  rarely  exceeds  1 1  miles  per 
hour;  the  speed  of  river  steamers  is  from  14  to  24 
miles  per  hour ;  of  a  race-horse  from  29  to  30 ;  of 
a  bird,  60  to  00  ;  of  a  high  wind,  20,  and  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  80  miles;  of  sound,  804  ;  of  mechanical  force 
in  air,  750;  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  08,000; 
of  liglit,  as  demonstrated  by  Foucault’s  apparatus, 
690,1)0(1,000  miles ;  and  yet  this  inconceivable 
speed  is  little  more  than  half  the  velocity  of  static 
electricity,  which  latter  Wheatstone  has  shown  to 
be  1,0441,000,000  miles  an  hour.  If  the  earth  were 
a  cannon-ball,  shot  at  the  sun  from  its  present  dis¬ 
tance,  and  with  the  velocity  it  now  travels,  and  if, 
simultaneous  with  tlie  explosion,  a  telegram  were 
sent  to  the  solar  inhabitants,  the  electricity  would 
pass  the  intervening  space  of  95,000,000  miles,  and 
the  message  be  received  in  five  minutes ;  the  earth 
would  be  soon  coming  towards  them  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  minutes;  the  inhabitants  would  have 
nearly  two  months  to  prepare  for  the  shock,  which 
would  be  received  over  ten  years  before  they  heard 
tlie  explosion. 

Norway. — Imagine  a  huge  table-land,  rising 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  sheer  above  the  sea — one  vast 
rock,  in  fact,  bleak  and  barren,  covered  with  snow, 
swept  with  rain,  frozen  in  winter,  sudden  in  sum¬ 
mer — the  home  of  a  few  reindeer  and  Lapps,  and 
you  have  Norway  proper,  nine-tenths  of  the  Not^ 
way  that  is  shown  on  the  map. 

Polar  Continent. — The  UonkiJu  Advertiser  pub¬ 
lishes  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  land,  hitherto 
unknown,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  Captain  Long  of 
the  whale-ship  Nile.  It  is  thought  this  territory 
will  prove  to  be  the  Polar  Continent  so  long  sought 
after.  The  past  season  has  been  the  mildest  which 
has  been  experienced  by  the  oldest  whalemen,  and 
Captain  Long  was  able  to  reach  latitude  73"  3U'. 
He  examined  the  land  attentively  along  the  en¬ 
tire  southern  coast,  which  lie  sketched.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  elevated,  and  has  a  mountain  near  the 
centre,  about  longitude  180”,  resembling  an  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano,  and  estimated  to  be  about  3,000  feet 
high.  Captain  Long  named  the  country  Urongell's 
Land,  after  a  Ruasian  explorer.  The  western  point 
of  the  coast,  in  latitude  70*  46'  north,  longitude 
78*  80'  east,  be  named  Cape  Thomas,  after  the 
seaman  who  discovered  it.  The  Nile  sailed  several 
days  along  the  coast,  and  approached  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  shore.  *1710  lower  part  of  the  land  was 
free  from  snow,  and  apiieared  to  be  covered  with 
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Tegetktion.  It  wm  ImpoeRible  to  tell  how  far  the 
land  extended  northward.  Ranges  of  mountains 
could  be  seen  until  thejr  were  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

Sulphur  Mountain*. — The  following  description 
of  the  sulphur  mountains  of  Iceland  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est  :  “  These  large  hills  are  a  veiy  wonderful 

sight.  Tliey  are  of  various  colors,  a  variety  of 
mixtures  of  red  and  yellow.  From  their  sides  are 
emitted  numerous  jets  of  steam,  and  masses  of 
bright  yellow  sulphur  are  strewed  all  around  them. 
At  the  foot  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  mud-geysers 
— huge  caldrons  of  blue  mud  in  diflferent  states  of 
solution.  Some  bubble  and  spurt  like  filthy  water; 
others  are  so  gross  that  they  can  scarcely  heave 
the  massive  bubbles  to  tho  surface.  They  are  the 
centres  of  broken  and  dilapidated  cones,  raised  by 
their  own  sputtcriugs.  The  highest  part  of  their 
cones,  wliich  was  that  part  toward  the  mountains, 
was  about  three  feet,  l^iey  are,  however,  continu¬ 
ally  changing  in  shape ;  and  I  observed  that  these 
portions  of  the  cones  themselves  was  {tic)  different 
from  what  they  were  when  I  visited  them  in  1861. 
All  around  the  soil  was  very  treacherou.s,  con¬ 
sisting  of  hot  mud  with  a  covering  of  sulphur  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  which  in  most  places  was 
about  sufficient  to  bear  a  man’s  weight.  When  this 
crust  was  broken,  steam  issued  forth,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  sulphur.  The  clouds  of  steam,  the 
roaring,  the  spluttering,  and  the  splashing  of  these 
loathsome  pit.«,  the  sickening  smell  and  the  deso¬ 
late  country,  had  somewhat  of  an  awe-inspiring 
effect."  Mr.  Shepherd  gives  some  instructive  de¬ 
tails  of  the  habits  of  the  Icelandic  birds,  and  he 
has  given  some  happy  sketches  of  Icelandic 
scenery,  which  have  been  chromo-lithographed  in 
llanhart’s  best  style. 

Ilurriccme*  and  Earthquake* — There  has  been  a 
singular  succession  of  hurricanes,  cyclones,  or 
typhoons  of  late  throughout  the  world,  accom¬ 
panied  with  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
By  the  terrible  cyclone  which  recently  occurred 
in  Bengal.  1,000  lives  have  been  lost  at  Calcutta 
alone,  30,000  native  huts  destroyed  in  the  suburbs 
alone  of  that  city,  and  600  native  boats  and 
numerous  ships  destroyed  in  its  vicinity.  Tho 
crops  of  rice,  jute,  etc.,  in  Bengal,  too,  have  been 
sadly  injured.  Since  the  hurricane  took  place  at 
8t.  Thomas’,  two  earthquakes  have  occurred  there, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  was  an  earthquake 
during  the  hurricane.  There  have,  within  a  short 
time,  been  mure  than  one  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
ocean,  and  Vesuvius  is  in  a  highly  active  state. 
The  recent  severe  gale  in  England  is  said  to  have 
been  really  a  cyclone  quite  similar  in  its  nature  to 
that  which  has  just  passed  over  India.  Professor 
Brands  describes  these  destructive  storms  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "Rotatory  storms,  or  whirlwinds,  occur  in 
the  trophical  seas  of  China,  the  West  Indies,  and 
round  Mauritius,  but  never  on  the  equator.  Their 
diameter  is  generally  about  200  or  300  miles,  but 
sometimes  exceeds  even  600.  The  centre  of  the 
vortex  [which  is  always  calm]  travels  at  a  rate 
varying  from  two  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  These 
storms  are  preceded  by  a  singular  stillness  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer.  They 
are,  perhaps,  moat  destructive  of  all  storms."  The 
question  is  an  interesting  and  an  important  one, 
whether  there  be  any  essential  connection  between 
burrioanes  and  earthquakes.  It  is  not  the  first 


time  their  occurrence  has  been  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so. — EngH*h  paper. 

I)^ka  of  the  Sea. — A  French  journal  says  that 
the  sounding  of  the  transatlantic  cable  have 
enabled  comparisons  to  be  made  of  the  depths  of 
the  different  seaa  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
not  of  any  great  depths  in  the  neighborhood  of 
continents.  Tlius  the  Baltic,  between  Germany  and 
Sweden,  is  only  120  feet  deep,  and  the  Adriatic,  be¬ 
tween  Venice  and  Trieste,  130  feet.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  France  and  England 
does  not  exceed  200  feet,  while  to  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  where  the  sea  is  open,  the  depth  is 
more  than  2,000  feet.  The  seas  of  the  south  of 
Europe  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  the  interior. 
In  tl>e  narrowest  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  depth  is  only  1,000  feet,  while  a  little  more  to 
the  east  it  is  3,000  feet.  At  250  miles  south  of 
Nantucket  (south  of  Cape  Cod),  no  bottom  was 
found  at  7,000  feet  The  greatest  depths  of  all  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Southern  Sea.  To  the  west  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  16,000  feet  have  been  meas¬ 
ured,  and  to  the  west  of  St  Helena,  27,000.  Dr. 
Y oiing  estimates  the  averag^e  depth  of  tlio  Atlantic 
at  35,000  feet. 
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Flower*  of  Palestine. — ^That  land  of  sacred  me¬ 
mories  has  not  lost  all  its  primeval  fertility  and 
beauty,  though  barbarism  and  violence  have  de¬ 
stroy^  many  of  its  ancient  cities  and  laid  waste  its 
fair  fields.  Wa  stood  gasing  last  spring  from  our 
window  in  early  morning,  when  the  old  celestial 
sun  came  up  from  behind  the  mountains  of  J udea 
in  all  ita  ancient  splendor,  and  as  we  rode  many 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  the  rose  of  Sharon 
and  beautiful  ^wers  in  vast  variety  carpeted  the 
ground  and  called  to  mind  the  graphic  description 
of  a  modem  author,  where  he  says,  alluding  to 
its  fioral  luxuriance  and  beauty : 

"It  is  the  wild  fiowers  of  a  land  that  outlive  its 
devastations — it  is  these  that  outlive  the  disasters 
or  the  extermination  of  its  people — it  is  these  that 
outlive  misrule,  and  that  survive  the  desolations  of 
war.  It  is  these  ‘  witnesses  for  God  ’ — low  of 
stature  as  they  are,  and  bright,  and  gay,  and  odor¬ 
iferous — that,  because  they  are  infructuous,  are 
spared  by  marauding  bands.  These  gems  of  the 
plain  and  of  the  hillside  outlast  the  loftiest  trees 
of  a  country.  They  live  on  to  witness  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  gigantic  forests:  they  live  to  see  the 
extinction  of  the  cedar,  and  of  the  palm,  and  of 
the  ilex,  and  of  the  terebinth,  and  of  the  olive, 
and  of  the  acacia,  and  of  the  vine,  and  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  of  the  myrtle.  They  live  to  see  fulfilled, 
in  themselves,  the  word,  'every  high  thing  shall 
be  brought  low,  and  the  humble  shall  rejoice.’  So 
has  it  been  in  Palestine.  Once  it  was  a  land  of 
dense  timber  growths,  and  of  frequent  graceful 
clusters  of  smaller  trees,  and  of  orchards,  and  of 
vineyards,  which  retains  now  only  here  and  there 
a  remnant  of  these  adoramenta  Meanwhile  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  land,  and  its  hillsides,  are 
gay  every  spring  with  tlie  embroidery  of  fiowers — 
the  resplendent  crocus,  the  scented  hyacinth,  the 
anemone,  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil,  the  florid 
poppy,  and  the  ranunculus,  the  tulip,  the  lily,  and 
the  rose.  These  jewels  of  tlie  spring  morning — 
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these  children  of  the  dew — bedded  u  they  are  in 
spontaneous  profusion  upon  soft  cushions  of  heather 
aud  divans  of  sweet  tiiyme— invite  millions  of 
bees,  and  of  the  most  showy  of  the  insect  orders — 
flowers,  perfumes,  butterflies,  birds  of  sonf^,  all 
thinirs  bumble  and  beautiful,  here  flourish  and  are 
safe— 4br  man  seldom  intrudes  upon  the  smiling 
wilderness! 

“Nevertheless,  skirting  the  flowery  plains  of 
Palestine,  in  a  few  spots,  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
secluded  glades  in  which  the  cypress  and  the  acacia 
maintain  the  rights  of  tlieir  order  to  live;  and 
where,  as  of  old,  ‘tho  birds  sing  among  the 
branches.’  Aud  so  live  still,  on  spots,  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees — the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  date,  the 
melon,  the  tamarisk,  and — noblest  of  all  fruits — 
the  grape,  ‘that  maketh  glad  man’s  heart.’  All 
still  exist,  as  if  in  demonstration  of  what  God  hns 
heretofore  done  for  tliis  sample  land  of  all  lands, 
and  may  do  again.” 

Terrible  Eartbquakes. — The  British  agent  tlius 
writes; 

“  St.  Thomas,  Nov.  81. 

“  From  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  earthquakes ;  the  shocks  estimated 
at  between  80  and  90,  of  which  six  or  seven  lasted 
for  minutes.  Of  the  buildings,  scarcely  one  is  left 
that  is  not  cracked  down  and  rendered  useless  and 
unsafe.  On  the  1 8th  the  sea  rose  like  a  wall,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  be  swept.  The 
loss  of  life,  us  far  as  ascertained,  does  not  exceed 
50,  but  the  destruction  to  property  is  immense, 
and  places  the  damages  of  the  hurricane  in  insig¬ 
nificance.  The  consulate  office,  store,  and  other 
places  are  fearfully  damaged,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  injury  to  the  few  ships  in  port” 

In  the  town  and  harbor  of  St  Thoma.s,  the 
fViglit  consternation,  and  damage  were  perfectly 
paralyzing.  Scarcely  a  stone  or  brick  structure 
has  escaped  destruction  or  great  damage.  Sides 
aud  gables  of  luiuses  are  thrown  down,  roofs  have 
fallen  in,  and  all  weak  mason-work  is  cracked  and 
damaged.  The  inhabitants  rushed  from  their 
stores,  offices,  and  houses  in  thousands,  with  hor¬ 
ror  and  affright  depicted  on  every  countenance, 
rushing  madly  and  wildly  fur  the  supposed  safest 
places,  while  the  earth  trembled,  vibrated,  and 
upbeaved  with  a  horribly  distracting,  roaring, 
grumbling  noise.  Above  the  town  rose  the  dust 
from  the  cracked,  tom,  and  destroyed  mason-work. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  first  great  sliock,  another 
smart  earthquake  took  place;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  more  there  came  from  the  sea  toward 
the  south-east  a  most  horrifying,  roaring  noise, 
and  soon  it  was  seen  to  be  the  great  sea-roller 
which  follows  heavy  earthquakes.  No  words  can 
describe  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sight 
of  this  third  calamity.  First,  the  great  hurricane 
of  October  29  ;  second,  tlie  earthquake ;  and  now 
the  tearing  and  roaring  into  the  harbor  of  tlie 
Caribbean  Sea  itself,  with  a  vast  frontage  towering 
some  60  feet  above  the  leveL  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  bowed 
tlieir  heads  tremblingly,  affrightedly,  and  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  the  decrees  of  tho  Almighty,  turned  their 
backs  at  the  approach  of  the  last  terrible  visitation 
aud  fled  to  the  mountains — up,  up  the  hills  in 
thousands,  panting,  breathleaa,  giving  all  up  but 
their  young  ones,  their  aged,  and  their  sick,  who 
were  seised  aud  carried  in  all  aorta  of  ways  at  great 
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risks,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  angry  sea. 
As  tlie  water  rushed  in,  ship  after  ship  dashed 
ashore  and  against  each  other.  The  beautiful 
Iron  wharf  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Company  was 
swept  in  a  moment  away  as  if  it  hud  never 
existed.  Two  American  raen-of-wsr  steamships 
spun  round  the  harbor  in  a  dead  calm  as  if 
they  were  in  a  vortex,  one  of  them  (tiie  I)e 
Soto)  being  repeatedly  driven  aground,  and 
floated  off  again,  receiving  great  injury  to  her 
bottom ;  sliips  afloat  lay  up  high  and  dry— ships 
which  had  been  driven  high  and  dry  by  the  hur¬ 
ricane  sent  afloat ;  the  great  iron  dock,  some  time 
totally  submerged,  then  showing  20  feet  of  its  side 
expo^.  The  people  in  the  small-boats  afloat  at 
their  usual  harbor  work  rowed  for  the  shore ;  but 
few  escaped,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Royal 
Mail  Company’s  tug  steamer  Itclien  was  swallowed 
up,  and  two  engineers  lost.  The  divers  at  work 
saving  cargo  out  of  the  sunken  steamer  Columbian 
had  their  diving  apparatus  swept  away.  The  sea 
rushed  against  the  town  and  wharves,  into  the 
stores  along  the  streets  and  passages,  destroying 
and  damaging  almost  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
stocks  of  merchandise,  provisions,  ironmongery, 
etc ,  in  the  whole  of  the  stores. 

The  United  States  navy  consists  of  ‘288  vessels, 
carrying  1869  guns.  At  present  in  use  there  are 
103  vessels,  carrying  898  guns,  and  manned  by 
11,900  men.  During  the  past  year  the  naval  fleet 
has  been  reduced  by  40  vessels  and, 480  guns. 
Nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the  navy  are  propelled  by 
steam.  49  of  them  are  armor-plated,  and  6  armor- 
plated  vessels  are  now  being  built. 

Kovels.  —  Anthony  Trollope,  whose  speech  at 
the  Dickens  Dinner  was  interrupted  by  cries 
of  “Assez,  assezi”  from  the  lips  of  another  well- 
known  author,  made  the  wild  staunnent  that 
novels  nowadays  were  as  virtuous  and  cleanly  os 
they  ever  were.  Surely  this  may  be  doubted. 
When  Walter  Scott  and  G.  P.  K.  James  were  the 
first  favorites,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Jane 
Austen  eagerly  read;  when  Maxwell  wrote  “Stories 
of  Waterloa”  Charles  Lever  jumped  his  brave 
heroes  over  squares  of  infantry,  aud  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  made  us  walk  the  quarter-deck,  aud  peep  into 
the  midshipmen’s  mess,  surely  the  purity  of  novels 
was  nut  to  be  doubted.  Adventures  they  had, 
but  the  whole  of  their  plot  did  not  concern  the 
tender  passion  of  love  and  the  savage  desire  of 
murder.  Their  novels  always  ended  with  a  mar¬ 
riage;  ours  begin  with  a  divorce.  Mr.  Trollope, 
who  has  personally  assured  the  writer  that  he  has 
not  time  to  read  popular  literal  lire,  must  have  spoken 
from  a  reflex  of  his  own  wordy,  prosy,  and  pure 
productions.  Not  only  are  novels  scrofulous  enough, 
but  magazine-papers  have  caught  the  iniMStiun. 
Tainted  are  they,  and  of  vice  they  smack  some¬ 
what  — Saturday  Review. 

The  Manetho  ChromdDgy.—Unf^r's  treatise  on 
the  chronology  of  Manetho  is  a  work  of  immense 
research,  and  interesting  even  to  the  uninitiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  archamlogy.  He  is 
decidedly  an  advocate  fur  a  long  chronology,  placing 
tho  era  of  Menes  two  thousand  years  before  the 
date  assigned  by  Bunsen— a  striking  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  subject 

Kftistles  of  the  Popes. — An  edition  of  the  epistles 
of  the  Popes,  from  St  Hilary  to  Pelagius  II.,  is,  as 
the  learned  editor  justly  remarks,  a  work  of  much 
importance  fur  the  history  both  of  doctrine  and 
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of  eoclcsjastical  law.  His  labors  would  appear 
to  have  received  much  encourajrement  from  the 
authorities  of  tlie  Vatican,  and  he  is  able  to  assert 
that  his  edition  will  be  found  a  great  iinprovetnent 
upon  its  predeoeaaora.  Alihough  the  oldest  of  these 
epistles  are  as  earlv  as  the  middle  of  the  flflh  cen¬ 
tury',  the  mediffival  style  of  thought  and  diction  is 
already  fully  developed  in  them.  Nothing  can  bo 
more  complete  than  their  divorce  from  the  classical 
spirit. 

The  Auelrian  Clergy.  —The  Austrian  clergy  list 
includes  1  patriarch,  4  primates,  11  arclibisliops, 
68  bishops,  12,863  priests,  and  639  clerical  profes- 
aurs.  There  are  also  720  monasteries,  with  69 
abbots.  46  provincials,  6,7.64  priests,  645  monks, 
240  novices,  and  1,917  lay  brothers.  The  convents 
are  298  in  number,  with  6,198  nuns.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  church  amount  to  19,639,713 
florins. 

The  German  papers  announce  the  death  of  a  man 
who  was  so  devoted  an  admirer  of  Cervantes  that 
he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  in  collecting  every  edition  of 
“Don  Quixote"  which  has  been  published  in 
Europe  since  its  first  appearance.  There  were  found 
in  the  library  of  this  curious  bibliomaniac  400 
editions  of  “  I>on  Quixote  ’’  in  the  Spanish  language, 
168  in  French,  200  in  English,  87  in  Portuguese, 
96  in  Italian,  70  in  (lerman,  4  in  Rus.«ian,  4  in 
Greek,  8  in  Polish,  6  in  Danish,  13  in  Swedish, 
and  6  in  Latin. 

Bunpan  Hall. — The  far-famed  allegory  of  Bun- 
yan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  has  been  beautif^ully  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  panorama,  at 
Bunyan  Hall,  Union  Square,  in  this  city.  The 
artistic  skill,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  prepared 
for  the  panorama,  are  worthy  of  high  praise,  and 
deserve  the  commendation  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  We  have  rarely  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  more  attractive,  impressive,  and  instructive 
for  all  classes  in  the  community. 

Home  Gymnasium. — Physical  health,  physical 
training,  physical  exercise,  are  very  important 
matters  for  human  comfort  and  well-being.  For 
want  of  this  the  man  of  sedentary  life  and  habits 
becomes  an  invalid,  breaks  down  in  health,  and 
sinks  to  a  premature  grave.  Similar  results  occur 
among  business  men,  among  young  men,  young 
ladies,  and  many  valuable  lives  and  healths  are 
aacriflcod  and  lost  to  families  and  friends  for  want 
of  proper  care  of  physical  exercise.  We  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  this 
number.  Thu  Home  Gymnasium  is  admirable  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  portable,  can  easily  be  put  up 
and  taken  down.  Its  influence  is  worth  ten  times 
its  cost  See  the  advertisement 

Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  Moscow. — Rev.  Dr. 
O.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
Now  York,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before 
tlie  American  Board,  at  Butfola  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  report  of  this  august  board  and 
the  published  discourse.  Dr.  Thompson  closes  it 
in  the  following  graphic  language:  Upon  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  I  stood  within  the  Ca- 
tliedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  the  most 
sacred  sanctuary  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  local 
associations  this  is  even  more  impressive  than  St. 
Peter’s,  while  its  dimensions  are  more  easily 
mastered,  and  the  unity  of  its  eflbet  is  neither 
lost  in  vastness  nor  broken  by  side-chapels  that 
dispute  the  preeminenoe  of  sanctity  and  riches. 


Here  the  Cliief  Patriarch  has  his  seat  Here  all 
former  Patriarchs  lie  buried.  Here  is  the  holy 
chrism  whicli,  reproduced  like  the  oil  of  the  widow 
of  Sarepta,  is  applied  in  baptism  to  every  child 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  Greek  Church  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  Here  every  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  four  hundred  years  has  taken  the  oath  and 
received  the  sacrament  of  coronation.  Here 
Byzantine  art  has  decorated  the  walls,  pillars,  and 
coiling,  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Church,  in  gold  and  enamel ;  while  imperial 
magnificence  and  passionate  devotion  have  lavish¬ 
ed  upon  altars,  shrines,  and  pictures 

“  The  wealth  of  Ormiis  and  of  Ind, 
Barbaric  pearl  and  gold.” 

The  service  was  majestically  intoned  by  a  cele¬ 
brant  who  looked  the  very  king  of  priests ;  and 
splendid  choral  responses  rolled  their  deep-voiced 
bass  under  the  spray  of  boys’  voices,  richer  than 
organ  or  lute.  At  the  close  of  the  Litany,  when 
the  golden  gates  of  the  Iconostasis*  swung  open, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  appeared  glittering  with 
gems  and  wreathed  with  incense,  the  sunlight 
stole  in  through  the  domes,  heightening  the  efi'oet 
of  candles,  till  all  the  jewels  were  ablaze,  and  tlie 
four  walls,  gilded  and  painted  from  floor  to  roof, 
were  resplendent  as  an  apocalyptic  vl-ion; — on 
the  altar-screen  the  Eternal  Father,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Son,  with  patriarchs,  prophets,  angels,  and 
apostles,  in  gold  and  brilliants ;  on  the  right  wall 
the  seven  holy  Councils ;  on  the  left  the  story  of 
the  Virgin’s  life;  on  the  pillars  the  canonized 
martyrs ;  in  front  the  last  judgment, — all  history 
represented  as  related  to  Christ:  the  cathedral 
one  grand  and  solemn  Te  Deum.  the  goodly  Fel- 
lowsliip  of  the  prophets,  tlie  noble  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  prais¬ 
ing  the  King  of  glory,  who  will  come  to  be  our 
Judge.  Of  a  sudden  the  sun  kindled  the  halo 
around  the  infant  Saviour  upon  the  Altar-screen, 
and  for  an  instant  all  the  light  of  the  Cathedral 
was  beaming  from  his  face.  It  seemed  to  say. 
This  brilliancy  of  color,  gold,  and  jewels  is  not 
light :  there  is  no  warmth  in  these  walls,  no  life- 
power  in  this  ritual;  Life  only  can  give  light; 
and  “  I  AU  COMB  that  te  uiaHT  HAVK.ura." 

J>r.  UnderhiWs  Croton  Point  Vineyard. — Wo 
do  a  useful  service  to  the  public — to  all  inva¬ 
lids  who  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  purest 
and  best  wines  that  are  grown  in  this  or  any  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  Underhill  is  a  benefar’ror  of  his  country 
and  his  race,  in  this  regard,  llis  long  years  of 
experience  and  eminent  skill  in  the  production  of 
pure  wines  and  most  delicions  grapc«,  are  above 
praise.  His  extensive  vineyards  are  well  and 
widely  known,  and  full  worthy  of  extensive  pat¬ 
ronage.  The  pure  wine,  so  needful  for  medical 
and  communion  purposes,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Un¬ 
derhill,  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances, 
and  of  mature  age.  and  can  be  re’ied  on  by  the 
careful  physician  for  the  purposes  for  which  he 
needs  it. 


*  The  leonostaniK  U  s  icreen  covered  with  nacred  pictures 
which  ^uts  off  the  Bema  or  Ssnetuorjr  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

[For  an  rngrsvtnz  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  the  great 
central  fortn-M  of  llUMla,  enclo.-lng  this  Cathedral,  with  full 
deseriptlon,  tee  the  KclscTio  for  Dec-,  1M6.— Kmtvb  or 
IfklUCCTIC.] 
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Tbe  depot  for  the  sale  of  tbeee  fine  wines  is  st 
No.  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

Prince  de  MeUemich  recently  went  back  to  carry 
the  Grand  Croes  of  tbe  Order  of  Maria  Tbereea  to 
Prince  Napoleon.  The  Emperor'a  cousin  immedi¬ 
ately  put  it  on,  and  went  to  the  Elysra  to  thank 
the  Fi«neh  Kmperor.  “1  am  the  more  touched 
with  this distiDctiou,”8aid  the  Prince,  “that  1  have 
positively  done  notliin)i;  to  merit  it"  “  Receive  it,” 
bis  Majesty  answered,  “  as  a  souvenir  of  a  journey 
which  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisHsctiou  to 
mo.” 

An  EngUak  halfpenny,  of  tbe  reign  of  George  I., 
dated  1719,  was  found  recently  by  Mr.  Allen 
Roberta,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.  It  was  discovered 
wedged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  in  tbe  little  creek 
that  runs  along  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  borough. 
When  and  how  this  little  copper  coin,  which 
started  on  its  travels  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  reached  the  place  where  it  was  picked  up,  is 
of  course  not  known. 

It  u  claimed  for  a  certain  ring,  lately  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  his  daughter  by  a  knight  who  died  at  Teign- 
mouth,  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  gave  it  to  Solomon.  It  was  taken 
from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  brought  to  Rome  and 
was  given  by  Clement  VIII.  to  Wolsey.  From 
him  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Leicester  Abbey,  and 
thence  into  private  hands  on  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  It  is  added  that  the  fortunate  owner 
of  this  ancient  relic  is  a  ward  in  diancery. 

A  statute  was  inaugurated  two  days  back  at 
Rotterdam,  to  the  memory  of  Count  van  Hogen- 
dorf  the  statesman  who  went  to  England  to  offer 
the  Crown  of  the  Low  Countries  to  William  of 
Orange,  son  of  the  Sladtholder,  William  I.  The 
King  of  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  tbe  prindpal  personag^es  of  the  kingdom 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Burgom.*i8ter  of  the  place. 

A  country  lawyer  who  was  the  happy  father  of 
ten  tall  girls,  averaging  about  six  feet  in  height, 
often  boMted  that  he  had  sixty  feet  of  daughters. 

If  grdng  uncovered  indicates  a  reverent  spirit, 
as  is  claimed  in  some  countries,  many  of  our  ladies 
in  bshionable  circles  are  patterns  of  reverence. 
They  are  bead  and  shoulders  in  advance  of  the 
world  in  general. 

MouUy  Subetances  in  Rooms. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  presence  of  moulds  in  rooms  is 
highly  injurious  to  human  health ;  under  certain 
conditions  of  dampness  and  bad  ventilation,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mildew  run  over  a  large 
expanse  of  whitewashed  wall  or  ceiling.  If  this 
mould  occur  in  a  living  room,  and  it  be  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  frequently  brings  on  a  complication  of 
painful  symptoms  in  the  human  patient,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  body 
are  known  to  offer  a  fitting  habitat  for  the  plant, 
and  it  is  transferred  fVom  the  original  objects  to  the 
human  frame.  A  weak  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  lias  recently  bt-en  recommended  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  moulds  in  rooms,  and  as  their  growth  is 
both  common  and  rapid  in  this  country  in  damp 
and  ill-ventilated  situations,  the  remedy  is  worth  a 
trial. — Builder. 

Dickens. — The  London  Review  says:  “Charles 
Dickens  is  a  messenger  of  peace  between  two 
countries;  he  will  lay  down  happily,  'tis  no  idle 


boast  of  his,  a  third  coble  between  that  land  whose 
hearty  alliance  we  most  covet,  and  this  large-bur¬ 
dened,  staggering,  overworktKl  noble  old  laud  of 
ours,  dear  mother  England.  Lord  Lytton  was  the 
chairman,  an  altogether  inefficient  ^airman,  too, 
save  fur  his  name.  One  who  never  g;ave  any 
heartiness  to  his  personification,  and  who  threw  a 
lurid  air  of  sham  over  the  whole  proceedings, 
although  underneath  tliere  lay  an  immeasurable 
depth  of  feeling.” 

The  Review  quotes  from  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post,  calling  it  “  an  admirably  clever  picture  of  the 
noble  chairman,  because  there  is  real  truth  in  it" 

“  Let  me  say  unreservedly,  that  of  all  the  dull, 
prosy  chairmen  ever  put  into  a  chair,  SirE.  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  the  worst  Of  course  1  know  this  is 
heresy  to  start  with.  People  talk  of  the  respect 
due  to  genius,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Respect  to 
fliddlesticks  I  If  genius  can’t  drive  a  coach  and  six, 
it  should  not  risk  other  people's  necks ;  if  it  cannot 
talk  after  dinner,  it  should  not  bore  intelligent 
^people  who  can.  Here  was  a  great  intellectual 
gathering — men  of  brains,  presided  over  by  a  man 
of  brains,  who  was  as  tedious  an  old  fogy  as  ever 
twaddled  at  a  tea-table,  who  had  learned  ofiT a  high- 
faluting  speech  by  heart,  which  he  delivered  with 
false  emphasis,  with  ridiculous,  even  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  gesture,  in  an  altogether  comical  and 
more  than  painfully  tedious  manner.  Vestrymen, 
however,  must  not  think  his  tediousneas  was  like 
unto  theirs.  He  was  not  vulgar,  nor  common,  nor 
foolish,  but  quite  otherwise.  His  speech  was  that 
of  a  Don  Quixote,  and  he  himself  looked  as  the 
immortal  Don  might  have  looked  if  he  had  been 
woke  suddenly  in  tlie  night,  and  called  on  to 
address  the  College  of  Salamanca.  His  eyes,  awake 
with  wonder,  their  orbits  not  yet  settled,  and  at 
cross  purposes ;  his  eyebrows  elevated  and  awry, 
his — well,  his  hair — tumbled;  his  face,  like  to  a 
monument  of  genius,  with  tlie  inscription  very 
much  elTnced ;  but,  withal,  his  air,  manner,  gesture, 
that  of  a  ludicrous  dandy  exquisite,  man  of  honour 
and  genius,  grown  old,  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yel¬ 
low  leaf,  and  only  to  be  pitied  because  it  strives  to 
keep  up  its  appearance  of  youth,  and  to  be  what 
it  is  not." 

“  As  for  Mr.  Dickens'  speech,  which  was  in  its 
way  a  masterpiece,  my  imprenion  at  the  lime 
was  tliat  it  was  learned  by  heart  and  not  im¬ 
promptu,  and  tliat  the  emotion  he  showed  he  kept 
purposely  down,  so  that  ho  might  recollect  his 
lesson.  The  opening  sentences,  ‘  exquisitely  con¬ 
structed,’  says  our  previously  quoted  friend,  •  were 
intended  to  expre^s  profound  emotion,  and  the  great 
author  was  too  obviously  repeating  a  lesson — too 
certainly  drawing  on  his  memory  to  produce  the 
eflfect.’  Yet  every  word  told,  and  one  or  two  had 
the  old  ring.  Tlie  row  after  dinner,  the  hearl- 
bumiugs,  jealousies,  the  fierce  love  and  admiration 
for  their  chief,  the  subservience  to  sham  yet  hate 
of  sham,  has  not  been  depicted  anywhere.  Here 
were  the  true  rulers  of  men,  and  only  two  literary 
lords  among  them.  Here  was  not  one  living 
genius,  but  twenty,  and  no  Prince  of  Wales  or  man 
of  State  to  be  at  the  gathering.” 

I  have  always  (hanked  God,  says  an  old  philo¬ 
sopher,  that  I  was  not  bom  a  woman,  deeming 
her  the  bestower  rather  than  the  enjoyer  of  happi¬ 
ness — tbe  flower-crowned  sacrifice  oflTered  up  to 
the  human  lord  of  the  creation. 
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